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Handling and Packaging 


Further to serve the plan exec- 
utive readers of CHEMICAL 
MARKETS we are instituting 
with this issue another department 
of prime importance to this type 
of reader. This new department 
will be known as Handling and 
Packaging and will be devoted 
to a discussion of new, unique or 
interesting development in the field 
of chemical containers and hand- 
ling equipment. 

As with our Plant Manage- 
ment Department, it is proposed 
to build this section to a point 
where it will be of really construc- 
tive value to the executive with his 
many knotty container and hand- 
ling problems. 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 

SODA ASH 

BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYOROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 









Also producers of 
Commonwealth Vanillin, 
Coumarin, Benzoate of Soda, 
Benzoic Acid, 
Benzaldehyde and 
Benzoyl Chloride 


Warehouse stocks 
at all distributing centers 





..-when you build a new 


addition to your plant 


HEN the problem of enlarging your plant comes up— when you 

consider the question of new equipment, new processes, and new 
buildings in which to house them—you make sure to secure the services 
of the most experienced men available. In helping you solve such prob- 
lems of importance there is no substitute for experience. 

Likewise, in placing the contract for your Liquid Chlorine requirements, 
there is no substitute for valuable experience. The manufacture and dis- 
tribution of Liquid Chlorine demand elaborate equipment of the most 
modern type. They require the services of technical men with years of wide 
experience. They demand the full cooperation of an organization whose 
broad experience is unchallenged and whose facilities for serving Chlorine 
purchasers are nation-wide. 

Mathieson’s experience in serving leading industrial users of Liquid 
Chlorine, month after month, year after year, is your best guarantee of 


satisfactory service. Consult us now concerning your Chlorine require- 
ments for 1929. 


TheMATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Gc.) 


250 PARK AVENUE 


HILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


f | DEAL DIRECT WITH THE MANUFACTURER | 
OROVIDENCE .CHARLOTTE .CINCINNATI al BEAL DIRECT WITH Mal MANUFACTURER 7) 
Dee. ’28: XXIIT, 6 


SALTVILLE. VA. + NEWARK ny. io _| 
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MERICAN can satisfy your every alco- 
hol requirement. Several factors are 


responsible for the maintenance of this 
splendid service. 


Physical assets and resources are amply 
adequate. They are represented by three 
producing plants, located on tidewater and 
in the great grain fields. To this advantage 
of situation is added another which di- 
rectly results in an alcohol of exceptional 
purity ...a distillation process developed 
in our laboratories and available to us 
exclusively. 
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Contributing also to quality is the calibre 


of the American organization. Asa result 


of their long exper- 
ience and _ scientific 
background, users al- 
ways are assured of 
the highest excel- 
lence in American 


alcohol and service. 


Phi sadetaliin, Pa., Plant 
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MANUFACTURERS, 
BY AN EXCLUSIVE 
PROCESS, OF 





THE ABSOLUTELY 
PURE, ODORLESS, 
COLORLESS, 
ALCOHOL. 
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READY Now / 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS ~ 


KALBFLEISCH Book / 


ALBFLEISCH Chemicals have estab- 
lished a reputation which makes them 
the standard for quality and uniformity. 
The certainty of receiving only the 
best through Kalbfleisch makes it 
important to send for this book. 
Simply write your name, title 
and address on thecoupon 
of this advertisement and 
mail it for your copy. 











HIS new and complete catalogue of 

Chemicals is now ready for the mails. 
A copy should be on every purchas- 
ing desk . . . in the library of every 
industrial user of quality Chem- 
icals. It is a guide to purchas- 














ing,a ready reference hand- 
book full of interesting 


material. 

















HIS new cata- 

logue covers a 
wide scope. Coming on 
the eve of our 100th An- 
Nniversary gives it greater 
significance. There are 84 
pages of helpful details, valu- 
able tables and illustrations. 


, of 
Everything that aids in making Rc ccaciat AL. 


@ 
practical and economical the selec- 
tion and use of Kalbfleisch Chemicals Z 


is included. 





The The Kalbfleisch Corporation, 
200 Fifth Avenue, 
KALBF — 
LE I S C H Gentlemen: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
, Please send me a copy_of the 
Corp On Al. Z On Kalbfleisch Book. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Name........ Title. nooo 
PLANTS Address _........... 
Erie, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. Waterbury, Conn. 
Kalamazoo,"Mich, Elizabeth, N. J. De Quincy, La. ot a ee eee State 
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Butanol 


now used in 40 different 


industrial 


processes 
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Those rich, brilliant reds every 
cotton printer has been looking for. 


Easily fixed, exceptionally fast, they 
may be printed alone or alongside 
Basic and Mordant colors. 








ENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 
and by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 





NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 

159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
oy Nr Street 220 W. Ist Street 38 Natoma Street 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


for 


Industrial Purposes 


DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES—A fter more 
than ten years experience in the manufac- 
tureofIntermediatesandDyestuffswe have 
accumulateda fundof knowledge and tech- 
nical skill that enables us to guarantee our 
products to conform with your most exact- 
ing quality standards. Our own large con- 
sumption requirements of these products 
is your assurance of uniformity of product 
and constant availability of stocks. 


RESISTO FILTERS—Every manufacturer 
of chemicals involving filtrations from cor- 
rosive acid solutions is confronted with the 
problem of premature failure of ordinary 
filter cloths under such severe operating 
conditions. ReEsisto FILTERS will give 
many more filtrations per cloth which 
means a large saving to you in filter press 
operation and maintenance. 


RUBBER ACCELERATORS—Realizing that 
no single accelerator is suitable for every 
rubbercompound or adaptable to all manu- 
facturing processes, we have developed 
and offer a wide variety of organic acceler- 


ators that enable us to recommend a prod- 
uct for practically every type of rubber 
compound and condition of cure. We also 
maintain a service laboratory to furnish 
technical assistance on any rubber com- 
pounding or manufacturing problem. 


ANTIOXIDANTS FOR RUBBER— Since ox- 
ygen is recognized as rubber’s worst enemy 
we have devoted considerable effort to the 
development of antioxidants for use in the 
manufacture of practically all classes of 
rubber goods. Our experienced rubber 
compounders will gladly revise your pres- 
ent recipes to include these chemicals that 
mean longer life for rubber goods. 


RUBBER COLORS—The establishment of 
a synthetic dyestuffs industry inthe United 
States is probably the greatest achieve- 
ment inthe post-war development of chem- 
ical manufacture. Among the hundreds of 
organic dyestuffs we manufacture is a com- 
plete range of colors for rubber that sat- 
isfy nearly every specific need of the man- 
ufacturer of colored articles. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: 


Boston, Mass. 


274 Franklin St. 1114 Union 


Chicago, Ill. 
rust Bldg. 


New York, N. Y. 
8 Thomas St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
351 California St., 
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Acetic Acid 


> 2 Synthetic Glacial 


Packing New Process New Purity 





Aluminum Drums 
Net Weights 


50 lbs. 
100 Ibs ©." NIACET CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


900 lbs. is now producing SYNTHETIC GLACIAL 
Tank Cars ACETIC ACID, that is water white, free from 
metallic and other impurities, with uniform 


strength and purity guaranteed. 


In addition to the Glacial Grade of acetic acid 


Niacet 
Products GRADE of Acetic Acid of unsurpassed purity, 


meeting the U. S. P., edible and strictest speci- 


for ordinary industrial purposes, a SUPERIOR 


Acetaldehyde fications is also ready for market. 


Acetaldol 


Acetic Acid, Samples and specifications of NIACET products 
Glacial will be sent promptly on request. 


Crotonaldehyde 
Paraldehyde 
Paraldol 4 





NIACET CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
+ Niagara Falls > 
New YorRK 
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Baker’s Sodium Tungstate Crystals are snowy 
white, clearcut and absolutely uniform in size 
plete Mt) oF) Lue Meta artucmoerboltbe:untbactembrete(cunaels 
Crventomertaciaed Mieherc)astyceye la et lam et: Cam ent-(e (cae On un 
Baker’s Analyzed” chemicals and acids the 
Sec aer- tue Ms Colum lolesu-tce) a MUR seu (ecm Coy urr-veete) (3 
and prices of our Sodium Tungstate. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Company 
PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 
Graybar Bldg., New York City - 2213 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 


One of 
D 


0 ‘CF 


Dependable Chemicals 
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BICHROMATES 


At first thought, we are likely to think of Bichromates and 
related products as being rather impersonal — little realizing 
how much they actually contribute to our welfare and happiness. 


The shoes we wear, the woolens that clothe us, the 
soap that keeps us clean—the paint that protects and the 
wallpaper that adorns our homes, the shades at our win- 
dows, the fittings in our cars, the photographs in our 
papers, and even the ink that prints this page. 


—these are but just a few scattered points of daily con- 
tact between Bichromates and related products and our 
comfort and general welfare. 


MUTUAL 


BICHROMATES 


serve these industries directly and each and every- 
one of us indirectly with a record of eighty- 
three years of continuous service — 
the largest Producers of Bichro- 
mates in the World. 


‘‘Mutualize Your Chrome Department’”’ 
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FLLIS JACKSON A COMPANY 


1I8NO. FRONT ST 29 BROADWAY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CITY 


Cut Your 
Manufacturing 
Costs 


Save time, trouble and money. 


Split requisitions means more work 
for your Purchasing, Receiving and 


~ Accounting Departments. 


Avoid this by obtaining all your sup- 
plies from one source. 


A dependable source with our 35 
years of service to satisfied customers 


behind us. 





FSTABLBLISIIED 8927 
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Ready for 1929-- 


N™ prices for Barrett Stand- 
ard Anhydrous Ammonia 
have been announced and con- 
tracts for 1929 deliveries may 
be made now. 


Phone, wire or write for prices 
-- or refer direct to our repre- 
sentative in your locality. 


The Gani Company 


Ammonia-Benzol Department 


40 Rector Street New, York,'N. Y. 


ANHYDROUS 


AMMONIA 
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Chemical Financing 





organized under the laws of Dela- 

ware to deal in chemical com- 
pany securities — not, so its officers 
explain, as an investment trust; but 
to furnish small chemical enterprises 
with capital and management counsel 
by acquiring a substantial common 
stock interest and a dominating place 
on the directorate. Profits would pre- 
sumably accrue to the financing group 
through the enhanced value of their 
stock holdings as the result of their 
cash investment and superior manage- 
ment. 


N CORPORATION has recently been 


HIs is a perfectly legitimate proposal. 

It is precisely the general type of 
financial co-operation in chemical manu- 
facturing which we have _ recognized 
as a sore need of the industry and a 
splendid opportunity for sound and 
experienced financiers. We look for- 
ward to the time when powerful or- 
ganizations, similar to those which fi- 
nance and manage public utility com- 
panies, will render similar service in 
chemical fields, and when our larger 
banks will have chemical divisions, with 
expert technical and economic staffs, 
in their industrial departments. 


oR all that we know this new chemi- 
eal financing organization is able 
and willing to render such services. But 
unfortunately we do not know this cer- 
tainly; and before entering into any 
such intimate relations as such a pro- 








posal entails, both the chemical execu- 
tive and the investor have every reason 
to exercise extreme caution in the choice 
of their financial ally. 


uccEss or failure in a chemical enter- 

prise today is most directly under 
the control of two factors, the sound- 
ness of the research and the adequacy 
of the capital that are behind the busi- 
ness. For this reason we have, on nu- 
merous occasions, advocated protective 
and offensive alliances between chem- 
istry and finance. 


ARGE scale operations in chemicals 

require heavy investments and fi- 
nancial interests that were at once pa- 
tient and chemically intelligent would 
be an inestimable benefit. On the other 
hand, our bankers and investors have 
been quick to recognize the dividend 
destroying features of chemical re-search, 
but slower to appreciate fully the im- 
plications of a chemical era in industry 
and the opportunities that will open to 
capital which is thoroughly informed 
and alert to the new values created by 
this same research. Obviously, a better 
understanding between chemical and 
financial interests will be a very con- 
siderable mutual advantage; but as 
we have often taken pains to point 
out, there are certain dangers lurking 
in the specific terms and of such 
alliances. 
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Our Foreign Visitors 


During the past couple of years we have 
kept open house for an army of chemical 
visitors from overseas. They have flooded 
in, industrialists and technicians, salesmen 
and scientists, big men and small fry, Jew 
and Gentile from every nation, shifty spies 
and honest students; good, bad, and indif- 
ferent; and we have made them all more 
than welcome. We have dined them on 
our homely, hearty American fare and wined 
them with synthetic cocktails. We have put 
them up at our clubs and taken them out 
to our golf courses. We have placed them 
at the head of the program at our associa- 
tion meetings. Our universities have given 
them honorary degrees and our societies have 
elected them honorary members. We have 
shown them our plants and explained to them 
our sales methods. We have frankly dis- 
cussed business and finance with them and 
introduced them freely to our customers and 
our bankers. In a word we have been keen 
to give to each and every one whatever it was 
— entertainment, honors, information — that 
his heart most desired. 

We detest a begrudging welcome; yet for 
the very reason that we are jealous of our 
open-handed, open-hearted hospitality should 
we not begin to appraise these foreign visi- 
tors of ours a little more critically ? If we 
lavish the uttermost of cordiality upon the 
ead, the sneak, the imposter, what proper 
greeting have we left for the gentleman and 
the scholar ? 


Is there, for example, any good reason 
why we should sit very humbly at the feet 
of Herr Docktor while he expounds theories 
of coal combustion which the very practice 
of our plants have already anti-dated by 
five years ? Should Baron Whosit be invited 
to lunch after making a business proposal 
so nefarious that it would have brought any 
American promoter a curt invitation to get 
out of our sight ? By what logic do we hail 
an executive from dole-ridden, strike-torn 
England as a messiah of labor problems, or 
a savant from individualistic, artistic France 
as a prophet of mass production? Why do 
we pay a French chemist a big, round sum 
for a chemical process that never had worked 
and how comes it that a German chemist 
earns a fat fee for research aimed to make 
workable a process for which he had already 
been paid a bigger, rounder sum? Does a 
strange accent, a different cut of clothes, a 
foreign address bestow omnipotence in every 
field of economics and chemistry ? Or is it 
not just possible that our good judgment is 
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tainted still with the myth of imported su- 
periority ? 

Unless we discriminate more nicely we not 
only insult the honest business man and the 
sound chemist from abroad, but we also help 
to fix that European opinion which regards 
Americans —in the vigorous language of 
Frank Simmons — as being “either suckers 
or sinners’’, 





Chemical Tariff Schedule 


In dollars and cents three quarters of our 
chemical imports, come into the country duty 
free; and these imports have grown from 
$87,971,000 pre-war, to $100,549,000 in 1922 
when the present tariff went into effect, to 
$138,319,268 last year. 

These figures smear up rather badly the 
popular picture of our chemical industry 
nestling snugly behind a protecting tariff 
wall. That wall, insofar as chemicals are 
concerned, has obviously many a gaping 
breach. Yet because of the close-woven in- 
terdependencies of raw material, product, 
and by-product existing in chemical commerce, 
any proposal to adjust the chemical schedule 
by chopping down a buttress here and filling 
a gap there is fraught with dangerous diffi- 
culties. For this reason a_ through-going 
tariff revision, such as the Republicans prom- 
ised, is infinitely to be preferred by the chemi- 
cal industry to tariff tampering which the 
recently converted protectionist Democrats 
had proposed. The result of the election 
makes such a revision obligatory upon the 
party now safely in control of Congress. 

During the coming tariff revision, agri- 
cultural chemicals will take the place of 
crucial importance held in the past by coal- 
tar chemicals. The duty on ammonium 
sulfate is almost certain to be removed and 
now that there is an effective production of 
urea for fertilizer use the 35 per cent. duty on 
this material will probably be lowered. Sched- 
ules on the new synthetic ammoniates, not 
on the market in 1922, will plainly come under 
discussion, and other new products, and chemi- 
cals which have assumed a new industrial 
importance, will be storm centers. 


At the present time the Tariff Commission 
is actively studying the rates on the various 
sodium phosfates, tartaric acid and cream of 
tartar, glue and edible gelatine, decolorizing 
carbons, and whiting, these schedules having 
already been questioned. Already the in- 
dustry is alert and busy collecting facts and 
figures, for although it is promised that pres- 
ent rates will be changed only upon proof 
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of the need for revision, nevertheless some 
of the most logical changes will affect wide 
circles of competitors and consumers. 





Cloaking Our Ignorance 


We have reasons aplenty to be a bit uppish 
when we consider all the advance that has been 
made in chemical knowledge during the past 
two centuries. It is therefore, a wholesome 
check to our conceit to be pulled up short 
once in a while by a realization that there are 
still many chemical phenomena commonly 
used in this industry about which we are 
wholly ignorant. Here is a sample: 


“Bring two gases together, nothing hap- 
pens, because, you see, the molecules are 
not friendly. But introduce a catalyzing 
agent. Under its benign influence the mole- 
cules accept each other’s embraces and you 


may get an entirely new product or an old 
one very cheaply. 


This is the very language of the alchemist 
who personified chemical substances with 
attributes of love and hate and who explained 
chemical reactions in terms of affinities and 
jealousies, births and deaths. But these are 
not the words of the learned Dr. Faustus. 
They were delivered before the recent Coal 
Conference by Dr. Carl Krauch, director of 
the I. G. and one of the wisest and shrewdest 
of our industrial chemists. 

Nor is the fault with the poverty of our 
language. This neoromantic style which 
prattles about ‘benign influences” and 
“friendly molecules” is simply an admission 
that we know no more about the whys and 
wherefores of catalyts than we do about the 


real reason why hydrogen and oxygen combine 
to make H,O. 





The Outlook for 1929 


Business in the chemical industry during the 
year which is now rapidly drawing to a close 
has lived up to the predictions which were 
made for it at this time last year. Using the 
present contract season’s returns as a criterion 
of what may be expected for 1929, indicates 
that the coming year will be equally as good 


as has 1928 from the point of view of sales 
volume. 


While there are some exceptions to the 
existing good conditions, these are more than 
counterbalanced by the firm position of many 
of the large volume tonnage chemicals. Al- 
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cohol, which at this time last year, presented 
a rather dubious outlook, has taken a turn for 
the better, and while we hesitate to subscribe 
to the theory that the present position of 
alcohol is very well maintained there seems 
no question that the disheartening price 
slashing of 1927 has been modified to a great 
extent. Alkali chemicals, particularly caustic 
soda, looked on as the barometer of the 
industry, are another example of the sound 
condition of the market to-day. Solvent 
materials, methanol, acetate of lime and 
acetic acid are other items which come to 
mind as continuing to maintain the strength 
gained as the year draws to a close. 


Among other things, the tremendous volume 
of sale of heavy chemicals and solvent ma- 
terials to the fast growing lacquer and rayon 
industries, has been responsible for the strong 
position of many of the items. A glance at 
some estimated figures of the consumption of 
chemicals in the rayon industry during 1928, 
reveal the true significance of the potentialties 
for the future of these particular chemicals. 
The consumption of caustic soda in the viscose 
process field will be 164,000,000 pounds and 
sulfurie acid 123,000,000 pounds. This may 
be the answer to the admitted strength of 
both these chemicals. The viscose process 
field will also account for the consumption of 
carbon disulfide to the extent of 49,200,000 
pounds. In addition it has been estimated 
that this consumption will be increased during 
1929 to 200,000,000, 150,000,000 and 60,000, 
000 pounds of caustic soda, sulfuric acid and 
carbon disulfide respectively. 


Continuing along the list we find such im- 
posing figures as 248,000,000 pounds of mixed 
acid, 480,000 gallons of alcohol, 8,000,000 
gallons of ether, 32,000,000 pounds of calcium 
monosulfide, 16,000,000 pounds of ammonium 
sulfate, 1,200,000 pounds of copper and 
4,500,000 pounds of ammonia. 

While we have no estimates as to lacquer 
solvent consumption, the strength of the 
markets would indicate that sales of equal 
magnitude are responsible for the strength in 
the chemical raw materials. Thus it would 
seem that these and other industries which 
have been recently coming to the fore will 
more than make up for the volume of sales 
lost to the chemical industry by the curtailing 
of industries which these new ventures have 
partially supplanted. Next year should go 
a long way toward regulating buying condi- 
tions in these industries and until this is the 
case it will not be possible to gauge the full 
benefit to the chemical industry. 
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They Say:--- 


Of the seven commodities and lines replacing the 
old, it is said that today five of these, i. e., the auto- 
mobile, motion pictures, chemical, radio and elec- 
trical industries furnish a living to over 30,000,000 
people. This has come about through research, the 
most potent arm of greater efficiency—H. W. Mc- 
Cullough, U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Combined improvement in the earnings of chemical 
companies was disclosed by the statements recently 
published by eight companies. A good advance was 
registered in the first half of the year when a larger 
group of eleven companies had a 13% rise in profits 
over the same half-year of 1927.—National Bank of 
Commerce Monthly. 


We must constantly guard our essential chemical 
industries with adequate protection tariffs. It is of 
little advantage that we may buy imported goods 
for a little less, if the money leaves the country and 
American workers are thrown out of their jobs.— 
American Trade Mark Association. 


Individualism has its limitations and isolation its 
handicaps. Business and industry are ,today too 
complex for a single human mind to comprehend all 
about it— that is the problem which confronts 
management today.—H. W. McCullough, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Because I talk of business does not mean that I 
place material things above spiritual things. On the 
contrary, I see prosperity merely as the rich soil 
from which spiritual virtues as well as education 
and art and satisfactions in life can grow.— Herbert 
Hoover. 


Present business, immediate trade prospects, in- 
ventories, employment conditions, the demand for 
labor, the wage scale paid and the degree of indus- 
trial peace enjoyed by industry, all show an improve- 
ment over 1927.—National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


In American business life of today there seem to 
be three Production, Co-operation 
and Combination, and under their guidance we are 
apparently embarked on the greatest era of pros- 
perity the world has ever known.—The Test Tube. 


gods:— Mass 


My Government will omit no sacrifices by means 
of which Chile can supply humanity, in the best pos- 
sible condition, with the vital elements which she 
has at her disposal and which are indispensable to 
them.—The President of the Chilean Republic. 


Profits are no longer the difference between selling 
price and cost. Instead, they are the difference be- 
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tween new ideas and old ones, new and out-of-date 
methods, new and obsolete equipment.—Ray M. 
Hudson, Bureau of Standards. 


Nitrates can be produced more economically by 
other processes than the cyanamid process, and by 
the use of coal at less cost than by the use of hydro- 
electric power.—National Fertilizer Association. 


The pacifist oratory at the Assembly of the League 
of Nations is Christmas card platitude at best and 
humbug at worst.—G. Bernard Shaw. 











Ten Years Ago 

















From ‘‘Drug and Chemical Markets’’ December 1918 


Du Pont Chemical Co. is granted a charter under the laws of 
Delaware with an authorized capital of $3,600,000; the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours also files a charter at Dover, Del., with an 
authorized capital of $100,000. 


Leading manufacturers present plan to War Industries Board 
regarding licensing of dyestuff importers as a method of pro- 
tecting American industry from destruction through foreign 
competition. 


Manufacture of acetone by distillation of corn becomes one 
of the most important of the new chemical industries established 
in Canada as a result of the war; production exceeds ten tons 
a day. 


Dr. William Beckers, vice-president, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. is granted leave of absence for a year. He intends 
to retire and devote his time to several institutions in which he is 
interested. 


British Dyes, Ltd., and Levinstein, Ltd., to be amalgamated 
in a new corporation to be called the British Dyestuff Corp. 
Final consummation awaits shareholders’ agreement. 


Census is to be taken of coal-tar chemicals on account of the 
rapid development of the industry in the United States and the 
complex and technical tariff problems involved. 


Charles F. Kelly appointed sales manager of Monsanto 
Chemical Works. His attention is to be directed to the marketing 
of Monsanto pharmaceutical products. 


Butterworth-Judson Corporation, Newark, N. J., reduces its 
operations and decreases its force of employees owing to cancel- 
lation of Government contracts. 


Grasselli Chemical Co. purchases chemical division of Bayer 
Co. for $2,500,000; Sterling Products Co. also announces pur- 
chase of Bayer Co. stock. 


American Dyes Institute and American Dyestuffs Manufac- 
turers’ Association is to hold a joint meeting with a view to 
amalgamating. 


United States Industrial Chemical Co.’s contract to supply 
acetone is cancelled by Government for purpose of taking an 
invenotry. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. asks Federal Trade Com- 
mission for five additional licenses covering German patents. 
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War-Time Chemical Progress and 


Peace-Time Chemical Products 


By Alan A. Claflin 
The L. B. Fortner Company, Boston 


O the student of chemical Concluding his survey _ this direction practically impossible 


progress during the war pe- 


riod, acetone is a most in- on chemical expanston 


in war time. If acetone were to be 
made from calcium acetate, then 


teresting product. While the War during and since the other sources for that material must 


brought an unprecedented demand 


be developed rather than wood dis- 


for many chemical products, this World War, Mr. Claflin tillation. Two were available and 


demand could be met by the ex- 
tensive and expansion of peace 
time facilities for their production, of many 
but in the case of acetone this was 
not true. 


which were considered 


tells of the development immediate attention given them. 


The first of these was the oxida- 


commodities tion of ethyl alcohol virtually an 


adaptation of the ordinary and 
familar quick vinegar process to the 


Up to 1914 there was one primary the result of drastic war production of a technical product 


source for the production of acetone, 
namely, the dry distillation of wood. 


measures, but which to- 


rather than a comestible. In the 
Indies, both East and West and in 


In this distillation, acetone is ob- day form a mayor group India itself, Great Britain had vast 


tained from two sources, first the 


resources of molasses that could be 


rectification of the crude wood of the chemical industry. fermented to aleohol, and the al- 


spirit, and second, the dry distilla- 

tion of acetate of lime. On an anhydrous basis, the 
crude wood spirit may yield as much as fifteen per 
cent. acetone, although this yield is higher than ever 
realized if the acetone is to conform to the standards 
of purity required by the British authorities for the 
manufacture of Cordite. In the distillation of acetate 
of lime, the reaction is (CH3 C OO)2 Ca=(CHs)2 
CO+Ca Coz and twenty-six pounds of acetone for 
one hundred pounds of acetate is an exceptionally 
good yield. In fact, the average plant yield was 
generally nearer nineteen or twenty pounds of pure 
acetone, but the so-called acetone oils, which are the 
higher and mixed — ketones, made acetone produc- 
tion moderately profitable. Since in the average 
wood distilling plant the yield of a cord of wood is 
only a little over two hundred pounds of acetate of 
lime and five or six gallons of crude spirit on a dry 
basis, it will be seen that from a cord of wood rather 
less than fifty pounds of acetone can be expected. A 
wood distilling plant with reasonably efficient by- 
product and recovery equipment cost just prior to 
the war from $2,500 to $3,500 per cord. To increase 
the acetone production therefore by the construction 
of wood distilling plants was almost a hopeless pro- 
position, particularly since to obtain even the meagre 
yields of commercial practice, it is necessary to distill 
seasoned wood, or if kiln drying was resorted to, this 
would mean much additional plant and fuel. Then 
the man power involved would make expansion in 
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cohol thus obtained, diluted to 
rather less than five per cent. and run over bamboo 
shavings inoculated with acetic bacteria, is oxidized 
fairly quantitatively to acetic acid. The greatest 
loss in this process is due to the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion rather than the acetic oxidation and a yield of 
around four pounds of acetic acid to a gallon of mo- 
lasses is obtained. 

In United States one large “quick vinegar’ plant 
was constructed by the Government to operate on 
aleohol made at the U. 8. Industrial Alcohol plant at 
Curtis Bay, near Baltimore. After the war this plant 
was taken over by the alcohol company, and it is 
interesting to note that due to their development 
of a process of esterification in the vapor phase, they 
are able to use the dilute acetic acid made in this 
vinegar plant for making the acetate esters now so 
largely used as solvents. 

Since Great Britain had great electric power re- 
serves in Canada, notably at Niagara and Shawinigan 
Falls, the production of calcium carbide was rapidly 
increased. As is well known, calcium carbide evolves 
acetylene when added to water, according to the re- 
action Ca C+2H20 =Ca(O H)2+Ce2He. This acetly- 
lene is absorbed in sulfuric acid in the presence of 
mercuric sulfate and from this sulfurie acid solution 
on warming aldehyde is distilled. Aldehyde is readily 
oxidized with a platinum or cerium oxide catalyst to 
acetic acid. As this oxidation takes place in the vapor 
phase, pure and practically anhydrous acetic acid is 
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directly obtained. As a process of making glacial 
acetic acid it is probable that this oxidation of alde- 
hyde obtained from acetylene will shortly supercede 
the purification and concentration of acetic acid 
obtained from the distillation of wood. 

Meanwhile in England, there was being developed 
a process for acetone that was independent of the 
destructive distillation of acetate. This process is 
the fermentation of farinaceous mashes by special 
bacilli. For a long time it had been known that in 
the ordinary alcoholic fermentation certain higher 
alcohols are formed, these alcohols being collectively 
known as fusel oil. Fusel oil was sold directly as a 
solvent or separated into its constituent alcohols, 
mainly amyl, which in turn were converted into 
esters for solvent purposes. Now it was always a 
debatable question among distillery bacteriologists 
whether the fusel oils are formed by the action of 
yeasts on some constituents of the mash, if in the 
rather complex metabolism by which sugar is con- 
verted into ethyl alcohol these higher alcohols are 
formed, or whether these higher alcohols are pro- 
duced by the action of special bacteria that contami- 
nated commercial yeasts. The fact that the yield 
of fusel oil is fairly constant and independent of the 
source of the mash, indicated the second or third 
explanation more probable, although the composi- 
tion of a fusel oil from a grain mash differs consider- 
ably from a molasses mash. 


Synthesis of Rubber 


During the latter part of the Nineteenth Century, 
distillery chemists were giving some attention to the 
subject as the increasing demand particularly for 
amyl acetate as a nitro cellulose solvent made fusel 
oil a particularly profitable by-product. Therefore 
it was the amyl alcohol constituent that was rather 
sought and this was higher in the grain fusel oils. 
However, early in the present century Perkin ac- 
complished his famous synthesis of rubber and the 
basis of this was iso-prene a derivative of butyl 
alcohol. With the prices of rubber soaring as they 
were at this period, it looked as if this synthesis might 
be commercially feasible if butyl alcohol could be 
cheaply obtained. 

In 1910 the British firm of Strange & Graham, Ltd. 
undertook the commercial production of butyl al- 
cohol by fermentation using bacteria of a type first 
isolated by Fritz. These bacteria apparently are of 
very wide distribution and occur both on grains and 
roots. To an extent their occurrence and activities 
had been overlooked because in an ordinary alcohol 
mash the yeast or its enzymes rapidly rob them of 
their food, also they thrive at a temperature higher 
than the optimum for yeast. Fernbach in 1911 ap- 
plied for a patent covering the use of one variety of 
bacteria of this type which he designated Bacteria 
B F, which he found fermented a potato mash but 
not a grain mash. This selective action is presum- 
ably due to the lower nitrogen content of the potato 
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mashes. In the meantime Charles Weizmann also 
associated with the same enterprise had isolated a 
bacteria he called B Y. 

The process of making butyl alcohol by the Fern- 
bach bacteria had not reached much beyond the 
large scale experimental stage when the War began, 
but it had progressed far enough to demonstrate 
that very considerable quantities of acetone were 
produced concurrently with butyl alcohol. With the 
cordite manufacturers clamoring for acetone, atten- 
tion was at once turned to this process. The firm of 
Strange & Graham using the Fernbach bacteria con- 
tracted to furnish acetone to the British Govern- 
ment and early in 1915 were supplying a thousand 
pounds per week. Meanwhile the Nobel Explosives 
Company looked into the feasibility of using the 
Weizmann bacteria, and were so much impressed 
that they persuaded Weizmann to apply for a patent 
(granted in March 1915) and they established a 
plant adjacent to their explosives works. The suc- 
cess of this plant was so great that five or six large 
distilleries were adopted for its operation and the 
distillery plant of Strange & Graham also changed 
over to it. Primarily the advantage of the Weiz- 
mann bacteria over the Fernbach was the operation 
of grain. As the war developed and the submarine 
menace made a shortage of grain in the British Is- 
lands, the Weizmann process was operated in a dis- 
tillery in Toronto and later the British Government 
bought a large distillery in Terre Haute. When we 
entered the War the government took over a large 
Peoria distillery and operated it for this process. 

The Weizmann process in essence consists in a 
selective culture, developing the germs that are most 
active in production of butyl alcohol and resistant 
to heat. The fermentation takes place in an un- 
hydrolized mash at 35° to 36° C and is complete in 
approximately forty-eight hours. The yields are 
in the proportion of 30% butyl alcohol, 15% acetone 
and 5% ethyl alcohol. During the war time the 
acetone was the valuable product and the butyl 
alcohol largely an almost useless by-product, great 
quantities were stored and also considerable broken 
down into ethyl-methyl ketone, which like acetone 
could be used as a solvent for nitro-cellulose. 


New Demands for Acetone 


While the original demand for acetone had come 
from the cordite manufacturers, this process was 
changed to minimize the quantities required, but 
meanwhile there had arisen two new demands for 
acetone, that of tear gases, which we have already 
considered, and that of airplane dope. For more than 
a decade before the World War, cellulose acetate 
had been commercially a sort of technical foundling. 
When the process for its production was first de- 
veloped, all manner of prospectively valuable uses 
were suggested for it, but to a large extent these had 
never materialized. Airplane wings, however, re- 
quired a varnish, and as its composition was mys- 
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» terious to the uninitiated, this varnish was called 


‘dope’. Acetone was needed as a solvent for the 
cellulose acetate and the demand for this purpose 
made up for any slackening of demand for the ex- 
plosive makers. For the production of cellulose 
acetate itself the cheap glacial acetic acid from the 
acetylene aldehyde process was a life saver 


With the consideration of the acetone problem and 
its solution, it may be well to pass from the chemistry 
of war to the chemistry of peace. 


Atmospheric Nitrogen Fixation 


In the adaptation to peace-time needs of the prog- 
ress in atmospheric nitrogen fixation made during 
the stress of war time, United States of all the great 
industrial nations has been slowest. As has been 
pointed out, war time experience demonstrated be- 
yond a shadow of doubt that the Haber process, or 
modifications thereof, that is, the direct process, is 
the most economical. This demonstration advisedly 
halted the great American war plant operation at 
Muscle Shoals. While it was probably sound for the 
emergency of war. needs to build a plant to operate 
according to a process that was actually producing 
in Allied territory and from which operating execu- 
tives could be summoned, peace changed all such 
conditions. Germany’s experience became in a sense 
world knowledge, and the problem was altered from 
that of an available supply of fixed nitrogen at any 
cost, to the most economical supply. 

In other nations this alteration in conditions was 
perhaps not so marked, because only in America do 
war clouds become diaphanous immediately hostili- 
ties are concluded. Hence in England there is one 
great fixation plant, but in America — while there 
are seven or eight plants— the actual production 
up to the present time has been very small in com- 
parison with European production. This, however, 
does not mean the problem has not been intensively 
studied here, for exactly the contrary is the case, 
but here the change from a defensive to an economic 
problem has been more clearly recognized, and time 
and money have been spent to get the best process 
rather than an operating process. What actual pro- 
duction has taken place has been either experimental 
or where there has been by-product hydrogen. The 
American production, relatively meagre as it has 
been, has not been without its economic effect, as the 
price of ammonia has declined until it is about one- 
third that of the pre-war times. 


Coal Tar Dyestuffs 


When one contemplates the vast American coal 
tar dyestuff industry of today, no one would think 
of comparing its production with the annual pur- 
chases of candy by the Woolworth stores, yet that 
was the deprecatory comparison made as late as 1915, 
but the developments of picric acid and trinitrotoluol 
as military explosives once and for all time indis- 
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solubly linked the peace time color factory to the 
war-time explosive industry. The war-time ante- 
cedents of another now great industry has not, how- 
ever, been so much emphasized nor become so trite. 
Of the great multitude who admire the sturdy finish 
on the bodies of their automobiles, the variety of the 
colors, the lustre that is practically as permanent as 
the car itself, how many think of the lacquer in- 
dustry as an offspring of the Great War. 

Paint, as well known, consists of a vehicle and a 
pigment, while lacquers consist of a pigment, a plastic 
and a solvent. Previous to the Great War there was 
one plastic for lacquer celluloid. Celluloid is gun 
cotton made plastic by camphor, a typical example 
of that scientific vagueness, a solid solution. Before 
the war there were two limitations on the extension 
of the lacquer industry, the relative scarcity and high 
price of camphor, and the likewise relative scarcity 
and high price of the solvents, fusel oil and its de- 
rivatives. No guide boards are needed to connect 
gun cotton, nitrated cellulose with war activities. 
The Weizmann process makes twice as much butyl 
aleohol, or butanol as it is now popular to eall it, as 
it does acetone. 


Lacquer Development 


When the war ended, there were great quantities 
of butanol available and it was soon ascertained that 
it and its derivatives had the valuable solvent prop- 
erties of fusel oil. Further the greater the demand 
the more cheaply it could be made. Also there were 
great quantities of nitro cellulose to be salvaged to 
the arts of peace. The handicap of camphor scarcity 
was met by the gradual development of a wide variety 
of compounds as plasticizers, that could in part or 
entirely replace camphor. Among these may be 
mentioned the tri phenyl and tri cresyl phosphates, 
really prewar products, ethyl and butyl phthalates, 
butyl stearates, in fact a vast range of esters. Then 
the Weizmann process was not alone the contributor 
to this industry provided by the war time search for 
acetone. Ethyl acetate is a valuable lacquer solvent, 
indeed it must be particularly emphazised, that a 
modern lacquer is a carefully balanced formula ac- 
cording to the purpose for which the lacquer is to 
be used, and the alcohol distilleries which made acetic 
acid for war purposes now utilize it to make ethyl 
acetate. The American invention by which such 
esters are made in the vapor phase and thereby 
utilize dilute acid is a valuable contribution to this 
industry. 


The manufacture of explosives and connected and 
contributory industries have a partner in this peace- 
ful lacquer industry, as they did in their task of 
obliterating the enemy. Until mustard gas became 
as important as T N T, few chemists had thought of 
ethylene since first year organic chemistry. Both 
in Germany and by the Allies, the ethylene for mus- 
tard gas was obtained by the dehydration of alchol. 
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Where cost is of minor consequence the production 
of ethylene from alcohol is perhaps not illogical, ex- 
cept that aleohol production to a large extent con- 
sumes products that have a food value and the fer- 
mentation itself is extravagant as about one half the 
carbohydrate molecule is wasted as carbon dioxide; 
but for peace time purposes, ethylene from this source 
goes back to its place in the pages of the text book. 
On the other hand, there are alternate sources of 
ethylene; coal gas contains from four to six per cent. 
ethylene oil gas made by destructively distilling crude 
oil contains, however, upwards of thirty-five per cent. 
fibre, would have unquestionably been much slower 
in reaching its present high degree of achievement, 
had it not been for the expansion induced by the use 
of cellulose acetate as air plane dope. 


War Brought Improvements 


Many improvements in the technical industries, 
minor perhaps in magnitude, but nevertheless of 
especial value, can be traced to the intensive study 
of war time. The attention given to phenomena of 
absorption by charcoal in the contrivance of the gas 
mask is reflected not only in the tremendously in- 
creased efficiency of decolorizing carbons, but in all 
sorts of catalytic processes. The improvement in 
fumigation due to familiarity with war gases is rather 
obvious, but the use of smoke insecticides of the same 
origin probably will be of more ultimate importance. 
Great, however, as already have been the peace time 


gains from the intensive work of war times really 
the most valuable in potentiality is the co-operation 
it inspired between the scientist and the industrialist 
the university and the factory, and the general recog- 
nition by the public that the Chemical Age has 
arrived. 





Ways and Means Committee of the House announces that 
hearings on revisions of existing tariff schedules on chemicals, 
oils and paints will be held January 7, 8 and 9. This is in line 
with a program for general revision of the tariff which it is 
believed will be undertaken at a special session of Congress 
in the Spring or Fall of 1929. Among the other hearings on 
tariff schedules, in addition to those on chemicals, oils and 
paints, made public December 4, by Chairman Hawley of the 
House Committee were: earths, earthenware, glassware, January 
10, 11; metals and manufactures of, January 14, 15, 16; sugar, 
molasses and manufactures of January 21, 22; and agricultural 
products and provisions, January 24, 25 and 28. 


Beryllum glass is produced by Chi Fang Lai, Chinese research 
fellow, University of Pittsburgh, working with Alexander Silver- 
man, head of the chemistry department. This glass is of value 
in optical work because of its superior hardness, and in treatment 
of rickets and other diseases because it allows ultra-violet rays 
to penetrate. In making the glass, beryllum oxide was success- 
fully substituted for soda lime silicate, used in ordinary glass. 


British, French and Japanese governments have agreed on the 
terms of a warning to the Nationalist government of China that 
they have not accepted recently announced changes by the 
Chinese minister of Finance concerning the method of collec- 
tion of the salt tax. 
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Lord Birkenhead, British Jurist 
and Statesman, Joins Board of I.C.I. 


Frederick Edwin Smith, 56, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain (1919-1922), First Baron of Birkenhead, 1919, First Earl 
of Birkenhead (1922), and Secretary of State for India (1924-28), 
joins the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., as a director, at a 
salary of $10,000 a year and a share of one-half of one per cent. in 
the profits. Last year his per- 
centage would have amounted 
to over $100,000 since the I. C. 
I.’s profits for that year were 
$20,164,585. 

Lord Birkenhead has _ been 
one of England’s most colorful 
political figures for almost a 
generation. He has the repu- 
tation of being the “‘lion”’ of any 
gathering, whether large or 
small, public or private. As 
Lord High Chancellor, his quick 
legal mind, withering scorn, 
sphinx-like attitude and im- 
mobile face, made him one of 
the best and most cordially hated 
of English jurists. As Member of Parliament, his brilliance in 
public debate and his supremely persuasive power made him 
often favored by the Conservatives for Premier. Brilliancy and 
resourcefulness are perhaps his outstanding characteristics. 

Although he has been successful as often as any man in Eng- 
land, he has no false pride. When the question of title came 
up he selected Birkenhead, thus making famous this rather un- 
prepossessing town of his origin which is but little older than 
himself. When he resigned the portfolio of Secretary of State 
for India he announced that he did so because he found his salary 
of $25,000 a year not enough to provide for the future of his 
family. On one of the many occasions when he returned to 
Birkenhead School, where as ‘Freddy’ Smith he got his start, 
he uttered the following gem in the course of his talk to the 
pupils. ‘‘While you are young, cultivate the habit of industry. 
I regret that I never did so.”’ 

In his new position with Imperial Chemical Industries, Lord 
Birkenhead will be associated with some of the best names in 
British industry. Lord Melchett is chairman, Sir Harry Mc- 
Gowan is deputy chairman, and other directors include Lord 
Ashfield, Lord Colwyn, Lord Read and Sir Josiah Stamp. Just 
how he will fit in here, or what his contribution will be to the 
chemical industry is as yet undetermined, but judging by his 
past record, his lordship will not leave the matter long in doubt. 








The Royal Dutch Shell plans to work with the Koninklijke 
Hoogovens of Ijmu iden in producing artificial fertilizers and 
synthetic ammonia. The project will be begun on a small scale 
at first with a capacity of 10,000 tons of pure nitrogen a year, 
manufactured by the Mont Cenis process. 


A committee has been named by the Australian Quicksilver 
Mining Co., Melbourne, to carry on negotiations looking toward 
amalgamation with the New Jamieson Quicksilver Mines. One 
offer made by the latter concern has been rejected by the stock- 
holders of the Australian Quicksilver Mining Co. 


Imports of calcium chloride into the United States which in 
1927 reached 13,027,889 pounds, have more than doubled since 
1923 when imports of this commodity amounted to but 6,464,602 
pounds. Practically all of these imports are supplied by Ger- 
many. 


Santiago Saciocello Co., a Chilean firm, has purchased the 
entire nitrate holdings of Lockett Brothers, a British company, 


for a reported consideration of £100,000. 
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The Chemical Industry Benefits 
from the 


Increasing Rayon Production 


HE rayon industry is now 
working on plans for a great 
increase in the consumption 

of chemicals in the manufacture of 


all kinds of rayon yarns. The aver- 
age chemical manufacturer will 


hardly appreciate the importance 
of this movement to him and to his 
industry, and it is for this reason 
that we are giving this exposition 
with the avowed purpose of show- 
ing the chemical industry the real 
significance of the definition of 
rayon as a chemcial yarn and of 
emphasizing to him the great op- 
portunities that the rayon industry 
offers the chemical manufacturer 
for the sale of chemicals. 

Two points must be emphasized 
before we can proceed to the discussion of our main 
theme. The chemical manufacturer must first under- 
stand what rayon is, must know that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of rayon and that the chemicals used 
by the rayon producer varies in accordance with the 
nature of rayon that he makes. Secondly, he must 
appreciate the development that is now going on in 
the rayon industry and the importance of the change 
in the mind of the textile men as to what the rayon 
of the future will be. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that there are 
now four principal rayons, namely viscose rayon, 
nitro rayon, cuprammonium rayon and acetate rayon. 
The first three are also known as regenerated cel- 
luloses while the last, acetate rayon, is an ester of 
cellulose, namely cellulose acetate. The term, re- 
generated cellulose, infers that the cellulose is first 
dissolved in a solvent or changed in chemical com- 
position so that it will dissolve and then it is allowed 
to return to the original cellulose state, not completely, 
of course, but far enough so that the original strength 
characteristics are secured to a degree. 

The rayon industry is constantly using large quan- 
tities of chemicals not only to convert the cellulose 
into soluble form, but also large quantities of solvents 
to dissolve the converted cellulose. The rayon in- 
dustry also uses great amounts of chemicals to coagu- 
late the spun filament. Finally chemicals are em- 
ployed to change the characteristics of the rayon, as 
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for example in the production of a 
filament with duller luster, that is 
a delustered rayon, and to bleach 
rayon. In the further processing 
of rayon additional chemicals are 
employed, but we are not concerned 
with them here, limiting ourselves 
only to the consumption of chemi- 
cals by the rayon producer alone. 

Viscose rayon, the most impor- 
tant type, is made in large quanti- 
ties both here and abroad. Its pro- 
duction in this country is much 
more than all other types combined. 
As it is estimated that the produc- 
tion of rayon in the United States 
will be 100,000,000 pounds in 1928, 
at least 82,000,000 pounds will be 
viscose rayon. Viscose rayon is 
made in this country by the Viscose Co. at its plants 
located at Marcus Hook, Pa., Lewiston, Pa., Roanoke, 
Va. and Parkerburg, W. Va., by the du Pont Co. at 
its plants located at Buffalo, N. Y., Old Hickory, 
Tenn. by the Industrial Rayon Corp. at its plant 
located in Cleveland, by the Delaware Rayon Co., 
New Castle, Del., by American Glanzsoff Corp. at 
Elizabethton, Tenn., by the Belamose Corp. at 
Rocky Hill, Conn., by the Skenandoa Rayon Co. 
at Utica, N. Y., by the Acme Rayon Corp. at Cleve- 
land, O. Additional companies that have been or- 
ganized for the manufacture of rayon by the viscose 
method and that are building plants at the present 
time are the American Chatillon Corp. at Rome, Ga., 
American Enka Corp. at Asheville, N. C., Woon- 
socket Rayon Co., at Woonsocket, R. I., New Bed- 
ford Rayon Co. at New Bedford, Mass. A company 
is also building a plant for the manufacture of vis- 
cose rayon at Burlington, N. C. The name of this 
company is not available at the present time, and the 
plant is commonly called the Johnson plant. 

These new plants will very likely come into pro- 
duction during the year 1929. In addition thereto, 
the du Pont rayon plant, located at Ampthill, Va., 
will also come into production during the year 1929 
probably about July of that year. It should also 
be mentioned that the Industrial Rayon Corp. is 
building a new plant at Covington, Va., which will 
also start operating some time during 1929. 
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The production of viscose rayon during the year 
1928 should reach a total of 82,000,000. As is well- 
known viscose rayon is made from bleached sulphite 
wood pulp, this means that at least twice as much 
sulfite pulp will be consumed during this year for the 
manufacture of viscose rayon. This volume of pulp 
must be considered entirely as additional produc- 
tion for the pulp industry which still has to take care 
of the requirements of the paper industry for sulfite 
pulp. The additional consumption of chemicals, 
such as sulfur, lime, bleaching powder, ete., for the 
manufacture of this additional amount of rayon pulp 
has had an important effect on the chemical market 
and is directly due to rayon. 


Chemicals in Viscose Rayon 


But the manufacture of viscose rayon requires the 
use of certain important chemicals, and these are 
caustic soda, sulfuric acid and carbon disulfide. It 
takes approximately two pounds of caustic soda to 
make one pound of viscose rayon and hence the con- 
sumption of caustic soda for this purpose in 1928 
will be 164,000,000 pounds or 82,000 tons. 
quires one and one-half pounds of sulfuric acid to 
make one pound of rayon, the acid being used as the 
coagulating medium to bring about coagulation of 
the viscose filament directly after it is spun. The 
consumption of sulfuric acid for viscose rayon manu- 
facture during 1928 will therefore amount to 123,000, 
000 pounds or 61,500 tons. Carbon disulfide us used 
to convert the alkali cellulose, which is first made 
by treatment of pulp with caustic soda, into the 
xanthate. It requires about six-tenths of a pound 
of the carbon disulfide per pound of viscose manu- 
factured. Hence in 1928 the consumption of this 
chemical in the manufacture of viscose yarn will be 
49,200,000 pounds or 24,600 tons. There are of course 
other chemicals which are used in this process, such 
as bleaching powder, which is used in quite large 
quantities to bleach the viscose rayon yarn. This 
is done as a general rule in the plant of the producer. 
Mention must also be made of chemicals such as zine 
sulfate, epsom salt and others which are added to 
the coagulating bath in order to dull the lustre of 
the viscose rayon and make delustered grades which 
are very much in demand at the present time for the 
manufacture of hosiery. However, the consumption 
of these latter does not approach in any way that of 
the three principal chemicals mentioned above. 


82,000,000 Lbs. Viscose Rayon This Year 


It is a matter of record that of the total of 82,000, 
000 pounds of rayon being manufactured by the vis- 
cose process in 1928, 52,000,000 pounds are made by 
the Viscose Co., and 19,000,000 pounds by the du 
Pont Rayon Co., while four million pounds will be 
made by the Industrial Rayon Corp. The remainder, 
15,000,000 will be made by the other viscose pro- 


ducers listed above. The Viscose plant located at 


Roanoke, Va., is the largest single rayon manufac- 
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turing plant in the world. There are 5,600 employees 
at this plant, and it has a potential output of twenty 
million pounds of viscose rayon a year. The extent 
of this company’s activities in the rayon field this 
yield may perhaps better be appreciated when it is 
realized that it has been making rayon at the rate 
of one million pounds a week, consuming 2,000,000 
pounds of caustic soda, 1,500,000 pounds of sulfuric 
acid and 660,000 pounds of carbon disulfide weekly 
to make this production. 

The chemical industry will be interested to learn 
what the coming year, 1929, has to offer it in the way 
of opportunities of selling chemicals to the viscose 
rayon industry. Viscose rayon production during the 
year 1929 will be at least 100,000,000 pounds. The 
increase in the production of viscose rayon will come 
not only from new plants that will come into pro- 
duction during that year but also from old plants 
whose productive capacity will be increased. Thus 
the du Pont Co. is building a very large plant for 
making viscose rayon in super-extra and multi-fila- 
ment yarn at Ampthill, Va., near Richmond. This 
plant will turn out about 3,200,000 pounds of viscose 
rayon a year, as it is now planned. The plant will be 
operating at full capacity by November 1929. 


New Rayon Plant Sites 


The Industrial Rayon Corp. is also building a new 
plant to manufacture rayon by the viscose process 
at Covington, Va. This plant is also expected to 
start operating sometime in 1929. The American 
Enka Corp. is erecting a plant at Asheville, N. C., 
which is to have an annual production of 10,000,000 
pounds of viscose rayon. This plant will also start 
operating in 1929 and will be the largest plant making 
viscose rayon next to Viscose and du Pont. It is 
said that about 4000 operatives will be employed 
in this plant. American Chatillon Corp. is build- 
ing a plant at Rome, Ga., for the manufacture of 
rayon both by the viscose and the acetate process. 
The capacity of the plant to make viscose rayon will 
be 12,000 pounds daily. It is expected that the plant 
will commence operations some time in 1929 and by 
1930 the capacity of the plant to make viscose rayon 
will have been doubled. 

Furthermore, it is quite possible that the Woon- 
socket Rayon Co. will be making large quantities 
of viscose rayon in 1929 at Woonsocket, R. I1., as 
well as the New Bedford Rayon Co., at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and the Burlington Rayon Co. at the 
Johnson plant in Burlington, N. C. (The real name 
of this rayon company is still unknown). 

This increase in the production of viscose rayon 
making a total of 100,000,000 pounds means that 
there will be required for this manufacture 200,000, 
000 pounds of pulp, 60,000,000 pounds of carbon 
disulfide, 200,000,000 pounds of caustic soda and 
150,000,000 pounds of sulfuric acid. These stupen- 
dous quantities of chemicals that will be consumed 
in 1929 by just the viscose branch of the rayon in- 
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dustry alone clearly demonstrate why rayon is called 
one of the principal chemical industries. 
rayon manufacturers will also consume larger amounts 
of bleaching powder for bleaching rayon and other 
chemicals which are used in the manufacturing op- 
erations. 


The viscose 


Nitro Rayon Ranks Second 


Next in importance of the rayon yarns made in 
this country from the standpoint of production is 
nitro rayon. Nitro rayon is also known as Char- 
donnet rayon, Count Chardonnet being the first to 
make it on a commercial scale. It is in fact the first 
rayon to be manufactured on such a scale and sold 
to the public. Nitro rayon is a regenerated cellulose 
and is manufactured by treating cotton linters with 
mixed acid, that is an acid which contains certain 
definite proportions of nitric and sulphuric acid. 
After nitration the cellulose nitrate is dissolved in 
a mixture of ether and alcohol and then spun. The 
spun filaments are then denitrated by treatment with 
a sulfide. This type of rayon also requires some 
bleaching. The important chemicals used in its 
manufacture are mixed acid, ether, alcohol, a sulfide 
and ammonium sulfate. 


Alcohol, Ether Consumption Large 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America at Hopewell, 
Va. is the sole American maker of nitro rayon. This 
plant will make about eight million pounds of nitro 
rayon in 1928, will consume about the same weight 
of cotton linters and about 31 pounds of mixed acid 
for every pound of nitro rayon or 248,000,000 pounds. 
This is a gross figure and the net consumption is of 
course less due to the recovery and reuse of spent 
acid. For every pound of nitro rayon made there 
are required about one gallon of ether and about 
0.6 gallon of alcohol. Here again the figures are gross 
for a certain amount of alcohol and ether is recovered 
in the manufacturing operations. The total gross 
consumption of alcohol will therefore be 480,000 
gallons and that of ether 8,000,000 gallons. In ad- 
dition thereto there are consumed for denitration 
four pounds of calcium monosulfide and two pounds 
of ammonium sulfate per pound of rayon. This 
makes a total of 32,000,000 pounds of calcium 
monosulfide and 16,000,000 pounds of ammonium 
sulfate. It of course is possible that other denitrat- 
ing chemicals, such as ammonium sulfide and sodium 


sulfide may also be used in the place of the chemicals 
mentioned. 


Inasmuch as the plans of the Tubize Artificial Silk 
Co. of America call for a production of ten million 
pounds of nitro rayon during 1929, there will be 
consumed a total of 310,000,000 pounds of mixed 
acid (gross), six million gallons gross of alcohol, ten 
million gallons gross of ether, forty million pounds 
of calcium monosulfide and twenty million pounds 
of ammonium sulfate. 
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Cuprammonium rayon is made by dissolving cel- 
lulose in ammoniacal copper oxide spinning the 
solution and coagulating by means of sulfurie acid 
or caustic soda. Cuprammonium rayon is a very 
fine type of rayon, particularly well suited for certain 
knitting and weaving purposes, and is today increas- 
ing in production to a very large degree both in this 
country and abroad. It is a simple rayon to make 
in comparison with the other rayons, particularly 
viscose and nitro rayon. There are four companies 
that operate cuprammonium rayon processes in this 
country at the present time, but only one of these is 
of great importance. This is the American Bemberg 
Corp. whose plant is located at Elizabethton, Tenn. 
The production of this company in 1928 will amount 
to three million pounds. The other companies that 
have cuprammonium processes but that do not figure 
as yet in the production of this type of rayon are 
Napon Rayon Co. at Clifton, N. J., Furness Rayon 
Co. at Gloucester, N. J. and Rosland Rayon Corp. 
at Patterson, N. J. 


For every pound of rayon made there are required 
about 0.4 pounds of copper and 1.5 pounds of am- 
monia. This, then, means a total consumption for 
1928 of 1,200,000 pounds of copper and 4,500,000 
pounds of ammonia. During the year 1929 the con- 
sumption of these chemicals will increase for the 
reason that the production of cuprammonium rayon 
will increase to five million pounds. This will there- 
fore mean a consumption of two million pounds of 
copper and 7.5 million pounds of ammonia. 


Chemicals in Acetate Rayon 


The last rayon to be considered is acetate rayon. 
This is also the last rayon developed in point of time. 
It is not a regenerated cellulose but a new cellulose 
compound, namely cellulose acetate. Cotton linters 
are the raw material and this is treated with acetic 
anhydride, glacial acetic acid and a catalyst, usually 
sulfuric acid, to make cellulose acetate The latter 
is then dissolved in acetone and the solution is spun. 
A good proportion of the acetone solvent is recovered 
as it evaporates and leaves the filament in solid form. 
Up to the present time only one company in the 
United States has been manufacturing acetate rayon, 
namely the Celanese Corporation of America at 
Ameelle, Md. The total production of acetate rayon 
during 1928 will be four million pounds. This pro- 
duction will be increased to eight million pounds 
during 1929. During 1929 three new acetate rayon 
producers will be added to the list of American 
manufacturers. These are the Viscose Co., the du 
Pont Co. and the American Chatillon Corp. The 
first company is building a plant at Meadville, Pa., 
the second at Waynesboro, Va. and the third at 
Rome, Ga. 


It is estimated that approximately two pounds of 
acetic anhydride are used to make one pound of 
acetate rayon. All of this chemical is consumed in 
the process, and hence this means a consumption of 
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four million pounds of acetic anhydride in 1928 and 
eight million pounds during 1929. Furthermore, 
two pounds of glacial acetic acid are used to make 
one pound of rayon, but eighty per cent. of the acid 
is recovered, making a net consumption of 0.4 pounds 
per pound of acetate rayon. This indicates a total 
consumption of 1.6 million pounds of glacial acetic 
acid in 1928 and 3.2 million pounds in 1929. While 
four pounds of acetone are used for every pound of 
acetate rayon produced, nevertheless from 95 to 97 
per cent of the acetone is recovered. 





United States Shellac Importers’ Association, November 20, 
decides to refer the matter of excess arsenic (orpiment) in orange 
shellac to a special committee with instructions to formulate 
a rule and proper penalties for infraction thereof. 

Excess of arsenic in orange shellac has been growing steadily 
for some time. The arsenic content is controllable because it 
is put into the shellac during the manufacturing process in India. 
A normal arsenic content is two-tenths of one per cent., but of 
late as much as one per cent. has been found. This excess has 
caused trouble in wood-finishing processes, there being a ten- 
dency of the finish to turn green. 

In addition to providing a rule and penalties similar to the 
requirements of the association regarding insolubles, the chemist 
committee of the association has caused to be worked out an 
accurate method of chemical analysis whereby arsenic content 
may be determined. 


Association of Consulting Chemists and Chemical Engineers 
is organized in New York at a meeting held at the Chemists’ 
Club, November 9. Constitution and by-laws were adopted and 
the following officers elected: president, Hal T. Beans, Colum- 
bia University; vice-president, Irving Hochstadter, Hochstadter 
Laboratories; secretary, Clarence V. Ekroth, Ekroth Labora- 
tories; and treasurer, Jerome Alexander. The following di- 
rectors were elected: Charles V. Bacon, Frank C. Gephart, 
Robert Schwarz, Albert M. Smoot, Albert G. Stillwell, Arthur 
W. Thomas, John M. Weiss and Thomas A. Wright. Additional 
information may be obtained from the secretary at 461 Eighth 
ave., New York. 


Invention of an unbreakable glasslike substance which cannot 
be cut by a diamond or broken by a hammer is reported in Eng- 
land, the Department of Commerce has been informed. A fac- 
tory is reported to be in the course of construction at Nottingham 
for the manufacture of this substance. Machinery will be largely 
employed, so that less manual labor will be needed than in the 
manufacture of glass. E. C. Baly, of Liverpool University, 
and Fritz Pollak, of Vienna, have collaborated in perfecting this 
glasslike substance, originally invented by Doctor Pollak. 


Lead Industries Association is organized by producers and 
manufacturing consumers of lead at meeting in Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, November 14. The following officers were elected: 
president, Clinton H. Crane, president, St. Joseph Lead Co.; 
vice-presidents, Hamilton M. Brush, vice-president, American 
Smelting & Refining Co.; and Ralph M. Roosevelt, vice- presi- 
dent, Eagle-Pitcher Lead Co.; secretary-treasurer, Felix E. 
Wormser, 25 W. 43rd st., New York. 


Chicago Drug & Chemical Association will hold its annual 
banquet, December 19, at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Only 
members of the association will be in attendance. 


Oil Trades Association, New York, holds Fall meeting and 
beefsteak dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, November 14. 
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Trade Associations, by Benjamin 8. Kirsh, 271 pages, 
Central Book Co., New York. 

Although the sub-title is “The Legal Aspects,” this work on 
a most important phase of intramural industrial relationships, 
stresses equally the economic aspects of the problems involved 
in trade associations. It is a keen analysis of policies and prac- 
tices and gives thorough consideration to the functions and 
problems generally encountered. The author was formerly 
special assistant to the United States Attorney in New York in 
the prosecution of Sherman Anti-Trust cases, so that what he 
has to say should prove of practical value. 


Petroleum and Its Products, by William A. Gruse, 377 
pages, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 

With petroleum chemistry rapidly increasing in its economic 
importance, this book doubtless fills a very well-defined need for 
an authoritative work upon the subject of petroleum technology. 
It is extremely technical in nature but to those to whom its appeal 
is directed, the many investigators now beginning or engaged in 
scientific studies of petroleum, its usefulness should be un- 
questionable. 


Water Purification, by Joseph W. Ellms, 594 pages, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine., New York. 

This is the second edition of this work on the art of water 
purification. More recent data has been added to supplement 
the material contained in the first edition published in 1917. It 
deals with the properties of various classes of water, the relation 
of water to public health, and the various steps in purification 
processes. Invaluable both as a text and a reference book. 


Industrial Chemistry, by Emil Raymond Riegel, 649 pages, 
Chemical Catalogue Co., Inc., New York, $9.00 net. 

Here is presented a panorama of the numerous commercial 
It is a thorough 
and scholarly work but presented in a most interesting fashion, 
thus making it suitable for the general reader as well as for the 
student of industrial chemistry. 





Substantial savings in freight charges have been effected by 
the Massachusetts gas companies by arranging for the loading 
of sulfate of ammonia direct to barges and other vessels at their 
docks in Everett, whereas the former policy was to load into cars 
and transfer by rail to Charlestown, where the vessels were 
moored. About six weeks ago the first cargo to go from the 
Everett docks direct went out in the barge ‘‘Severn’’, destined 
for Baltimore, and consisting of cargo valued at close to $50,000. 

Existing appliances in the terminal at Everett were found 
adaptable to the handling of ammonia sulfate, picked up by a 
conveyor in the warehouse and poured into the company’s 
hopper bottom cars, holding about 80 tons each. The cars were 
then weighed and the sulfate covered with paper to furnish 
protection until arrival of the barge. After cars reached a point 
alongside the barge, and examination showed the barge thor- 
oughly clean, the cars were switched over the hopper leading to 
the belt that is used for loading water shipments of coke. A 
special canvas net was spread under the conveyor belt and the 
loading proceeded. 





Tariff Commission announces that the public hearing set for 
December 11, 1928, at the offices of the Commission in Washing- 
ton in the investigation, of the costs of production of linseed oil, 
will be postponed until 10.00 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, December 
18, 1928, at the same place. 
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Formation of Benzol and H ydrocarbons 
by the Action of Heat Methane 


By Franz Fischer 
Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institute fur Kohlenforschung 


HE decomposition of pure methane by the action 
of heat yields according to information in 
scientific literature, carbon and _ hydrogen 

according to the equation CH4s= C+2He. In the 
presence of catalyzers as nickel, cobalt, and iron the 
equilibrium point is more quickly reached. 

Bone and Coward investigated the thermal decom- 
position of methane at different 
temperatures in a porcelain tube 
without the presence of a special 
catalyzer, and they also obtain the 
result that methane is decomposed 
substantially into carbon and hy- 
drogen. However, their work con- 
tains hints from which we can 
conclude that when methane is 
decomposed, even if in very small 
quantities, there may arise other 
products in addition to carbon and 
hydrogen depending on the con- 
ditions of the experiment. Table I 
shows the results of five experi- 
ments, in which methane was 
heated in a closed porcelain tube to 
about 1,000° for different periods of 
time. 

Bone and Coward point to the 
fact that the formation of acetylene or of unsaturated 
hydrocarbons could be discovered only in the experi- 
ments in which the methane concentration at the end 
amounted to more than 60 per cent., and that upon 
a further reduction of the methane concentration the 
gas in contact with the hot walls continued to decom- 
pose directly into its elements. Bone and Coward 
add that in harmony with the above, there was an 
indication of the formation of aromatic hydrocarbons 
only in case of a high methane concentration from the 
fact that a light vapor appeared when the gas which 
had been heated came out of the cooling coil. 

Bone and Coward give no information concerning 
the fact that aromatic combinations were detected, or 
concerning a quantitative determination of their mass. 

W. C. Slater investigated the influence of surfaces 
of different materials on the decomposition velocity 
of methane at 910°. He found that quartz, aluminium 
oxide, magnesium oxide, and barium oxide did not 
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materially accelerate decomposition, while wood 
charcoal, graphite, carborundum, iron, and copper 
did. He had the methane enclosed in a porcelain tube; 
the gas was heated five minutes at a time, and then 
the degree of decomposition was determined. Slater 
mentions emphatically that the remaining gas con- 
tained nothing but methane, hydrogen and a trace 
of nitrogen. 

R. C. Cartelo also investigated 
the thermal decomposition of me- 
thane. He arrives at results vary- 
ing somewhat from those of Mayer 
and Altmayer, and calculates ac- 
cording to the Nernst formula the 
equilibrium concentrations of ethy- 
lene and of acetylene which may be 
formed by the separation of hydro- 
gen from methane and the union 
of two residues. These amounts 
are exceedingly small. 
older literature finds, 
however, occasional references con- 
cerning the occurrence of other 
hydrocarbons, when methane is 
decomposed by heat. Berthelot, 
and before him, others, found that 
when methane is passed slowly 
through faintly glowing procelain tubes, traces of 
naphthalene are formed, which, however, were not 
determined quantitatively. Berthelot also mentions 
that he proved qualitatively the occurrence of traces 
of benzol. He passed several liters of methane through 
a red hot tube, and led the escaping gas through fum- 
ing nitric acid. He proved the formation of traces of 
nitrobenzene by reduction to aniline and the identifi- 
cation of the latter by color reactions. He did not 
isolate either nitro-benzene or aniline as such, but 
there is no doubt, as we shall see later, as to the 
correctness of his observations. He expresses the 
opinion that benzene and naphthalene were formed 
from traces of acetylene, which in its turn originated 
from the methane at red heat. 

The occurrence of small quantities of naphthalene 
has certainly also been observed since that time, and 
former collaborators and myself have detected it on 
several occasions. But only a short while ago did the 
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opportunity present itself for a more thorough study 
of the conditions under which hydrocarbons, rather 
than carbon and hydrogen, appear as the product of 
the thermal decomposition of methane. It was to be 
determined whether it were possible by changing the 
conditions of the experiment, to produce larger 
quantities of unsaturated and aromatic hydrocarbons 
by the decomposition of methane, instead of the traces 
mentioned before. Methane alone and not its 
homologs were to be examined. The thermal decom- 
position ability of the latter is already well known. 
Further, the decomposition of methane below 1,200° 
was to be studied, that is, at temperatures, which 
were easily attainable without the use of electrical 
energy. Moreover, the formation of acetylene out of 
methane in the electric arc has been known for some 
time. 

In the thermal decomposition of methane flowing 
through a tube it could be conceived that by shorten- 
ing the period of heating, the complete separation of 
the hydrogen from a methane molecule could be pre- 
vented, so that unstable groups such as CHs, CHa, 
or CH appear temporarily, and then would associate 
in some way or polymerize. In this work I was aided 
by knowledge gained in previous years in a series of 
experiments on the formation of ozone, hydrogen 
peroxide and nitric oxide at high temperature; here 
the cooling rate was of the greatest importance. I 
believed that this should be true also in the study of 
the thermal decomposition of methane. 

From this point of view, it seemed clear that the 
flowing velocity, or in other words, the duration of 
heating, must be of just as great importance in the 
formation of larger quantities of hydrocarbons, as the 


TABLE I 








Duration of Heating 





l minute 5 minutes 15 minutes 30 minutes 60 minutes 





Composition of the reaction gases in volume per cent. 





0. 0 
0 

7 
2 


1.3 
5.25 
3.3 


5 
3 


6 
3 








temperature of heating. For this reason we con- 
ducted numerous experiments on the influence of the 
duration of heating; experiments on the influence 
of the velocity of cooling are to follow at a later time. 
We have, on the other hand, already paid attention 
to the importance of catalyzers, as well as to a number 
of other factors. 

Table II shows experiments in which methane was 
passed at various speeds through a porcelain tube, 
16 mm. in diameter. With a gas velocity of 4 liters 
per hour and a tube temperature a little below 900°, 
there began to appear in the escaping gas a slight 
amount of vapor, and an expansion of three per cent. 
was measured. With rising temperature the forma- 
tion of vapors rapidly increased; their color which 
was whitish at the beginning, became darker, and at 
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950° it was dark brown. Above this temperature the 
formation of oil and tar decreased and that of carbon 
increased, which could be easily observed in the color 
of the vapors. At the same time the gas smelled 
strongly of naphthalene, and naphthalene crystals . 
were deposited in the receivers. At 975° the expansion 
amounted to 12 per cent.; at 1,000°, 19 per cent. 
Black clouds of soot, had taken the place of the tar 
vapor and the former clogged the tube after some 
time. 

In order to prevent the decomposition of the me- 
thane into carbon and hydrogen, we increased the 
velocity of the gases passing through the heated tube. 


TABLE II 
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23.0 
39.3 
12.6 


14.7 
41.8 


1.6g. Very 
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At a constant temperature the vapor immediately 
began to become clearer, and the formation of soot 
occurring in considerable amounts at 1,000° stopped 
immediately. At 70 liters an hour we obtained at 
1,050° an expansion of six per cent., and in four hours, 
6.5 grams light oil, 1.6 grams tar, and but very little 
carbon was deposited on the walls of the tube. At 
1,100° to 1,110° the expansion varied from 10 to 11 
per cent. In four hours, 9 grams oil, 4.5 grams tar 
and one gram carbon were formed. The vapors were 
again somewhat darker than in experiment four, 
which was also borne out in the ratio of the oil to the 
tar; however no soot was found in the gases leaving 
the reaction tube. Upon a further increase in tem- 
perature the color of the vapors passed through 
various shades of brown and became black, which was 
to be attributed to the above mentioned formation of 
soot. At 1,150* to 1,160* (experiment 6) the expan- 
sion was 21 to 22 per cent. In one hour and 40 minutes 
4.2 grams oil, 3.5 grams tar, and 3.1 grams carbon 
were formed. After one and three-fourths hours the 
tube was completely clogged by voluminous soot 
formation. 


Thus the first experiments showed: (1) that a 
relatively high temperature is required to attain a 
satisfactory yield; (2) that with rising temperature 
the appearance of free carbon increases rapidly; (3) 
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that this undesirable decomposition can be prevented 
by a suitable increase in velocity of the gas. 

The necessity of having to use high gas velocities in 
order to work against the decomposition of the 
methane into carbon and hydrogen, induced us to use 
reaction tubes with the least possible cross section. 
In the experiments one to three of Table III we used 
porcelain tubes having 5 mm. or even 4 mm. for their 
inside diameter. Here (experiment 1) a yield in oil 
plus tar equal to 12 per cent. of the weight of the 
methane put through was reached. Corresponding 
to the smaller cross section of the tubes (19 mm. to 
47 mm. in the double tube and 201 mm. in the wide 


tions: graphite accelerates the separation of carbon; 
however, tin and silica-gel do not. 

The influence of a preliminary treatment of the 
porcelain tube on its catalytic behavior was also 
investigated. Preliminary treatment with gaseous 
hydrochloric acid and treatment with borie acid or 
hydrofluoric acid showed no noticeable influence. 

In our experiments we investigated examples of 
methane of different origins and purity as well as 
mixtures with other gases. Table IV gives an outline. 
The experiments were conducted, partly in narrow 
porcelain tubes and in narrow quartz tubes, partly 
also in double tubes, which were constructed in such 














TABLE III 
RESULTING GAS: “CONCORDIA METHANE” 
Temper- Liters Heavy 
Number Tube, Inside Diameter ature Time per hour Exp. H.C. H2 CHs C:He Oil Tar Cc 
bs hours per cent 
b Porcl. gl. 5 mm. 1,090 1 13.0 oa = a= — a 1 g.=12% of CHa —_ 
2 Porcl. gl. 1,090 2% 20.7 oa oe a= a as 3g. — 
3 Porcl. ungl. 4 mm. 1,040 + 6.5 14.6 -- oo -- = 1.4 g.=8.8% of CH, — 
4 Quartz, 3 mm. 1,130 24 6.5 17.4 — — a — 1.0 g.=10% of CH. — 
5 2 Quartz to 3 mm. 1,130 314 12.9 21.0 3.2 31.5 59.5 0 3.4 g.=12.9% of CH — 





porcelain tube) less gas was put through in these 
experiments. In experiments four and five a quartz 
capillary tube was used. It was proved that quartz 
does not accelerate the decompoition of CHa, into 
C and He, but makes possible the collection of the by- 
products desired by us. In experiment five the yield 
in oil and tar amounted to 12.9 per cent. of the 
methane. 


In the course of our investigations we found that 
the material of the tube had a considerable influence 
on the direction of the reaction. In using tubes of 
Marquard paste (Marquard-Masse), for example, it 
was established that the decomposition of methane 
into carbon and hydrogen is favored. Berlin hard 
porcelains and quartz were best suited as materials for 
our reaction tubes. Starting with the intention of 
keeping the reaction temperature as low as possible, 
we investigated also the influence of different 
catalyzers. 

In several experiments a thin porcelain tube, 5.5 
mm. in diameter was used, into which an iron wire- 
2 mm. in diameter was laid. The iron caused a some- 
what higher yield but this resulted in an increase in 
the separation of carbon; the effect of copper was 
similar but not so marked. In several other experi- 
ments the influence of tungsten wire or of molybdenum 
wire was tested. Both these metals in wire form 
showed no catalytic influence. At another time an iron 
boat that contained caustic potash was pushed into 
the porcelain tube, and methane was passed over it at 
different temperatures. In this case at 650° a strong 
decomposition set in. The gas produced at this 
temperature contained 4.6 per cent. He; at 750°, 10 
per cent.; at 1,000, 56 per cent. Neither oil nor tar 
was formed, but, on the contrary, abundant quantities 
of carbon. Let us mention several further observa- 
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a way that a closed porcelain tube with an exterior 
diameter of 14 mm. was pushed into a porcelain tube 
that had an interior diameter of 16 mm. The gas 
passed through the narrow intervening space. 


Purified Concordia methane, methane from the 
Neuengamme gas well near Hamburg, as well as a gas 
coming from the Emschergenossenschaft which had 
resulted from fermentation, behaved like the methane 
of Concordia in Oberhausen used for the rest of the 
experiments. In experiment five we used methane 
made from aluminum carbide which was free from all 
other hydrocarbons. Here the especially favorable 
ratio of light oil to tar is noteworthy under the con- 
ditions chosen. 


Illuminating gas with only 23 per cent. CHa showed 
also the characteristic formation of vapors, but at a 
somewhat higher temperature. This is also true of 
an experiment in which hydrogen and methane were 
mixed in about the ratio of 3.1, and of a gas that had 
already reacted once and was passed for a second time 
through the heated tube. 

A comparison of the behavior of the individual 
kinds of methane with analogous experiments de- 
scribed before, showed no essential differences. If 
methane is diluted with other gases then the reaction 
temperature must be raised if it is desired to obtain 
the same methane transformation. This fact could 
be especially well observed in experiments where under 
certain conditions pure methane gave off brown 
vapors, and upon the addition of nitrogen, carbon 
monoxide, or carbon dioxide, the vapors cleared up at 
once. If the temperature was raised somewhat, then 
in all cases, in spite of the presence of the mentioned 
gases, the formation of vapors began, i. e., formation 
of oil and tar started. 
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To manufacture a larger quantity of light oils and 
tar long runs were conducted at 1,100° with a gas 
throughout of 60 to 70 liters per hour. After forty- 
eight hours none of the tubes were clogged with carbon. 
These runs yielded a rather watery tar and 140 tol150 
cem. of light oil which were used in the following 
investigations. 

a. Carbon. The nature of the carbon arising as a 
by-product is dependent on the choice of the con- 
ditions of the experiment. While in case of low gas 
velocity, chiefly a soot-like, voluminous, light carbon 
forms, in the case of high velocity, as for example in 
the long runs just described it is hard, and sticks 
tightly to the tube walls in the form of juxtaposed 
sheets. In experiments where the action of tin was 
investigated, the carbon formed peculiar threads 
looking like cobwebs, while in the first tests with slow 
gas flow (Table II, experiments 1-3), a carbon with 
the metallic luster described by Hofmann was pro- 
duced. 

b. Tar. The tar held back in the electrostatic gas 
purifier was brownish black, thinly liquid, lighter than 
water, smelled distinctly like naphthalene and con- 
tained, depending upon the conditions of the experi- 
ment, more or less free carbon. When a sample was 
distilled, it began to boil at about 200°. The distillate 
(14 per cent.) which passed over up to 250°, solidified 
completely. It consisted chiefly of naphthalene. Of 
the fraction 250° to 360° (29 per cent.), 90 per cent. 
consisted of a yellow brown, green fluorescent oil; the 
rest consisted of solid, cyclic hydrocarbons from which 
anthracene was isolated. The distillation residue was 
a pitchy substance. 

c. Light Oil. As mentioned at the beginning the 
light oils were recovered by means of activated carbon. 
After driving them off with superheated steam, we 
obtained an oil of the following properties: 

Density at ordinary room temperature: d 42°. 

Refraction index: nq **.*= 1.50088 

Elementary analysis: 91.72 per cent. C and 7.68 per cent. H 2, or 
91.72 per cent. C and 7.71 per cent. H 2 

Iodine number after Wijs: 58.4 (57.8), 


Distillation analysis after Engler and Ubbelohde: 
Initial boiling point, 59°: 


To °C. 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 


15 48 66 





Volume per cent. 3.3 


10 °C, 150 160 170 180 190 200 


Volume per cent. 83 85 6 87 87 90 





A fractional distillation with a column having 
porcelain rings filled to a height of 30 em. resulted as 
follows: 


Weight 


Fraction 





Per Cent 

Up to 55°C. 7.8 
55-85° 61.1 
85-115° 12.6 
115-145° 3.9 
Over 145° 14.6 








Apparently the first fraction consists chiefly of 
unsaturated combinations. They add bromine and 
react with mercuric acetate solution. 
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The second fraction, which was by far the largest, 
consisted chiefly of benzene. Upon repeated fractiona- 
tion 81 per cent. passed over between 79° and 81°. 
The physical constants of this part were determined. 


D4?°=0.8750; nD ?°= 1.49890 


The corresponding values for benzene are: 


D4?°=0.8736; nD ?°=0.50154 


Upon nitrating a small quantity, m-dinitro-benzene 
was obtained amounting to 82 per cent. of the 
theoretical. 


The parts boiling above the benzene fraction, as we 
have already mentioned, decrease in quantity. On 
the basis of the results obtained from further frac- 
tionation, the toluene fraction constitutes approxi- 
mately eight per cent. of the total light oil, while the 
xylene fraction amounts to nine per cent. and the 
naphthalene to 10 per cent. For the detection of 
toluene, a part was nitrated and 2.4-dinitro-toluene 
of melting point 70° was obtained with a yield of 
74 per cent. 

d. Gas. As the composition of the final gases we 
can refer you to the analyses given in the tables. 
Among the unsaturated hydrocarbons whose nature 
we have not yet determined separately, we found 
acetylene, which was identified by means of the copper 
compound. 

The above described experiments have confirmed 
the supposition that for the production of higher 
hydrocarbons by way of the thermal decomposition 
of methane, the duration of the heating is of just as 
great an importance as the temperature. If the 
duration of heating exceeds sixty seconds, there is 
usually time enough to separate all the hydrogen from 
the methane molecule. The methane decomposes, 
then, according to the well known equation. 

CHa =C+2He 
As far as the temperature is concerned, we observed 
in the porcelain tubes below 900°C., without the use 
of catalyzers no remarkable decomposition of methane 
even at low velocity. A temperature of 1,200° in case 
of all the velocities (up to 70 liters per hour) investi- 
gated by us, was too high for the purposes in mind. 
Above this temperature there was always an abundant 
separation of carbon which clogged the tube in a short 
time. This observation, however, is true only for pure 
methane. The more it is diluted by inert gases during 
the reaction, the higher the temperature that must be 
chosen. Moreover, the influence of the temperature 
is not a simple matter. There is, certainly, an op- 
timum temperature for the splitting up of the methane 
and another for the combination of the fragments. 
Coming to the discussion of the duration of heating, 
there is, certainly, in an analogous manner, also a 
most favorable period of heating for a definite tempera- 
ture of cleavage and a most favorable period of heating 
for that temperature at which the fragments are to 
unite to form higher hydrocarbons. The nature of the 
resulting products will depend upon the radicals to 
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which the methane molecule is decomposed by 
hydrogen cleavage, and upon what conditions the 
radicals can combine, so that the total process is 
surely very complicated, although it may seem to be 
simply conducted by passing methane through a red 
hot porcelain tube. But these various factors in- 
fluenced to a great extent the nature of the products 
and their relative amounts. To give an example 
let us mention that in experiment five, which 
was conducted with methane from aluminum carbide 
(the methane was only 83 per cent. pure, since it still 
contained hydrogen and nitrogen); there was used 
a porcelain tube five mm. in diameter, which was 
heated for a distance of about 10 em., and the gas 
passed through at the rate of 24 liters per hour; here 
the heating period of the gas amounted to somewhat 
less than one-third second. If this heating period be 
compared with those that were used by Bone and 
Coward (Table I), it will be seen that in that case the 
shortest periods were still one hundred and eighty 


TABLE IV 


gether 108 liters of gas were passed through a por- 
celain tube with an inner diameter of five mm. in 
four and one-half hours. In this amount are con- 
tained 90 liters of pure methane. There were received 
5.7 grams of light oils, 1.1 grams of tar, and 3.5 liters 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons, which calculated as 
ethylene, weigh 3.7 grams. If these numbers holding 
good for 90 liters of pure methane are referred to one 
cbm., then we have per cbm. 63 grams of light oils, 
12 grams of tar, and 41 grams of ethylene, making 
a total of 116 grams of higher hydrocarbons. These 
yields according to our opinion will be considerably 
improved, which is evident from the fact that of the 
methane employed only a slight amount was con- 
sumed. In the gas employed were 90 liters of pure 
methane. The quantity of the final gas due to expan- 
sion amounted to 118 liters, with a methane content 
of 61.8 per cent.; the remaining methane amounted, 
accordingly, to 73 liters. Thus 17 liters of methane— 
12 grams were used up. If we compare with this 



































| Gas After 
5 Experiment 
7 ‘ o | | & = 0 | | 
Tube, Inside Gas Before The Bie | | $ be 2 | | 
o Diameter Experiment. Name 5 E > vi | | 
FE | : | los | -*ie;el « e isla | | 
: S|] «| mm] fs = -E| $s 6 @|.f ol * 
. — — 5 o - - ry ie ee = o. r 
4 = = | o oO | o e ~ _ =), 4/0 e) & 0 
| | | | | °C. |hours | per cent | | 
1 | Double tube | Concordia | 1.8 0.0} 93.0) 0.0) 1,000) 6 68 | 6.5 2.4/14.4|78.2| 0.0\6ce. |3g¢. 1g. 
2 | Porcl. 5 mm. | Concordia washed with fuming} | | 
| He2eSO,g 6 0.0}; 93.8; 0.0) 1,100) — 6.5 21 2.6|21.8/71.8) 0.0) — — —_ 
3 Double tube | Neuengamme | 0.3 0.2) 89.0) 0.0) 1,085 53] 63 | 6 | 1.3/11.4/76.6} - 7g. \|3¢. 0.2¢ 
4 Porcl. 14 mm. CH 4 prepared from Al.C 3 10.0 0 0} 91.6} 0.0) 1,110) 3 | 60 | — — }|—j}|—i— i3¢g. ([0.5¢ - 
5 Porel. 5 mm. | CH4 prepared from Al«C 3 | 0.0 9.2} 83.0] 0.0} 1,190} 44] 24 |About 8 | 3.0/29.8161.8) 0.015.7¢./1.1¢.| Very 
| | | } | little 
6 Double tube | Fermentation methane 10.5 0.0) 91.3) 0.0) 1,110 6 | 63 |About 6 | 1.5/11.0/82.2| 0.0\5g. |2¢g. | Little 
7 Porcel. 5.5 mm. CH from illum. water gas mix-| 0.0 4.0] 67.7} 0.0] 1,150} — | 30 4.5 —!i—|—| —- if = 
| ture after Sabatier | | | } } | 
2 Quartz to3 mm. | Gas by mixture of H» and CH, | 0.7 | 66.7) 26.7; 0.0) 1,200) 24 12.9 oes 2.4/72.2)14.3} 0.010.7¢2.10.72.) — 
_ 9 2 Quartz to3 mm. | Reaction gas Tab. IIT, ex. 5 13.2 | 31.5] 59.5] 0.0] 1,190) — | 12 9] 24 6 | 1.5|54.7/34.0] 0.0} -| —} 








timesaslong as those used by us, and it can be under- 
stood why with them the methane had time to decom- 
pose almost entirely into carbon and hydrogen. 

If the temperature is carried higher, then the period 
of heating can be shortened, but the nature of the 
products will be changed thereby, and the danger of 
carbon separation becomes greater. Concerning the 
influence of the velocity of cooling or of the cooling of 
the escaping gases, we have not experimented as yet. 

Concerning the role of pressure, we can predict with 
considerably certainty that it is disadvantageous for 
the methane cleavage itself, but that it will be ad- 
rantageous for the polymerization of the resulting 
products. Thus it could be imagined that the best 
method of going, for example, from methane to ben- 
zene, is that the cleavage be carried out under low 
pressure, and that the further treatment of the gas 
take place under pressure. 

Let us refer, by way of example, to experiment five 
of Table IV in discussing the yields obtained by us. 
This experiment has been especially mentioned already 
in connection with the period of heating. It was 
carried out with methane prepared from aluminum 
carbide. The gas contained 83 per cent. methane, 9.2 
per cent. hydrogen, and the rest was nitrogen. Alto- 
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weight the sum of the products obtained, namely: 
5.7+1.1+3.7=10.5 grams, then there is a sufficient 
agreement if we consider the hydrogen cleavage, for 
the 25 liters of hydrogen which were formed by cleav- 
age, represent a weight of about two grams. We see 
from this that no noteworthy amounts of carbon 
could have separated under these conditions. 

That at least half of the light oil consists of benzene, 
has already been shown in the experimental part. 
Apparently also the other liquid hydrocarbons are 
chiefly of an aromatic nature, so that it is not impos- 
sible when the conditions are favorable, to resort to- 
methane in benzene synthesis. For example, this may 
be the case in many countries, where there is no 
sufficient use for the natural gas present, where so 
far, on account of the lack of a better use, the so- 
called carbon black is wastefully manufactured with 
a yield of only two per cent. If the yields were suc- 
cessfully improved, then methane could be considered 
in the manufacture of benzene, also in the case, where 
it is produced in the manufacture of a nitrogen- 
hydrogen mixture suitable for ammonium synthesis, 
by the fractionating of coke oven gas according to the 
Linde process, and where it has no other use except 
to add it to other illuminating gas. 
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‘The Sodium Phosphate Position 


Its Imports, Value and Movement Since 1921 


ITH the temporary lull in the investigation 

\ \ of the Tariff Commission and the completion 

of arrangements by which a new factor will 
handle imported material, consumers of di-and 
trisodium phosphate have begun to wonder what the 
future holds for them in this market. In its pre- 
liminary statement on the cost-of-production investi- 
gation the Tariff Commission states that a comparison 
of domestic and foreign costs indicates that there is 
a difference of more than 34 cent per pound. As the 
existing duty is only % cent per pound, a fifty per 
cent. increase in tariff seems inevitable, barring un- 
foreseen developments in the hearings which remain 
to be held. What effect will this have upon the 
market and prices ? 

Imports of sodium phosphate have increased 
tremendously since 1920. From that time through 
1924 the increase was gradual from 1,274,938 pounds, 
valued at $33,464 in 1921 to 1,818,222 pounds, valued 
at $45,028 in 1924. In 1925, however, imports 
amounted to more than double the quantity imported 
in the previous year, reaching a total of 4,500,220 
pounds, valued at $101,908. But that figure was 
dwarfed by the 9,055,458 pounds, valued at $227,932, 
imported in 1926, and the 16,770,555 pounds, valued 
at $395,402 imported in 1927. 

Domestic production has also increased apace due 
to the increased consumption of disodium phosphate 
by the silk industry and to the growing use of tri- 
sodium phosphate as a cleaning agent. In 1921, 
production amounted to 56,428,000 pounds valued at 
$3,052,952 and this has gradually increased to an 


output of 158,688,000 pounds in 1925, valued at 
$5,758,488, and to 165,000,000 pounds in 1926, valued 
at $5,682,950. 

Apparent consumption has also increased during 
this period from about 57,703,000 pounds in 1921 to 
163,188,000 pounds in 1925 and 171,749,710 pounds 
in 1926. From these figures it may be seen that while 
domestic production has increased at about the same 
rate as consumption, imports have increased all out 
of proportion. Thus we see imports supplying 2.3 
per cent. of consumption in 1921 and 1923; 2.8. per 
cent. in 1925 and 5.2 per cent. in 1926. 

While the imports in 1927 show a large increase 
over 1926 and production figures are not as yet avail- 
able, it is evident that domestic manufacturers supply 
more than 90 per cent. of the annual consumption of 
sodium phosphate and that imported material alone 
could not begin to supply the demands of the domestic 
market. 

These imports, it must be noted, are for the com- 
bined salts of sodium phosphate. The percentage of 
consumption supplied by di-salt was much larger, 
and that supplied by tri-salt much smaller, than these 
percentages indicate. Invoice data obtained by the 
Tariff Commission showed that 7,716,092 pounds of 
disodium phosphate, and 1,180,540 pounds of tri- 
sodium phosphate were imported in 1926. Allowing 
for small quantities exported in 1926, the proportion 
of consumption of the di-salt supplied by imports 
during that year was 12.5 per cent. and of the tri-salt 
one per cent. These percentages are based upon a 
production during 1926 of 54,286,434 pounds of the 
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The imports per million pounds of both tri-sodium and di-sodium phosphate are indicated by the solid black line; price of tri-sodium 
phosphate by dashes and di-sodium phosphate by dots and dashes. 
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di-salt valued at $1,784,862, and a production of 
110,785,226 pounds, valued at $3,897,988, of the 
tri-salt. 

While the price tendency of both salts in the 


domestic market has been downward since 1921, the 
last few years have found quoted prices being main- 
tained at an unchanging level of $3.90 pound for tri- 
sodium phosphate and $3.25 pound for di-sodium 
phosphate in carload lots at New York. But this 
apparent steadiness has been upon the surface only. 
In reality, the market has been most unstable due to 
the struggle between domestic producers and impor- 
ters. With cost advantage of over 34 cent per pound, 
as brought out by the investigation of the Tariff Com- 
mission, the importers have had sufficient margin to 
cut prices when necessary to get the business. Accord- 
ing to the figures of the Tariff Commission, the sellers 
of imported material had over 14 cent per pound 
advantage in this price war representing the difference 
between the existing tariff and the lower foreign costs 
of production. Price cutting has been prevalent, with 
the producer logically unable to meet 
imported prices, but often doing so, and taking a loss, 
in order to get the business. 
Duty Rate to be Probed 

If the tariff is raised, as the preliminary survey 
would seem to indicate, and costs are more nearly 
equalized, the outlook is for a stable market at present 
price levels. The agency for the imported material is 
being transferred to another factor and that should 
aid materially in clearing up the situation. A probable 
increase in the existing tariff holds in it no threat of 
higher prices to the consumer, but merely a return to 
a more stable basis which, with price-cutting elimin- 
ated, will enable him better to estimate his own costs 
and assure him that no sudden drop in price will leave 
him at a disadvantage with his competitors 


domestic 





In view of the recent statement of Lord Melchett, of the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., that the production of syn- 
thetic rubber is not being planned by the British chemical com- 
bine, it is of interest that the I. G. Farbenindustrie, reported 
some time ago as conducting experiments with an artificial 
rubber product, now apparently has brought its research to a 
stage where the practical use of this synthetic product is being 
made the subject of further experiments, reports the “Daily 
News Record.” 

Sundry commodities which are usually made of rubber have 
been submitted to public corporations and research specialists 
to test, in a commercial way, the possibilities of these articles 
as made from I. G. synthetic rubber, and at the Nuerburg Ring, 
Germany’s famous automobile race track near Cologne, two cars 
are now running day and night shod with tires made of the ar- 
tificial I. G. rubber. So far, they are giving satisfactory results, 
in some respects, it is said, even better results than real rubber 
in that they hold the air longer, and are as resilient as real rubber. 

There is no intention on the part of the German chemical 
combine to market this artificial product for the moment, be- 
cause it is felt that its properties should be tested to capacity so 
as to place a material in the market which, both in property and 
price, will furnish its own reason why it should supplant real 
rubber, despite the feeling of Lord Melchett, not shared in Ger- 
many, that real rubber is cheap enough and supply plentiful. 
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New Incorporations | 














Marvel Bleach & Chemical Co. Inc., manufacture bleach, water softeners, 
ete. $10,000. Louis Epstein, 252 E. Bist St., Brooklyn; Rose Epstein, 252 
East 5lst St., Brooklyn; Sam Silverman, 1659 W: ashington Avenue, 


Esther Gruesetz, 111 Van Buren St., Brooklyn, N we - 


Mississipp1 Natural Gas Corp., Wilmington, Del 
Trust Co. of America, Wilmington, Del 


Bronx; 


$350,000. Corporation 


Super-Plastie Silicates, New York, oe micals. 2,000 shs com. E. A. Meyer, 
217 Broadway, New York. 
, Newark, N. J., chemists. $50,000. Egner 


Chemical Chimnee Sweep Co. 
and Beatty, Newark, N. J. 


Marvel Bleach and Chemical Co 
Buren St., New York 


William Chemic: “ «& 


, New York. $10,000. E. Grusetz, 111 Van 


Blending Corp., New York $10,000 Schoenfeld 


& Rosenberg, 1440 Broadway, New York 

Denton Products, New York, chemicals, ete. 64,500 pf. 2,000 shs com 
M. Moss, 177 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Wexler & Blumenthal, New York, paints. $10,000. M. K. Bauer, 1440 


Broadws ay, New York 
Oxiton Products Co., 


Corp. Co., 


New York, chemicals 
150 Broadway, New York 


1,000 shs com. lt nited States 


Moha Chemical, New York. $10,000. C. Firestone, 150 Broadway, New 
York. 
R. Forbes Co. Ltd., Hespeler, Ont., Canada, textiles. $50,000. Francis 


G. Bush, Herbert W. Jackson, Clifford G. Meek 


Curtin-Howe Corporation, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Canada, chemicals. 
500 npv. George C. Horwood, Alfred G. Mueller, Harold C. Hobart 
Bowman Chemical Corp., New York. $1,000. M. Kirseh, 7 W. 45 St., New 


York. 


Chemical Industries Corp., Wilmington, Del., stocks, bonds. 
com. Corporation Trust Co. of America, Wilmington, Del 


Jersey City, N. J., 


250,000 shs 


Electric Syntheties Co., chemicals. $30,000. 
F. Cotter, New York. 


Joseph 


Allied Tar & Chemical Corp., Binghamton, N. Y., coal tar. 300,000 shs com. 
Corp. Trust Co. of America. 
Pa-Var Mfg. Co., New York, paints, enamels. 300 shs com. T. L. Green, 


233 Broadway, New York 
Olympic Laboratories, 
151 W 40th St., 


Bronx, chemicals 


New York. 


$10,000 Jacobskind & Joffe, 


Laemmle Laboratories, Brooklyn, N. Y., chemical engineering. $100,000. 
Tausch, Hamilton & Herrlich, 475 Fifth Ave., New \ jae 
Oxidation Products Co., Inc., Wiksineion, Del., chemicals, drugs. 10,000 


shs com. Corporation Trust Co. of America, Wilmington, Del 

American Crystal Corp., Wilmington, Del., $100,000. Corp. 
Trust Co. of America, Wilmington, Del 

The Charbox Co., Wilmington, Del., drugs, chemicals. 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, Wilmington, Del 

Sanative Products, Inc., Wilmington, Del 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, 


chemicals 
600,000 shs com. 


, drugs, chemicals, 1,000 shs com, 


Wilmington, Del 


Oxford Piece Dye Works, Inc., Oxford. $125,000. Aubrey, Steckel & Senger, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Starr Etta Products Co., New York, chemicals, medicines. 200 shs com. 


Goodhue, Morrison & Lynn, 140 Nassau St., New York 

Atlantic Celluloid Waste Co., New Y ‘ike medicinal, 
$10,000. W. P. Herskowitz, 225 Broadway, New York. 

Diamond Chemical C orp., Bloomfield, N. J., 
Charles Jones, Newark, J 

Buxton Chemical Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Prudence Drug & Chemical Corp., 
302 Broadway, New York. 

National Commercial Alcohol Corp 
U.S. Corp. Co. 

Gilbert Chemical Corporation, 
Gilbert, Pres., 


chemical supplies. 


chemicals. 2,500 shs com. 


Wilmington, Del. $50,000. Franklin L. Mettler, 


New York. 250 shs com. B. Austin, 


, New York, drugs. 250,000 shs com. 


Lynchburg, Va., 
R.S. Burrus, vice-pres.; W. J. 

Interstate Exploration Co., 
shs com. 


chemicals. $50,000. Roy 
Bennett, sec.-treas. 
Wilmington, Del., carbon black, asphalt 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, Wilmington, Del. 
Artum Chemical Mfg. Co. of Baltimore, Wilmington, Del., chemicals, drugs. 
$500,000. American Guarantee and Trust Co. 
P. K. Mills Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., textiles. 
Bruce V. McCrimmon, Genevieve Ozburn. 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company of Canada, Ltd 
$40,000. Alexandre Chase-Casgrain, Errol M. 


1,000 


$50,000. Sydney E. Wedd. 


, Farnham, Quebec. 
McDougall, Frances Callahan. 


It is proposed to form a new Belgian company, capitalized at 
30,000,000 franes for the purpose of recovering by-products from 
roasting sphalerite or blende. 
obtained is sulfuric acid. 


Willebroek. 


Several companies are concerned in this new undertaking, the 
best known being Produits Chimiques de Laeken, Metallurgique 
de Prayon, Societe Metallurgique de Boom, Societe Anonyme 
de Rothem, Cie. dec Metaux d’Overpelt-Lommel et de Corphalie. 
It is possible that the Societe des Mines et Fonderies de Zinc et 
de Plomb de la Nouvell-Montagne will also have a share in the 
venture. 


The principal product thus to be 
The site of the new factory will be 
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An Economic 
Discussion of 


The Nitrogen Situation 


With Regard to its 
Future Development 


By Dr. Firman E. Bear 
Head of Soils Dept., Ohio State University 


N 1798, The Rev. Thomas R. Malthus, an English 
political economist, published his ‘“‘Essay on the 
Principle of Population’. The effect of this, in 

Europe, was the arousing of the widespread fear that 
the constantly growing numbers of people would soon 
overtake the food supply. Malthus’s only promise 
of relief was thru famine, pestilence, and moral 
restraint. 

The temporary answer to this problem was soon 
found in the rapid growth of the agriculture of the 
New World; the invention of better farming machin- 
ery; the improvement of transportation facilities; 
and the development of the fertilizer industry sug- 
gested by Justus von Liebig of Germany and started 
by Sir John Lawes of Rothamated fame. In fact, the 
situation was eventually so improved that much of the 


cultivated land of Europe, particularly in England, 


was of necessity turned back to grass. 

A century later, 1898, Sir William Crookes, an 
English chemist, in his presidential address before 
the British Association for the 


materials became available for agricultural use. 

In 1928, only 30 years after Crookes had suggested 
the possibilities of an air-nitrogen industry, F. C. 
Speyer, an English industrialist associated with that 
industry, expressed the fear that so much nitrogen 
would soon be available for fertilizer purposes, that, 
if all of it is used, an overproduction of food will result 
with serious economic effects both on the nitrogen 
industry and on agriculture. 

Speaking before the Second International Nitrogen 
Conference on the Adriatic Sea, Speyer placed the 
world production of nitrogen by the year 1930-31 
at 2,332,000 metric tons of the element. Dr. Julius 
Bueb, head of the Stickstoff Syndikat of Berlin, 
addressing the same conference, placed the world’s 
consumption of nitrogen for the year 1926-27 at 
1,339,000 metric tons of the element. This would 
indicate that the farmers of the world will be asked 
to increase their annual consumption of fertilizer 
nitrogen by one million tons within a period of four 

years. 








Advancement of Science, again [f7——— — 
raised the question as to the 


What can be done with a 
million metric tons of nitrogen ? 


permanency of an adequate food 
supply by calling attention to 
the rapid exhaustion of the 
Chilean nitrate deposits, the 
source of the most important 
constituent in European wheat 
fertilizers. 

Crooks answered his own ques- 
tion by presenting proofs of our 
capacity to make nitrate from 
the nitrogen of the air and thus 
to provide an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of this material for fertilizer 
purposes. As a result, the air- 
nitrogen industry gradually came 
into existence. Subsequently 
the World War forced its rapid 
development. With the signing 
of the Treaty of Versailles, vastly 
increased quantities of nitrogen 
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It was just thirty years 
ago that Sir William 
Crookes sounded the 
warning of the diminish- 
ing nitrate supply. So 
rapid has the develop- 
ment of the nitrogen 
from air industry been 
in this comparatively 
short span of years, that 
F. C. Speyer expresses 
the fear that if all avail- 
able nitrogen is used, an 
overproduction of food- 
stuffs will result. 














Chemical Markets 


(This is equivalent to nearly 
five million tons of sulfate of 
ammonia or 6% million tons of 
nitrate of soda.) The German 
nitrogen interests claim that, for 
Central Europe, a pound of 
nitrogen, rightly used, will pro- 
duce 150 pounds of sugar beets 
100 pounds of potatoes, 45 
pounds of hay, 20 pounds of 
grain, or enough grass to yield 
20 pounds of milk. 

Assuming the correctness of 
these figures and that the entire 
one million tons of nitrogen was 
used on the wheat crop, the 
world would have 750 million 
extra bushels of wheat annually 
at its disposal by the year 1930- 
31. This is nearly 95 per cent. of 
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the average total production of wheat in the entire 
United States. 

This country is looked upon by the air-nitrogen, 
the Chilean nitrate and the by-product sulfate of 
ammonia interests as a fertile field for the sowing of 
propaganda favoring the use of much larger quantities 
of nitrogen fertilizers. It would seem that no other coun- 
try has such immediate possibilities for the develop- 
ment of its agriculture as has the United States. We 
have vast acreages of good land from which the virgin 
fertility is now practically exhausted; intelligent 
farmers, powerful enough to command legislative 
consideration; highly efficient machinery for plowing, 
seeding, cultivating and harvesting; the best organized 
system of agricultural research, teaching and extension 
that the world has ever known; and an enormous 
fertilizer industry that is prepared to compound the 
proper formulas and to supply the demand as rapidly 
as it is created. 


Increased Consumption Inevitable 


There is no question but that our consumption of 
nitrogen will ultimately be enormously increased. As 
to how rapidly this increase will take place is a matter 
concerning which there is considerable doubt. W. D. 
Landis, vice-president of the American Cyanamid 
Company, speaking on this subject at the Economic 
Symposium on Nitrogen held under the auspices of 
the American Chemical Society at Swampscott in 
September, 1928, expressed the view that no very 
rapid growth in the use of nitrogen in this country 
is to be expected. He pointed out this significant 
fact that when Europe doubles its nitrogen consump- 
tion it simply imports less food while, if we double 
ours, we produce a greater surplus at lower prices. 

Nevertheless, one cannot ignore the facts that 
increasingly heavy investments are being made in the 
advertising and demonstration of nitrogen materials 
by the several competing syndicates; that many of 
these demonstrations have shown rather phenomenal 
increases in yield; that farmers of the vast Grain 
Belt are finding it necessary to use some nitrogen to 
maintain yields and more nitrogen if yields are to be 
increased; that the substitution of the automobile 
and the tractor for the horse, and the use of farm 
wastes for the production of wood substitutes and 
clothing, tend to make the need for nitrogen more 
imperative; that the price of nitrogen is falling and 
has already reached a point where it offers attractive 
possibilities for profit; that lower-priced nitrogen 
makes it necessary to reconsider the question as to 
whether legumes are the cheapest source of all the 
nitrogen required on the farm; and that the answer 
to surpluses may be found in the more efficient farm- 
ing of the better land with the return of still more of 
the marginal land to pasture, woodland and waste. 

What can be done with cheaper nitrogen in the 
United States? The increases claimed for nitrogen 
in Germany are of great interest to us. Speaking 
before the International Nitrogen Conference, H. J. 
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Page, chemist for Nitram, Ltd., London, reported 
concerning a series of experiments with nitrogen fer- 
tilizers on English pasturelands. Some idea of the 
possible significance of these tests to practice may be 
gained from the fact that, in one case, an acre of 
pasture, treated with approximately 100 pounds of 
nitrogen, in addition to carriers of phosphoric acid, 
potash and lime, was made to produce 710 gallons of 
milk and, in another, 756 pounds of beef in one season. 
T. H. J. Carroll of the same company, in conversation, 
stated that, in his opinion, the discovery of the ‘‘New 
System of Pasture Management,” of which very 
heavy applications of nitrogen fertilizers is a part, is 
the most important discovery as relates to English 
agriculture that has been made in the last 50 years. 


The indications are that grass may be almost 100 
per cent. efficient in transforming nitrogen into 
protein. The cost of a pound of protein, therefore, 
need not exceed 6% times the cost of a pound of 
nitrogen applied to the pasture; in fact, the cost of the 
protein is normally considerably less than this, if one 
credits the extra starch equivalent produced, as a 
result of the use of the nitrogen, as its market value. 
Grass pastured closely and by a scheme of rotation 
originating in the work of Dr. Hermann Warmbold, in 
Germany, can, if liberally treated with nitrogen fer- 
tilizer, be made to have a composition closely resem- 
bling that of linseed meal. The length of the pasture 
season can also be considerably increased by this 
system of management. 

In translating these and similar European experi- 
ences and data into terms of American agriculture, 
one has to keep in mind certain differences in the 
climate and in the type and intensity of the farming 
of the two regions. Perhaps it is safer to ignore foreign 
investigations entirely and to proceed to examine into 
the evidence, as to the usefulness of nitrogen fertilizers, 
that has been accumulated in this country. 


Efficiency Has Been Proven 


So well have the necessity and profitableness of 
nitrogen fertilizers been demonstrated in the case of 
our intensively cultivated crops in this country that 
little consideration need be given them in this dis- 
cussion. In general, the better farmers have found it 
profitable to apply from 20 to 30 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre on tree fruits, grapes and small fruits; from 
25 to 40 pounds per acre on cotton; from 30 to 50 
pounds per acre on tobacco and sugar beets; and from 
50 to 100 pounds per acre on potatoes, truck crops and 
sugar cane. A very large proportion of the 250,000 
tons of nitrogen consumed annually in the United 
States is applied to these crops. 

Usually an investment in advertising and sales 
effort for any material pays its highest dividends in 
a territory already accustomed to the use of that 
material. It is to be expected, therefore, that the first 
marked increases in the consumption of nitrogen will 
be in those regions where the above crops are being 
grown. The high acre values of these crops also favor 
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this assumption since these offer a chance for con- 
siderably increased profit from the use of more pounds 
of cheaper nitrogen, provided always that no undue 
surpluses of these crops result. 

For the moment, however, the greatest interest 
attaches to the possibilities in the use of nitrogen 
throughout the great grain and pasture areas. What 
can be done with cheaper nitrogen on corn, on wheat, 


and on grass ? 


Experiments in the Corn Belt 


Before proceeding to a consideration of the evidence 
on this point, it may be well to call attention to the 
fact that the agronomists of our Grain Belt, under the 
leadership of such noted workers as Cyril G. Hopkins 
and Chas. E. Thorne, have generally assumed that 
the nitrogen requirements of the crops of that region 
would be met, almost entirely, by the frequent grow- 
ing of legumes in the rotation. The experimental 
procedure has been influenced by this point of view. 
The result is that to-day when our soils are about de- 
pleted of their original store of available nitrogen, 
when the intensity of ouragriculture must be increased, 
and when a great variety of excellent carriers of 
nitrogen are placed at our disposal at attractive prices, 
we are far removed from knowing not only what can 
be done with nitrogen fertilizers but how to proceed 
in their use in order to get the most out of them. 

If one examines into the climate of that portion of 
the United States lying east of the Rocky Mountains, 
he finds a fan-shaped area beginning at about Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and spreading out to the west, 
entering Canada at the northwestern point of Min- 
hesota and entering Texas at the southwestern point 
of Arkansas, which is subject to the most serious 
summer drouths. North of this fan-shaped area and 
extending on to the Atlantic Coast is a region of 
relatively cool, moist climate, especially adapted to 
such crops as oats, potatoes, and grass. This is a 
region in which marked response to nitrogen fertilizers 
can be expected. It is the climatic region of the 
United States that most nearly corresponds to that of 
Central Europe where such high acre yields of these 
crops are produced and applications of nitrogen 
fertilizers are profitable. South of this fan-shaped 
area is a region of relatively hot, moist climate where, 
by reason of excessive oxidation of the soil organic 
matter and the leaching of heavy rains, the lack of 
nitrogen is a seriously limiting factor in the production 
of satisfactory crop yields and nitrogen fertilizers are 
again very effective. This is the region in which cot- 
ton, tobacco, sugar cane, and winter-grown truck 
crops abound. The fan-shaped area itself, the 
Corn and Wheat Belt of the United States, is one of 
which we are at present uncertain, concerning the 
profitableness of nitrogen fertilizers. 

While we have not always been successful in secur- 
ing such worth while increases in yield of the grain 
crops by the use of nitrogen fertilizers, yet we are con- 
vinced that, if the conditions of the test are such as to 
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give the nitrogen a fair chance, considerable increases 
can be produced. This opinion is based not only 
upon our own investigations but upon results secured 
in numerous field demonstrations carried on by the 
Chilean nitrate and the Arcadian sulfate of ammonia 
agencies and checked by our own specialists. 

When one remembers that the average yield of corn 
on the nine million acres of fertile land devoted to that 
crop in the great State of Illinois is only 36 bushels, 
it is not difficult to see that to make farming profitable 
on the average farm in that State something must be 
done to boost these yields. Limestone and sweet 
clover have been shown to work wonders in this con- 
nection and wherever this scheme is feasible it merits 
adoption. But it is coneeivable that considerable 
might be done by substituting air-nitrogen from the 
fertilizer factory for the air-nitrogen of the legume 
crop wherever, for any reason, the latter has not had 
a chance to make its contribution to the soil. 


Research Problem is Known 


The research problem at hand is primarily one of 
determining when the nitrogen should be applied 
under our climatie conditions. The evidence indi- 
sates that, if considerable amounts of nitrogen are to 
be used, only a part of it should be applied at the time 
of planting the crop (at least in the case of the cereals) 
and that the remainder should be added at some later 
stage in its growth, the exact time for which has not 
as yet been determined. If too much nitrogen is used 
at seeding time, a restricted root system and excessive 
vegetative growth are the result. If the time of the 
second application of nitrogen is too long delayed, it 
goes to increase the protein content rather than the 
yield of grain. In the case of hard wheats, both are 
desirable. 

There is serious need of a systematic study of 
nitrogen fertilizers in relation to drouth. Grass 
liberally and frequently treated with nitrogen remains 
green and continues to grow in spite of dry weather. 
Wheat and corn, well supplied with nitrogen, do not 
fire in dry seasons. It seems probable that bacterial 
action, necessary for the liberation of the nitrogen of 
the soil organic matter, ceases by reason of the dryness 
of the surface soil long before the roots of plants, 
liberally supplied with phosphate and potash fertilizers, 
have exhausted the supply of available water in the 
subsoil. Except as nitrogen in inorganic forms is 
available to the plant during such periods of its growth, 
nitrogen starvation of the above-ground portions of 
the plant takes place. 

These and other problems relating to the better 
use of nitrogen will no doubt receive due consideration 
on the part of our research workers, stimulated by the 
producers of nitrogen materials. The pendulum may 
ultimately even swing to the point of overdoing the 
use of nitrogen just as has been the case in local areas 
with landplaster, lime and superphosphate at various 
periods in our agricultural history. It would seem, 
however, that there need be no fear of such a result in 
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any immediate future, considering the fact that our 
present consumption of nitrogen in the United States 
averages less than one pound of the element for every 
acre of improved land. 

The operation of the Malthusian law has been 
indefinitely set aside by the air-nitrogen industry. In 
this country we look forward confident of our ability 
to feed an extra million more people every year for 
many years to come. To this end the consumption of 
nitrogen fertilizers will of necessity steadily increase. 
The intensification of our agriculture and the breeding 
of new races of plants capable of using more nitrogen 
and producing much higher yields under our climatic 
conditions will guarantee the continued growth 
consumption of this element. As to how much the 
tonnage may be by 1930 or 1950 or even by the year 
2000 is difficult to estimate. Readjustments in the 
agriculture of the entire world are involved. Of this 
we are sure, however, that no matter how rapidly the 
demand for nitrogen ies grow, the supply will always 
be adequate to meet our needs. 








Foreign Trade Opportunities | 











Compounds (protective coat- 134387 Heidelberg,Germany Purchase. 
ings), for automobiles; and 
compounds to prevent leak- 
age. 
Copper carbonate........... 734482 Winnipeg, Canada... Either 
Disinfectant salts and crystals, (34444 Montreal,Canada. . Purchase. 
liquid insecticides, and floor 
cleaning powder. 
GalahtivinDulk .....4....<%. *34451 en de Janeiro, Brazil Agency. 
INE GERI os ieee sn ceas *34390 Cardiff, Wales... .. Do. 
OR) a Pr ¥*34389 Dresden, Germany... Do. 
Parrnite ANG OUG. ...<.5 6500 5500 *34357 Maceio, Brazil. ..... Do. 
Photographic chemicals. ..... *34462 Weltev reden, Java... Both 
ONSEN 6 oie Ging coed Wins ech bac *34388 Bucharest, Rumania. Agency. 
Bakelite and condensation *34232 Osaka, Japan....... Do. 
products. 
Bedbug powder. ....066.056% *34233 Amoy, China ...... Do. 
Carbide of calcium.......... +34247 Buenos Aires, Argen- Agency. 
tina. 
Carbon black, pressed. ....... *34241 Antwerp, Belgium... Do. 
Celluloid, translucent, white, 34224 MexicoCity, Mexico. Purchase. 
for lamp shades. 
C hemicals WOR rer peri ee *34284 Bangkok, Siam...... Do. 
Cow’s sinews. itsecsesce Soeeee Amoy, Ching, ...... Do. 
Disinfecting fluids. eres: conan ¥*34235 Saigon, Indo-China... Both 
Dyes and chemicals. . weve VOMeee Bombay, India. . Agency 
Extracts, bottlers’... ........ +34243 Vancouver, Canada.. Do. 
Fertilizers, chemical . *34236 Palermo, Italy...... Do. 
Paints and varnishes. . : *34240 Liverpool, England. . Do. 
Pitch, stearin, cottonseed oil 734234 Hamburg, Germany.. Purchase. 
and bone (pitch). 
UNE Fy ie areas Wee oes +34247 Buenos Aires, Argen- Agency. 
tina. 
1 SR ge ee Seem Bee Ge Ce *34265 Pernambuco, Brazil. . Do. 
Soap-manufacturing materials, *34269 Palermo, Italy ..... Do. 
raw. 
Carton WRG « é.o.ciiess occ cas *34527 Alicante, Spain...... Purchase. 
ee Sener *34613 Lisbon, Portugal.... Agency. 
Chemicals, industrial......... 134520 Karachi, India ..... Both. 
| AS pono eer eee *34522 Resario, Argentina... Agency 
Colors, ultramarine.......... +34526 Ravensburg, Germany Do. 
WESOIORIVOR 6655 55.56% 4 ie \6%0 . *34548 Constantinople, Tur- Do. 
cey. 
Glue, commercial............ 734529 Ottawa, Canada..... Do. 
Insecticides and fungicides. . . $34524 Hamburg, Germany.. Do. 
Crt WO oe. 85) a shai oa 8 Sole co ee CE ee Do. 
Oils, technical (linseed, etce.).. 134525 Alex: andria, Egypt... Do. 
Polishes, furniture and metal. . +34577 Montreal, Can: “i .. Purchase. 
| a Beste aera $34523 Hamburg, Germany.. Agency. 
Rosin and turpentine. ....... *34521 Dresden, Germany... Purchase. 
Saltpeter, C ‘hile P ... *34506 Amberg, Germany... Do. 
Shellac and varnish gums... ... *34527 Alicante, Spain...... Do. 
Caustic soda, and other chem- *34758 Ceara, Brazil........ Agency. 


ical products. 
Creolin and other disinfect- 134647 Winnipeg, Canada.. 


. Both. 

ants. 
DIENGRE RUDDUOSs 65s eee ss *34746 Sydney, Australia... Sole agency. 
Lacquers for automobiles. ... 134653 — New Zea- Agency. 

and. 

Lacquers, varnishes, and en- 134660 Prague, Czechoslova- Do. 

amels. cia 
Le eae +34760 Havana, Cuba...... Do. 
CHS MINE. eoorein cus ad os +34649 Santiago, Chile...... Do. 
RIMS ee een *34758 Ceara, Brazil........ Do. 


Soda ash, caustic soda, silicate *34629 Swatow, China...... 
of soda, 


a, and sulphate of 
ammonia. 
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Who’s Who In Chemical Industry 














Alsop, Fred E., manager chemical and alkali department, 
Maillard & Schmiedell. Born, Salinas, Calif., 17, July 1893; 

r., Hazel C. Johnston, Ogden, Utah, 12 May 1917. Memb., 
Natl. Assn. Practical Refrig. Engrs., Paint, Oil & Varnish Club. 
Hobbies: hunting, fishing, golf. Address: Maillard & Schmie- 
dell, 701 Board of Trade Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Christopher, Forrest Tilden, superintendent, East Works, 
Grasselli Chemical Co. Born, Jamestown, Ohio, 24 Dec. 1881; 
mar., Clara Mildred Shaw (deceased), Cleveland, Ohio., 15 May; 


children, 2 daus.; educat., Case Schl. App. Sci., Cleveland, O., 


1904. American Radiator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., chem., 1904-05; 
Grasselli Chem. Co., chem. Cleveland Wks. 1905-11, 


supt. 
Canton Wks., 1912-17, asst. supt. East Chicago, Indiana Wks., 
1917-18, supt. E. Chicago, Ind. Wks., 1919-24, supt. East Wks. 
Grasselli, N. J., 1924 to date. Memb., Masonic Lodge. Hobbies: 
Address: Grasselli Chemical Co., Gras- 
Nid: 

Eckermann, Theodore C., president, Will & Baumer Candle 
Co., Inc. Born, Syracuse, N. Y., 23 Aug. 1872; educat., Syra- 
cuse High Schl. Will & Baumer Candle Co., dir. 1896; asst. 
treas. 1913; secy. 1915; Ist vice-pres., 1925. Memb., 
Syracuse Chamb. Comm., Turn Liederkranz, Clubs: 
Syracuse Yacht & Country. Spring Street, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


selli, 


1922; pres., 
Verein, 
Address: 


Hammond, Marvin James, secretary and assistant manager, 


Abner Hood Chemical Co. Born, Cambridge, Ill., 8 July 1887; 
mar., Corinne Hipple, Kansas City, Kans., 29 Nov. 1919; 
children 1 dau; educat. high schl. and bus. training. Asso- 


ciated with Abner Hood Chem. Co., 30 June 1903, continuously 
15 June 1906. Non-commissioned Officer ub Engineer Corps 
during World War. Memb., Chamb. Comm., Kansas City, 
K. C. K.; Paint, Oil & Varnish Club, Kansas City Athletic Club 
and several trade organizations. Hobbies: work, history. Ad- 
dress: Abner Hood Chemical Co., 107-17 N. Montgall Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kellogg, Howard, president, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Born, Buffalo, N. Y., 26 Mar. 1881; mar., Cyrena A. Case, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 27 Mar. 1906; children, 2 sons, 1 dau; educat., 
Pvt. Schl. Buffalo; Exeter, N. H.; Harvard Univ., A. B., 1903. 
Spencer Kellogg, 1903; Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., gen. mgr., 
1912; pres., 1922 to date. Clubs: Buffalo Athletic, Saturn, 
Buffalo Tennis & Squash, Saddle & Bridle, Lake Shore Hunt 
(Master of the Hounds). Hobbies: horses, athletics. Address: 
Spencer, Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 96 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pickard, Frederick W., vice-president and director, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Born, Portland, Me., 2 Sept., 1871; 
mar., Jane Alice Coleman, Portland, Me., 4 Oct. 1899; children, 
1 son; educat., Bowdoin Coll., A. B. 1894. Portland Transcript, 
managing editor, 1895-1900; Oriental Powder Mills & King 
Mercantile Co., Cincinnati, secy., 1901-03; du Pont de Nemours, 
Cincinnati dist., sales mgr., 1905-07; Denver dist., sales mgr., 
1908-09; Pittsburgh dist. sales mgr., 1910-18; Wilmington, 
Del., dir. sales, 1918-19; vice-pres. in charge sales, Wilmington, 
1919-22; dir. and vice-pres., 1918 to date; gen. mgr., Dyestuffs 
dept., 1922-24; vice-pres. and memb. Exec. Com., 1924 to date. 
Du Pont Viscoloid Co., Chmn, Bd.. 1925 to date; dir. numerous 
Du Pont subsidiary companies. Memb., Synthetic Organic 
Chem. Mfrs. Assn. (Bd. Govs., 1922-24), Theta Delta Chi, Phi 
Beta Kappa. Clubs: Bankers (N. Y.), University (N. Y.), 
Lotos (N. Y.), Wilmington Country, Concord County (Wilming- 
ton, Del.), du Pont Country (Wilmington, Del.), Kedgwick Sal- 
mon Fishing (pres. New Brunswick, Can.). Hobbies: fishing, 
golf, stamp collecting. Address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., 10th & Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
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The Insurance Viewpoint of 


Health Hazards 


in the Chemical Industry 


By Walter S. Paine 


Research Engineer, Aetna Life Insurance Company 


T THE Fourth Annual National 
A Safety Congress, held in Phil- 
adelphia in 1915, some specu- 
lative discussion arose out of the 
question of rejected man-power from 
industrial disease which it was 
thought would occur because of the 
rapid development of many of the 
chemical industries then flourishing 
in Germany but gradually being 
fostered by American capital in the 
United States. In all the discussion, 
no indication was found that we 
would be attempting to solve the 
problem of the health hazards in 
these specific industries with the 
patience, skill and broad viewpoint that dominates 
the methods now actually in force. Instead of chaos 
from “industrial diseases’ in the chemical industry, 
we find the layman, chemist, physician, employer 
and employee co-operating, for the most part, in a 
sane research into ways and means of eliminating the 
hazards and still preserve the industrial contribution 
of the chemist to promote our industrial arts and 
supply our social and economic needs. 

The health hazards in the chemical industry from 
the insurance viewpoint, which subject in a limited 
time can only be covered within specific limitations. 
The essential viewpoints of this subject, as we see 
them, are as follows: 

Is the problem of “‘health hazards” in the chemical 
industry being solved? What are the essential social 
and economic forces producing a reduction of early 
discovered health hazards? What is the attitude of 
insurance companies towards the “industrial disease”’ 
exposure ? Have the insurance companies a part in 
actually working out the remedies for these health 
hazards? A few of our outstanding problems in the 
chemical field at the present time. 

Let us first consider if the health hazards in the 
chemical industry are being solved. In this paper the 
term ‘chemical industry” is extended to include such 
industries as are, for the major part, dependent upon 
chemicals or chemical reactions for their final product. 
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Headed by the knotty 
problem—is the question 
of health hazards in the 
chemical industry being 
solved?—Mr. Paine dis- 
cusses many phases of 
chemical industrial in- 
surance and outlines the 
insurance angle on five 
mayor points. 


Chemical Markets 


It is doubtful if there is a better 
barometer of the trend in what is 
generally termed “industrial dis- 
ease”’ cases than the records of the 
insurance companies. The trend 
towards well-lighted and ventilated 
buildings, together with the educa- 
tional program in hygienic methods 
as carried out by modern industry 
has had its effect in reducing this 
hazard. Having reviewed compen- 
sation cases for a period of practi- 
cally twelve years, there has been 
a noticeable reduction in the num- 
ber of industrial disease cases, such 
as lead poisoning, brass ague, mer- 
cury and benzol poisoning, in industries complying 
with the requests to remove these hazards by pro- 
viding ventilation, change in processes, a close follow- 
up under medical advice, and the simple rules of 
hygiene. Two factors make these findings doubly 
trustworthy: 


First: We are in a far superior position to detect 
these health hazards today than we were twelve 
years ago. Furthermore, may we say that indus- 
trial medicine is now on a far more efficient basis. 

Second: Industrial plants depending upon chem- 
ical operations are far more numerous as a part of 
our stabilized industrial life than they were in 1915, 
and, as a result, knowledge of the exposure and its 
alleviation is more widespread. 


What are the essential social and economic forces 
producing this reduction in health hazards of a specific 
type ? 

The interest of society at large in the human wreck- 
age resulting in some of our industrial plants as the 
result of industrial progress and economic needs had 
its effect in calling our attention to the need of action 
in finding and eliminating the cause. In many cases 
this social interest, however, confused the problem 
and retarded real scientific action. 


The vital force which produced results was the 
earnest co-operation of the chemist, physician and 
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industrialists interested in research to find the facts 
and discover corrective measures. 

From the economic viewpoint, the plant managers 
realized that unless they corrected these health 
hazards, the insurance costs would be no small part 
of their overhead. They also realized that produc- 
tion would decrease because of labor turnover, in- 
creased labor costs, spoilage of material and the need 
of increased supervision. 

Before leaving this item, may we pay our compli- 
ments to the large number of industrial officials who 
took a real human interest in setting up the most 
efficient investigation to ascertain the facts and pro- 
vide remedies for existing health hazards. A large 
number of them not only backed this work financially 
but contributed liberally of their time in organizing 
effectively these investigations. 


Industrial Disease Exposure 


What is the attitude of insurance companies 
towards the “industrial disease’ exposure ? 


A number of the insurance companies are turning 
over every industrial disease case to their research 
engineer, who, after collating all available data from 
the field relative to the case, reviews the problem 
with their medical departments. In many cases the 
medical field adviser covers the case from the physi- 
cian’s viewpoint. After a complete analysis is made 
of collatable data, a brief is compiled and forwarded 
to the field inspector or direct to the plant official. 

Our first obligation is always to the injured man, 
and corrective measures are suggested to our assured 
after a most careful survey and research of the case. 
Any investigation of this type should be carried out 
in co-operation with the plant chemist. No fact 
finding research is completed without hisassistance, 
for he, to a large measure, has the key to the situation. 

It is believed our attitude to the situation of health 
hazards can be endorsed by many other insurance 
companies, and I know of no better method of ex- 
pressing these viewpoints than by the following: 

Because of our membership on the Spray Painting 
Research Committee, we were asked to express our 
opinion relative to the place this innovation had in 
industry. Rather than making a hasty decision and 
passing out unwarranted, injurious propaganda against 
any advance in industrial arts, it has been our view 
that no final verdict should be given until a sane re- 
search has been made. Our answer in this case, 
relative to whether or not spray painting shall re- 
main in industrial plants, prompted us to state that 
every new invention should be conserved for the use 
of mankind when it contributes to the social and 
economic development of the race. 

Spray painting, which has already become a unit 
of production in most of our large industries, when 
rightly used, is an invention of this type. Every 
effort should be made to conserve this new develop- 
ment by making it safe for use through correct ven- 
tilation, electrical protection and the use.of the least 
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harmful paints. Spray painting, when applied ac- 
cording to the suggestions resulting from the research 
conducted by the National Safety Council Com- 
mittee, should be less of a menace to the employees 
from the viewpoint of hazard to life and limb than 
many of the appliances now employed. 


Safety in the use of spray painting must pass 
through the same process of education that is being 
used in industry relative to power machinery, elec- 
tricity, etc. These innovations allow us to keep pace 
with competing industries of other nations. We are 
not forfeiting the use of the automobile, power ma- 
chinery, or even coal mining, with their toll of human 
life, but we are doing everything possible to educate 
the individuals exposed to these hazards in the safe 
methods of operation. 


We would find it practically impossible to elimi- 
nate these forces which mean so much to mankind, 
and it will always be thus with every innovation of 
economic and social value. We must, therefore, 
attack these problems by making practical researches 
and discovering the real facts as to their use, and then 
set up ways and means of making these new develop- 
ments in industry conform to the safest methods of 
procedure. 

Have the insurance companies a part in actually 
working out specific remedies to offset industrial 
health hazards ? 


Aid from the Insurance Company 


A “diagnosis” is essential in finding the solution 
of every deep-seated problem and an analysis at 
hand of any chemical hazard based upon actual cases 
often gives the starting point of such an investigation. 

The insurance companies are often in a position to 
aid in any of these investigations because of their 
direct contact with cases involved. Case analyses 
have been furnished as a bases in former and present 
researches, and we are urgently advocating the in- 
creased use of such information. 


The National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters financially underwrote and personally 
assisted in the benzol research, which incident is only 
one of many indications as to their willingness to aid 
in fathoming these problems. The interest many 
insurance companies have taken in researches, such 
as mercury poisoning, spray painting, lead poisoning, 
dust diseases, etc., exhibits clearly their viewpoint 
in relation to the health hazards when carried out 
in a scientific and constructive way. 


From the insurance viewpoint, what are a few of the 
outstanding problems in health hazards, as we see 
them, from the chemical angle: 


(a) Benzol. While the investigation carried out by 
your committee was thorough and constructive, 
there is till a feeling in some quarters that it is not 
altogether conclusive. This may be said of any piece 
of investigation for it is well that there are some who 
never feel convinced that the specific field of knowl- 
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edge is exhausted. A few suggestions from the field 
have come to us even of recent date: 

1. A study of medical histories of non-fatal benzol 
cases. 

2. Types susceptible to benzol fumes. 

3. Diet of employees whose blood picture may in- 
dicate benzol poison. 

As we have been closely associated with our Medi- 
cal Department and our Mr. Ralph E. Prouty in a 
study of some 130 cases, we may at a later date be 
able to express a suggestion on these questions. It 
might be worthwhile to instruct your present com- 
mittee or others to take these suggestions under ad- 
visement. 

(b) Chrome Poisoning. With the advent of chrome 
plating, there has arisen another source of chrome 
sores which might well form a basis for a research. 
More than one plant has developed this hazard and 
the compensable cases from this cause have increased 
within the last few years. W are convinced that with 
proper ventilation, close adherence to hygienic prin- 
ciples and a certain amount of education among the 
employers and employees as to corrective measures, 
this exposure can be greatly reduced. 

(ec) Spray Painting. After reviewing many field 
reports on spray painting, one is convinced that the 
educational work being carried out by the N.P.P.A., 
DuPont’s, industrial commissions, National Safety 
Council and insurance companies has had its effect 
in correcting this hazard in the larger industries. 
There is, however, a large field still untouched where 
the promiscuous large and small users of spray paint- 
ing see no need of any protection either from the 
explosive or health hazard. It may be advisable, 
therefore, to appoint a committee which might place 
in simple form and plain English the principal hazards 
and methods of overcoming them. 

It may be too early to make a definite statement 
as to the health hazard of spray painting, but our 
consistent review of this type of risk has failed to 
find a basis of alarm as portrayed in some reports 
on this exposure. Someone in our discussion at this 
meeting may have an entirely different experience. 

(d) Mercury Poisoning. There is no doubt of the 
existence of mercury poison, and this exposure was 
called to the attention of your committee about a 
year ago when several industrial leaders showed a 
deep interest in this subject. 

Here again, through the co-operation of indus- 
trialists, employees, chemists, engineers and _ physi- 
cians, the specific plants involved have partially 
eliminated this exposure through ventilation, edu- 
cation, medical supervision, hygiene and engineering 
revision. There is still room for service in this field 
amid industrial plants having no constructive data 
on this subject. 

(e) Hydrogen Sulfide Poisoning. In the oil field 
and petroleum industry this exposure has, during the 
past year, made itself felt in our losses more from the 
medical costs than indemnity. The Bureau of Mines 
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has done much to ward off the deadly results of this 
gas, but there is still room for constructive research. 
It is still too early to compile any amount of data on 
this subject, but as the Chemical Section is bent on 
safeguarding industry, this field of research may be 
worthy of your attention. 

These are only a few of the health hazards which 
are now before us in this chemical age. There is till 
much to be done in the way of research into the dust 
problem from abrasives, stone dusts, ete., in an effort 
to reduce our number of tubercular cases. This 
field, however, is being developed by other depart- 
ments interested in health hazards and their findings 
supplement our efforts in our own field. 


Stronger Co-operation Asked 


In closing, may we make a strong plea for a greater 
degree of co-operation and the most effective research 
possible before placing before the public any definite 
corrective plans. Our best in providing corrective 
methods in safeguarding life and limb is none too 
good; therefore, let us harness every possible reliable 
source of constructive data in solving our health 
hazard problem and then depend upon a broad gaged 
efficient committee to present for human consump- 
tion the most authentic data possible. 





Heavy importation of German dyes into Japan since the 
recent abolition of limitations by the Japanese Government has 
dealt a severe blow to dye circles in Japan. Nippon Senryo 
Kabushiki Kaisha, Osaka, (Japan Dyestuff Mfg. Co., Ltd.), the 
largest producing institution of this kind in Japan under special 
Government subsidization, has felt this most. The annual sales 
of the company total about yen 5,500,000. Its products have 
lost ground in the home market since the withdrawal of the 
import limitation on German dyes last April. Its products are 
no longer able to compete with German articles and have dropped 
sharply in prices, without, however, noticeably increasing demand. 
It has been rumored that the company may reduce its capitaliza- 
tion or dissolve were circulated. Katsutaro Inahata, president 
of the company, admitted that the company stands in need of 
a business readjustment and has to produce only such dyes as 
will compete favorably with German dyes, or the company will 
not be able to carry on further business. It is reported the com- 
pany has decided to reduce the capitalization next month. Its 
paid up capitalization is yen 8,000,000. Its stock price, yen 50 
paid up, is quoted at about yen 30. 


Production of soda ash in Japan this year is expected to reach 
a new high total, 35,000 tons, greater than in any previous year. 
The output for the first six months was 15,000 tons while that 
for the last six months is estimated at 20,000 tons. Japan is 
expected to yield about 55,000 tons next year with the prospective 
completion of new plants. The Asahi Glass Company’s Fukuoka 
plant is expected to yield about 30,000 tons a year on its com- 
pletion next year. The Japan Soda Industry Company’s 
Tokuyama plant will have its capacity increased to 25,000 tons 
next year. 

This year’s total imports are estimated at 100,000 tons. The 
total supply this year, including the estimated home production 
of 35,000 tons, is 135,000 tons. The increase of annual demand 
for soda ash in Japanese manufacturing industrial circles is 
estimated at about 20,000 tons. In 1925 imports from England 
and other countries totaled 130,000 tons, while domestic produc- 
tion was only 12,000 tons. Last year imports dropped to about 
100,000 tons while the home output increased to 25,000 tons. 
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The Chemical Industry 


in Relation to Civilization 


By A. Cressy Morrison 
Union Carbide Company, New York City 


OT being a chemist, I am not 

bound by chemical formulas. My 

field need not be strictly limited. 
I can dream without losing a technical 
reputation. Sometimes dreams come 
true. Without being dogmatic about it, 
we may assume that this apparently 
stable world of ours was at one time a 
fragrant of the Sun itself, separating from 
‘this great source of energy at tempera- 
tures too high to permit chemical com- 
binations. Down through eons of un- 
recorded time, energy was radiated into 
space until the most irresistible combinations took 
place. One can visualize these combinations in suc- 
cession falling from the outer atmosphere to the 
regions of more intense heat, separating again, reform- 
ing and again falling. 

Nature’s first chemical compound seems to be 
titanium dioxide, followed closely by zirconium 
oxide, then probably cyanogen and some of the 
metallic carbides, and strangely enough water vapor 
begins early to become apparent on the cooling stars. 
Thus in stately procession appeared in nature’s 
laboratories on our earth those substances with which 
man is most familiar. 

When man first began to utilize and recombine 
those substances which natures chemistry had pfo- 
duced, he himself became a chemist. If we should 
erect a monument to the greatest chemical discoverer 
of all time we would probably have before us the 
image of an untutored savage who by means of 
temperature brought about the combination of 
cellulose with oxygen, releasing flaming gases which 
combine as carbon dioxide and water vapor. The 
most beautiful and useful chemical experiment ever 
performed was building the first fire. It was he who 
founded the hearth stone, the beginning of fixed 
habitations and it was his chemical experiment un- 
wittingly performed that formed the basis of our 
civilization. This first fire was surely built over a 
million years ago, so man’s utilization of chemical 
reactions is old, old indeed! 


Nature herself taught us distillation and this process 
running its eternal cycle from ocean back to ocean 





*Extracted from an address before the Salesmen’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry, New York, November 23, 1928. 
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brings to earth the rain and gives us 
water crystal pure. What queer forms 
of life have arisen to give us fermenta- 
tion and all its derivatives. Man in 
utilizing natures processes soon learned 
to direct them and although his control 
was empirical what marvels he accom- 
plished by observation, trial and error. 

Until we began to discover and name 
the elements and hence their combina- 
tions, progress was slow indeed. But 
soon thereafter analytical research gave 
us chemical nomenclature and_ finally 
a true science. With this has come new power, new 
weapons of attack, and sound foundations on which 
to-day rests a stable chemical structure. 

Out of our great schools and colleges pour thousands 
of young men and women highly trained in chemical 
lore free to exercise their intelligence and with a will 
and opportunity to apply their ideas for the solution 
of the vast problems which till exist. 

Following the French Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic era came mechanization of the world’s 
industries. Following our Civil War came _ the 
marvelous expansion of transportation and the further 
development of instantaneous inter-communication. 
The World War seems to have given a similar impetus 
to the development of the new chemistry—synthesis, 
catalysis—high pressures and temperatures all work- 
ing toward, and accelerated by, mass production. 
Here we find chemistry to-day and we know we are on 
the threshold of surpassing new discoveries which I am 
convinced is but the beginning and which as knowl- 
edge advances will expand beyond the most imagina- 
tive dreams of to-day. 





The chemist however must acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to the other sciences in all directions. His 
mechanical equipment is improved by a new metal- 
lurgy, the vast results of electrical research have been 
brought to his service. The electric furnace has given 
him higher temperatures with the resulting carbides, 
rare metals and alloys adding resistance to corrosion 
and marvelous new characteristics to metals as well 
as unexpected products for his use. The engineer has 
devised for his use mechanisms of vast strength and 
accuracy which makes the manipulation of large 
masses of material possible. Pure science has brought 
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to light new elements which gradually find their place 
and multiply by unmeasured numbers his possible 
combinations. Elements hitherto difficult to obtain 
or far too costly are now among the common places of 
commerce and the sun gas helium now raises man to 
the sky. Exploration has developed new adequate 
sources of supply and increasing world demand as 
civilization spreads and becomes fixed, is furnishing 
a market beyond the dreams of avarice. It can be 
seen that the increasing number of research labora- 
tories organized by the great industries, whether 
directly in chemistry or in other fields, has set to their 
task a vast army of workers who are given unlimited 
opportunity to apply pure science to the solution of 
the practical demands of this work-a-day world. 
These applications of pure science to commercial uses 
are in themselves rapidly creating new requirements. 
Yet who shall dare to say that with all this we are 
far beyond the threshold of the new chemistry. 


The Three Great Factors 


There are three great factors in every industry,— 
capital, production, and distribution. The chemical 
industry in the United States has adequate capital. 
It is the duty of capital to select and determine upon 
the strategy of location, to provide funds for the 
building of plants, to secure adequate mechanism for 
production, to finance and provide for the collection 
of raw materials, to advance the necessary funds for 
carrying sufficient stock, to finance the business 
transactions that follow production and to bring back 
into the treasury of the company the receipts of dis- 
tribution. 
and install superior structural and mechanical facili- 
ties, utilize to the full the technical staff, to build up 
enthusiasm and loyalty in a class of intelligent 
employees who can be depended upon to convert the 
raw materials into a finished product of the highest 
quality. 

You as Salesmen are a necessary factor in distribu- 
tion but neither you nor the division of production 
can succeed if capital is not intelligent, if the strategy 
of location is not sound or the requirements of raw 
materials are not provided. 

While production cannot continue without these 
necessary provisions capital cannot succeed unless 
intelligent economy is practiced and quality main- 
tained. If both these requirements are skillfully met 
both depend upon you to get the signature on the 
dotted line and neither you nor they are the whole 
thing by any means. If your combination of capital, 
production and salesmanship has greater ability than 
has your competitor it will succeed, if your competitor 
has greater ability in these three particulars he will 
succeed. While each company may feel justified in 
believing it’s combination the best, it is well to resort 
frequently to searching self analysis. It is not wise 
to under or over estimate your competitor for he is 
human too. All this calls for loyalty and_untiring 
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It is the duty of production to demand. 
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devotion and a complete understanding of mutual 


dependence. There is no room in these days for a 
slacker either in capital, production, or salesmanship. 
We must remember that in the chemical industry 
more than in any other we find new inventions, new 
substances, and new applications displacing and 
superseding articles which have long been known to 
commerce, methods which have become classic, loca- 
tions which have been assumed to be permanent for 
centuries, and when undreamed of opportunities and 
hazards arise when another atom is_ successfully 
attached to an old molecule. It is your duty to study 
your particular commodities to the very bottom, to 
acquire a complete collateral knowledge of all the sur- 
rounding influences which tend to better your products, 
search out every field which it can possibly enter. In 
your contacts you should be qualified to grasp every 
item of information which indicates the possibility of 
new competitive substances that you may warn 
capital and challenge production. The price of your 
success is studentship and work. In the vast industry 
with which you are connected, this is true to the high- 
est degree. We are entering the chemical age. You 
are doing your part to bring that about. 

The most satisfactory specific thing which I can 
say to salesmen in the chemical industry is that you 
are important factors in the progress of the world; 
you are doing your great part in advancing industry, 
you are helping to develop a better civilization and 
through this better men. The highest attainment is 
to be useful to the world and your opportunity is not 
surpassed. 


America-Chemical Center 


America, with its vast resources, its geographical 
location in relation to the high seas, with the genius 
of a people of one language and its general characteris- 
tic of energy, fearlessness and loyalty is becoming the 
home of chemical development. Our country is 
already surpassing and destined beyond peradventure, 
to dominate the chemistry of the world in the age of 
chemistry. Quality and quantity are twin brothers 
in this our country. In our normal home markets lies 
the foundation for enormous enterprises making 
quantity production inevitable. With the advantages 
of a technical development and opportunity which 
are drawing to us and here developing the talent of 
the world we can look forward to the future of the 
chemical industry of America with supreme confi- 
dence. You are a part of that chemical industry; as 
it progresses you will progress and in what field is 
there a promise of a greater future ? If you are proud 
of your connection with this industry to-day what 
will you be in ten years or twenty years ? What could 
give a man greater inspiration than present achieve- 
ments in their indication of what is to come? Its 
future is your future. Do your part and help make 
the chemical industry what it is destined to be and 
you will be sure to prosper in a splendid occupation. 
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Budgeting Expenditures 


of Plants and Equipment 


By J. J. Berliner 


Senior Member, National Account System 


O KEEP the plant and equipment operating 
efficiently involves a large number of constant 
expenditures. These expenditures may be 

classified as follows: (1) Repairs — These expendi- 
tures are necessary to keep the plant and equipment 
in such condition that it can be operated efficiently. 
(2) Replacements — These are expenditures made to 
replace old equipment that is worn out and discarded. 
After a certain period of time, equipment reaches the 
point where it can no longer be operated profitably 
and must be replaced by new equipment. (3) Im- 
provements — These are expenditures for new patents 
and improvements to equipment, lengthening the life 
of the equipment or increasirig the capacity or effici- 
ency of the equipment. (4) Additions — These are 
expenditures for new equipment caused by the ex- 
pansion of the business to take care of the increased 
volume of business. 

To maintain an effective control over expenditures 
for plant and equipment, the following is necessary: 

(1) A proper analysis must be made of the expen- 
ditures to determine their classification, and a record 
must be kept to show correctly their effect on the 
financial condition of the business. 

(2) A proper control must be exercised over the 
amount of the expenditures sufficient to provide a 
well-equipped and efficient plant, and at the same 
time, prevent the expenditures of more than is neces- 
sary to secure this result. 

From the accounting viewpoint, repairs are usually 
considered as a current expense to be charged against 
the income of the period in which they occur. How- 
ever, if for any reason, the cost of repairs fluctuates 
and it is desired to distribute the repairs evenly, this 
may be done by estimating the average cost of repairs 
on the basis of past experience, and future estimations 
and setting up a reserve for repairs. Under this 
method there will be charged to expense and credited 
to reserve for repairs at the end of each period, an 
amount equal to the estimated average cost of re- 
pairs. As the repairs take place, they are charged 
to the reserve for repairs. Since the credit to the re- 
serve account is not made until the end of the period, 
and the repairs are charged to it during that time, 
the account may show a debit balance during the 
period, but this balance will be adjusted by the credit 
entry before the financial statements are compiled. 
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The cost of replacements is not an expense of the 
period in which the replacement takes place, but of 
all the periods during which the equipment that is 
replaced has been used. Thus, if a machine cost 
$2,000 in 1922, is replaced in 1927 by another machine 
costing the same, each of the five years should be 
charged with a part of the cost. If the scrap value 
of the machine is $200, the five years must be charged 
with $1,800 ($2,000-$200) or $360 for each year. 
Since the actual expenditures for any particular 
equipment take place at one time, and not during 
each year of its use, it is customary to credit the es- 
timated depreciation to a Reserve for Depreciation 
account and to debit an expense account for the same 
amount. When an asset is sold or discarded, it is 
charged against the reserve account. By this means, 
the cost of equipment is charged against the income 
of the periods which benefit from its use. 

When improvements are made, future periods will 
be benefited either through the increased efficiency 
of the equipment concerned, or through its longer 
life, and hence the postponement of replacement 
costs. In any case, since future periods are to re- 
ceive the benefit of such improvements, these periods 
should bear their cost. Hence, improvements are 
charged to asset accounts, and are not reflected in 
the expense accounts of the period in which they are 
incurred. 

Additions, like improvements, are expected to 
benefit future periods, so their cost is not charged to 
the period in which they are obtained, but is dis- 
tributed over the periods during which they are 
used, by means of the periodical depreciation charger. 
Hence, additions are a capital, and not revenue 
charge. 

Summarizing the foregoing, plant and equipment 
expenditures can be divided into two main groups: 

(1) Those which are made in order to maintain 
the present equipment. Repairs and replacements 
are included in this group. Such expenditures may 
be termed maintenance costs. They must be included 
in the periodical expense accounts. (2) Those which 
represent an addition to the assets of the business. 
Improvements and additions are included in this 
group. Such expenditures are termed plant and 


requipment costs and are charged to the asset account. 
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To exercise effective control over disbursements for 
plant and equipment, the following points must be 
kept in mind: 

(1) Data must be available to show results of past 
operations and serve as the basis of future plans. 

(2) After all the available data has been considered, 
the plans which have been formulated must be ex- 
pressed in workable form by means of a budget on 
plant and equipment. Sometimes two budgets are 
made, one on maintenance costs and one on the cost 
of improvements and additions. The requirements 
for each are sufficiently similar to make their joint 
discussion possible. 

(3) After the budget is completed, it is necessary 
to have records and reports prepared which will 
make possible the control of such expenditures and 
the enforcement of the budget plans. 


Date for Plant Control 


The data required to serve as a basis for the control 
of plant and equipment expenditures may be obtained 
from the four following sources: 

(1) The accounting and statistical records with 
reference to past experience. (2) Calculations based 
on predetermined factors. (3) The consideration 
of future plans. (4) The investigation and study 
of experts. 

To control expenditures for plant and equipment, 
it is necessary to make first, a proper classification 
of the plant and equipment and secondly an accurate 
estimate of plant and equipment expenditures. In 
a manufacturing business for instance, plant and 
equipment expenditures will vary with the production 
program. If the production program is to be in- 
creased, it will be necessary to either secure addi- 
tional equipment or use present equipment more 
extensively. In either case, additional expenditures 
will be incurred and the amount of their production 
capacity can be estimated. For past production 
capacity to be accurate, a record of each unit of equip- 
ment is necessary. 

If the present equipment is to be used more inten- 
sively, this will increase the maintenance cost, and 
an estimate of this increase must be made. It should 
be obvious that a change in the production program 
may not affect all the equipment of the business to 
the same extent. For instance, it may be planned 
to increase the output of only one department; and 
if the previous maintenance expense of this depart- 
ment is shown separately from that of other depart- 
ments, a more accurate estimate of the increase can 
be made. It will be necessary, however, to know more 
than the total cost of the maintenance of the depart- 
ment. The new program will probably affect some 
units of equipment in the department more than it 
will others. It is desirable, therefore, to have records 
which will show each unit of equipment in the depart- 
ment, and the maintenance expense incurred on it. 
This is accomplished by keeping a plant ledger. 
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A plant ledger is a record which contains an account 
with each unit of plant and equipment. It serves 
as a subsidiary record to the controlling account or 
accounts with plant and equipment kept on the main 
ledger. The plant ledger is usually kept on cards or 
loose-leaf sheets, each card or sheet providing arecord 
of one unit of equipment. The size of this unit will 
depend on conditions. There may be a separate 
account for each machine, or, if several machines of 
the same pattern and size are purchased at the same 
time, they may all be recorded in one account. Each 
account in the plant ledger, however, should show at 
least the following: 

(1) The original cost of equipment and the date 
of purchase. 

(2) The amount of depreciation accrued on the 
equipment to date. 

(3) The amount of repairs made on it to date. 

(4) Its present book value. 

The repairs entered on the plant ledger account 
do not affect the value on the equipment since they 
are treated as an expense and are never added to the 
asset. It is, however, useful to have them entered 
on the plant ledger account for memorandum pur- 
poses so that in making future estimates, it is possible 
to obtain information of the past cost of repairs, not 
only in total, but also by departments and by units. 

As equipment wears out, its replacement must be 
provided for. This provision is accomplished by 
charging a certain amount to the expenses of each 
budget period and crediting a like amount to a re- 
serve for depreciation. In the calculation of the de- 
preciation charge, three things must be taken into 
consideration: The original cost of the asset, its 
anticipated life, and its estimated scrap value. By 
substracting the scrap value of the asset from its 
original cost, it is possible to determine the cost of 
the use of the asset during its period of life. This cost 
is usually distributed over the period of its life in such 
a way that each budget is charged with its equitable 
share. 


Future Plans Based on Costs 


After the maintenance costs of past periods have 
been obtained, it is necessary to determine the effect 
of future plans on these costs. If a large increase in 
production is planned, the increased cost of main- 
tenance arising from this increased production must 
be estimated. If new methods of manufacture are 
to be employed, the resulting change in maintenance 
cost must be calculated. If new equipment is to take 
the place of old, the maintenance cost will be 
affected. If it is planned to keep the equipment in 
better repair so as to make it more efficient and pro- 
long its life, this change must be considered. 

In considering the relation of maintenance cost 
to future plans, various comparison should be made. 
Some items of maintenance cost will vary in propor- 
tion to production volume. To estimate these, it is 
necessary to determine the rates of the volume of 
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production to these costs during the period. By 
applying this ratio to the estimated volume of pro- 
duction for the current period, an estimate for the 
period can be obtained. Some items of maintenance 
cost will vary more nearly with the floor space used 
than with the production volume. Therefore, the 
ratio of floor space used in the past period to these 
items of maintenance expense during the same periods 
will be obtained, and the ratio applied to the esti- 
mated floor space of the current period. Other items 
of maintenance costs may vary in proportion to the 
number of units of equipment used and their amount 
will be correspondingly increased. 

It is desirable that a periodical inventory or ap- 
praisal be made of plant and equipment and used as 
a means of checking the-plant ledger and as a basis 
for budgetary plans. It is also possible that too liberal 
depreciation may be allowed or too extensive repairs 
made, and such an appraisal will disclose this fact. 
Such an appraisal will also show when it is better to 
purchase a new machine, rather than repair an old 
one. 


The Plant Engineer’s Job 


Many manufacturing concerns have on their staffs 
a plant engineer, who is responsible for: 

The study of improved methods of factory con- 
struction; present factory layouts and present ex- 
ecutive approval for proposals for improvements 
based on costs and savings; study of machinery, 
equipment and tools; preparation of a_ periodical 
plant and equipment program, made in collabora- 
tion with the planning and engineering departments; 
presentation of the plant and equipment program 
for approval and transmissions to the central execu- 
tive committee of the company; periodical main- 
tenance plan as proposed by the works main- 
tenance departments; and supervision over the 
executive of the plant and equipment and the main- 
tenance programs as approved by the central ex- 
ecutive committee of the company. 

The Budgetary Plan involves a consideration of 
the contents of the plant and equipment budget; 
the responsibility for its preparation; the form in 
which made; and the manner in which used. 

The plant and equipment budget should state the 
following: the anticipated repairs and estimated de- 
preciation on the present plant and equipment; the 
estimated cost of new equipment which should show: 
(a) cost of factory equipment, and (b) cost of equip- 
ment for administrative and selling units of the busi- 
ness; (c) anticipated repairs and estimated depre- 
ciation on new equipment. 

The executive in charge of production is respon- 
sible for the preparation of the plant and equipment 
budget so far as it relates to the factory. This re- 
sponsibility he will delegate to the plant engineer 
who in turn will employ the assistance of the works 
maintenance department and the works engineering 
department. In calculating the depreciation charges, 
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they may avail themselves of the service of the ac- 
counting department as well. 

No standard form for the plant equipment budget 
can be presented. Form 1 shows what information 
it should contain. In filling in columns 4 and 8, the 
plant engineer will consult the works engineering 
department for information with reference to the 
cost of repairs. The works maintenance department 
will supply information with reference to the amount 
of repairs to be made. If the company produces its 
equipment, the works engineering department will 
supply the data needed for column 5. If the new 
equipment is to be purchased from outside sources, 
the purchasing agent will supply this data. Column 
6 on the plant and equipment budget states when 
new equipment is desired. With this as a basis, the 
purchasing agent will state the terms, on which the 
equipment will be purchased and show the date of 
payment. This information is necessary the 
preparation of the financial budget. If the equip- 
ment is to be produced by the company, an estimate 
must be made of the disbursements necessary for 
its production. 


for 


The date given in column 6 is the 
date when the completed equipment is desired. 

The budget for plant and equipment consists of an 
estimate of the expenditures necessary for maintain- 
ing the present equipment and securing and main- 
tenance of the additional equipment demanded by 
the budget program. 

The estimate of the cost of repairs or construc- 
tion can be made in two days. If the business main- 
tains an engineering department, this department 


can be asked to make the estimate. If it is not pos- 
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Fig. 1—Form for plant and equipment budget 





sible or not desirable to have engineers make the 
estimate, it can be made by the cost accounting de- 
partment on the basis of statistics obtained from the 
records showing previous costs. If co-operation be- 
tween the accounting department and the engineer- 
ing department is secured, more accurate estimates 
will be obtained. 

If the requisition calls for the construction of 
equipment by the factory, careful records should be 
kept of the cost of the construction. The method of 
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determining these costs is very similar to the method 
of determining the cost of goods manufactured for 
sale. Each requisition, after it has been approved, 
is given a number, and a construction order is issued 
authorizing the job. An account is opened on the 
cost records and all costs incurred in the construction 
are charged to this account. When the construction 
order is completed, a report is made showing the es- 
timated cost and the actual cost. 

With the comparative figures available, it is pos- 
sible to determine the cause of variation. Unless 
such comparisons are made, it is impossible to ex- 
ercise any effective control over the cost of construc- 
tion work. Every attempt should be made to ob- 
tain accurate costs in connection with construction 
and repair orders. 

It is usually not possible to estimate exactly each 
item of plant and equipment cost which must be 
met during the budget period. Such expenditure 
cannot always be foreseen. It is desirable to antici- 
pate these additional costs by including an item in 
the plant and equipment budget to cover them. 
Since these additional costs vary from period to pe- 
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riod it is well to credit a reserve account for the amount 
included in each budget to provide for them. When 
the costs are incurred, they can be charged against 
the reserve. These additional costs may be due to 
rising costs of material and equipment, labor troubles, 
accidents, increased production, etc. By employing 
the method outlined above, they can be taken care 
of as they arise. 

To exercise effective control over the plant and 
equipment budget, it is necessary to have periodical 
reports which will make possible a comparison be- 
tween the amount appropriated for each class of 
expenditures and the actual amount expended. A 
report should be made monthly giving the compari- 
son as shown in form 2. 

The report is of service not only to the executive 
who has control of the purchase and construction of 
plant and equipment but also to the financial execu- 
tive. The report shows the former the amount avail- 
able for future purchases or construction, and it 
shows the latter the amount which he must plan to 
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finance. The tenth column gives the treasurer in- 
formation of special value since it states the pay- 
ments to be made in the near future. Column 13 
shows the amount which may be diverted to some 
other purpose in case of financial stringency. 

The following is a brief summary of procedure for 
budget control of plant and equipment: 

1. Requirements for control of plant and equip- 
ment. 

(a) A proper analysis of plant and equipment 
expenditures to determine their classification and 
a record of them which will show correctly their ef- 
fect on the financial condition of the business. 

(b) A proper control of the amount expended for 
plant and equipment to the end that sufficiently 
will be expended to provide’a well equipped and ef- 
ficient plant, and, at the same time, prevent the ex- 
penditure of more than is necessary to secure this 
result. 


2. Control of the Expenditures Required. 

(a) That data be available which will show re- 
sults of past operations and serve asa basis of future 
plans. 

(b) That plans be formulated with basis of this 
data and be expressed in workable form by means 
of a plant and equipment budget. 

(c) That records be maintained and reports made 
which make possible the enforcement of the budget 
formulated. 

3. Data Required as Basis of Control. 

(a) That which is obtained from the accounting 
and statistical records with reference to past ex- 
perience. 

(b) That which is obtained by mathematical 
calculations based on predetermined factors. 

(c) That which is determined by a consideration 
of future plans. 

(d) That which is obtained as a result of the in- 
vestigation and study of experts. 

4. Plant and’Equipment Budget Shows. 

(a) The anticipated repairs and estimated de- 
preciation on the present plant and equipment. 

(b) The estimated cost of new equipment includ- 
ing: (a) cost of factory equipment, and (b) cost of 
equipment for administrative and selling units. 

(c) The anticipated repairs and estimated de- 
preciation on the new equipment to be secured. 

5.@ Records and Reports for Control of plant and 
Equipment Budget includes: 

(a) Requisitions for all purchases of equipment 
and for all construction of equipment or repairs. 

(b) Estimates of cost of purchases or construc- 
tion which accompany the requisition. 

(ec) Records of the cost of all construction or 
repair work performed by the concern. 

(d) Reports showing a comparison of estimates 
and costs. 

(e) Reports showing a comparison of expendi- 
tures with budget allotments. 
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‘Trends in Industry and Expansion 


The United States Chamber of Commerce has taken a leading role in 


the education of prospective fertile industrial communities. 


In this 


talk before the representatives of one of these communities, Mr. 
McCullough attributes the great stir in industrial life to research, 
listing the chemical industry among the first five leaders in this work. 


By E. W. McCullough 
Dept. of Manufacture, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


VERY progressive industrial community should 
E be vitally concerned in the success and progress 
of its home factories which provide jobs and 
payrolls to so many of its citizens, who in turn spend 
and contribute to the support of local business and 
enterprises of every kind. 

Manufacturers have quite different problems than 
those of other business people in that they buy their 
materials largely in outside markets and find sale for 
their products away from the local market. 

Their success, therefore, while dependent to some 
degree on location and home co-operation, their 
great battleground is in the competitive markets of 
the country, and it is with reference to these I want 
to confine my remarks. Through discussing the trends 
in manufacturing with the manufacturers present, 
I hope to convey a picture to you of the industrial 
situation as it exists generally throughout the coun- 
try and what factors should receive consideration 
when more industrial expansion is planned. Also, 
how the interest and sympathy of the community 
can be made useful to its present manufacturers in 
aiding them in holding their own in meeting the com- 
petition of other industrial communities, for in mar- 
keting everything they produce they must fight for 
trade. 


Favor Home Establishments 


In my opinion, in giving consideration to the matter 
of bringing in more factories the interests of those 
already on “location” should have first consideration: 
First, because they have already risked their capital 
and have proven their ability to succeed, and secondly, 
because it is better to build around them lines which 
if possible will complement them and in that way 
help the old and the new to succeed. 

By complement plants, I mean those which will 
make materials or accessories the others need, or are 
lines which do not conflict with theirs in either buy- 
ing or selling markets or for labor. This cannot 
always be done, but it should have consideration 
when proposals are made to move in factories or 
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build new ones with public aid. If you are going to be 
generous toward the newcomers and intend to give 
them concessions or advantages it is well not to for- 
get the older members of the family, for increased 
payrolls from your present factories are likely to be 
more steady or permanent than from any of the new 
ventures. If these policies are pursued, then your 
present factories should co-operate with you in build- 
ing up the community through the securing of more 
desirable plants. 


The Effect of Keen Competition 


Turning now to what is occurring in industry 
throughout the country and what it means to those 
factories which are neither large nor small, but which, 
while successful for many years, are now feeling the 
effect of the evolution in industry developed since the 
War, more particularly within the past seven or eight 
years — Competition has increased, so have selling 
costs, and profits are gradually getting less notwith- 
standing the volume of business is greater and the 
buying power of the consumer has not lessened. 

Governmental restrictions on imigration forced 
the development and use of labor-saving machinery 
and today the back-breaking jobs formerly assigned 
to common labor are performed by the dredge, steam- 
shovel, overhead carriers, ore and coal loaders, auto- 
matic stokers and thousands of other like equipment. 

Man labor in many industries has been increased 
in production with the aid of power and machinery 
four times — this means a greater volume of produc- 
tion at lower cost and eventually lower prices to the 
consumer placing whatever the commodity within 
the reach of a greater number, that is making the 
consumer’s dollar go farther— automobiles and cloth- 
ing are fitting illustrations but there are many others. 

Machinery and better planning have set a new 
pace in manufacturing and involve many new prob- 
lems in management and control, not the least of 
which are overproduction and distribution. 

You are all well aware of the changes in style, de- 
sign, and utility of lines considered for more than a 
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generation as staple, even those you are yourselves 
making — some lines have been entirely swept out 
of production — the horse-drawn vehicle, which at 
one time was produced in hundreds of factories, em- 
ployed millions of capital and thousands of men. 
Stoves which consume other than gas or electricity 
as fuel are on the wane — and so it goes! 

Of the newer commodities and lines replacing the 
old or changing them in form, it is said that today 
five of these, i. e., the automobile, motion picture, 
radio, chemical and electrical industries employ or 
furnish a living to over 30,000,000 people. This has 
come about through research, the most potent arm 
of greater efficiency. 

It is useless to contend that this is a passing state 
of public mind and commodities or lines so affected 
will ‘“‘come back,”’ for you and I know they never will, 
for we are in an age of increased intelligence and ad- 
vance. 

This progress not only casts out old types and styles 
but seriously affects factory buildings, machinery, 
equipment and processes, and we have only to look 
about and compare the factory set-up of today with 
that of 25 years ago. 

Methods of selling and distribution have under- 
gone similar changes, some of them quite unnoticed 
in individual cases. 

Too often, the full significance of this evolution 
is under-estimated and we are inclined to agree with 
those who cry, “the big fish are eating up the little 
ones.” 


Legislation to Help the Small Plant 


Competition is becoming more intense and difficult, 
especially for those handicapped by obsolete condi- 
tions in plant, equipment and management, and who 
have not yet undertaken to take stock of themselves 
and their problems. 

Because of the evident progress being made by 
those using ample capital and modern methods, 
those in the former class are appealing to the govern- 
ment for aid through legislation to permit trade groups 
or associations to regulate competition through con- 
cert of action, that is to find an average cost of pro- 
ducing a commodity and fix a price that will yield 
a fair profit to the producer and a just price to the 
consumer. 

This looks ideal, but is economically impossible, for 
no such group could be equal in ability to produce 
with the same economy or efficiency and to afford 
protection to all the price would be based on the costs 
of the least efficient — thus giving him a bare margin, 
but a large one to the low-cost producer. Even if 
such an arrangement were sanctioned, the stress of 
supply and demand—the economic law — would 
soon render it quite ineffective. 

If one enters into a race or a game for a prize he 
cannot win unless he pays the price in training and 
complying with the rules— this is equally true in 
manufacturing, for no longer is there an unlimited 
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market before the producer — We are in a buyers’ 
market and likely to be so indefinitely, therefore, 
must contest for existing markets with those in our 
line and we can only win on the basis of merit of 
product and prices based on fair profit and service. 


This is neither difficult nor hopeless if we meet the 
conditions. The big, inflexible plant, capable of low 
cost production while running full, is not the answer, 
for plants must run steadily to keep down overhead 
expense and furnish constant employment to labor 
to get the best results. Already, many of our newer 
and best managed industries are getting away from 
building very large units and leaning more strongly 
toward those commensurate with the market to be 
supplied and building them near to it. 


Help Through Co-operation 


As men neither live to themselves nor die to them- 
selves if they are accredited successful, neither do 
businesses. Individualism 
isolation its handicaps. 


has its limitations and 
Business and industry today 
are too complex for a single human mind to compre- 
hend all about it — that is the problem which con- 


fronts management today. 


How and where may the needed information be 
obtained ? Simply where it is developed, in the given 
industry or in the trade association representing the 
industry, if properly organized. 

Just a word concerning trade associations — every 
line of industry should be so represented. The func- 
tion of such an association is to study and handle 
the problems of the industry which cannot be handled 
by the individual members of it — it can be of par- 
ticular service to the smaller manufacturers, which 
are greatest in number. An organization can re- 
search the problems of the industry and work out 
remedies and improvements— it can provide the 
government with data to inform it and _ prevent 
inimical legislation, and better still, it can give the 
members of the industry a statistical picture of what 
is going on as no other agency can. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has created recently a Trade Association Depart- 
ment, with an experienced manager and staff, and 
is serving hundreds of such organizations in dealing 
with their most difficult problems— this is also 
backed with the service of ten other departments, 
all related to business and industry. 
big reservoir of help to draw from. 

The National Chamber here again provides effi- 
cient, practical service for we are heartily in favor 
of wise industrial development in every community 
where conditions justify it. 


So there is a 





The use of acetic acid in Tientsin is increasing in direct relation 
to the increase in the manufacture of machine-spun woolen yarn 
for woolen carpets and rugs. Most of the supplies have hitherto 
come from Germany. It is estimated that 1928 imports will 
exceed those of 1927 by 50 per cent. or more. 
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New Methods and Current Problems 
Discussed at Coal Conference 


Scientists and Economists Gather at Carnegie Tech for 
Second International Conference on Bituminous Coal 
—Papers by Leaders in Coal Technology Mark Prog- 
ress Made During Past Year—Baker Again Chairman 
of Meeting. 


Many big names, both economic and scientific, gathered at the 
Second International Conference on Bituminous Coal at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, November 19-24, 1928. 
The surprising and unexpectedly large measure of enthusiasm 
aroused by the conference a year ago encouraged Chairman 
Thomas §. Baker to await with assurance the results of the present 
meeting. The following were among those who contributed of 
their knowledge and experience in an effort to solve the common 
problem of making bituminous coal a more healthy member of the 
industrial fraternity. 

Dr. Carl Krauch, director, I. G. Farbenindustrie, and intro- 
duced by Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey spoke on “Catalysis Applied to the Conversion of Hydro- 
carbons’’, especially as it has been applied by the I. G. 

James Balph, secretary, Coal Carbonization Co., and M. J. 
McQuade, president, Ben Franklin Coal Co., were responsible 
for a paper on “Low Temperature Carbonization of Coal by the 
Hayes Process.’’ This process is at present confined to small 
operations and requires special alloy retorts. 

A paper by Baurat Walter Kleinow, Berlin, was read by Dr. 
Lionel Fleischmann of the A. E. G., Germany, on the “Powdered 
Coal Locomotive of the Allgemeine Elektricitaets Gessellschaft.”’ 

Dr. Friedrich Bergius, author of a process for low temperature 
carbonization, made what is as yet a purely theoretical contribu- 
tion with his paper on “Contributions to Knowledge of the 
Transformation of Cellulose and Lignin into Coal.” 

F. zur Nedden, Dipl.-Ing., secretary, Fuel Committee of 
Reichskohlenrat, Berlin, Germany, made one of the outstanding 
impressions with his paper on ‘Coal, Hydrogen and Capital.” 
He brought out the fact that the higher the quality of the fuel 
into which coal is transformed, the greater is the amount of capital 
investment required per ton of annual throughput of coal, and 
also discussed the ultimate economic results of investments of 
capital in plants for improvement of coal. 

Dr. F. P. Kerschbaum, technical advisor, Metallbank and 
Metallurgische Gesellschaft, discussed ‘““Modern Developments 
in Lignite Carbonization”’; and Yoshisada Ben, Chemist, 
Imperial Fuel Research Institute, Tokio, the low temperature 
carbonization plant at that institute. 

F. A. F. Pallemaerts, manager of research, Division of Coke 
Ovens and Synthetic Ammonia, Union Chimique Belge, de- 
scribed the combined synthetic ammonia and coke oven plant of 
the Union Chimique Belge at Ostend, which produces $18 per 
ton ammonium sulfate and 2!’zc pound ammonia. 

Josef Plassmann, director, Chemisch-Technische Gesellschaft, 
was the author of a very good paper, read by Hans Sieg, Berlin, 
on “The Conversion of Slack Coal and Fines into Lump Smoke- 
less Fuel—Low Temperature Coke—by the C. T. G. Process.” 
Dr. J. P. Arend, director, Societe Arbed et Terres Rouges, Lux- 
embourg, read a paper on ““A New Method for the Determination 
of the Best Temperature for the Hydrogenation of Coals.”’ 

F. G. Tryon, Washington, D. C., presented a very interesting 
and complete ‘Analysis of the Consumption of Coal in the 
United States.” 
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W. H. Allen, Jr., chemical engineer, American Gas & Electric 
Co., spoke on ‘Low Temperature Distillation of Coal by the 
Carbocite Process.’’ He described the process used and results 
secured at an experimental plant, with the practical economic 
side of the development of the process. He also suggested the 
possibility of low temperature distillation plants operating in 
connection with power plants, and providing gas and tar products 
as added inducements to the low cost of power. 

W. L. Robinson, superintendent, Fuel and Locomotive Per- 
formance, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, spoke very interestingly on 
“Locomotive Fuel” outlining methods of supervision employed 
to insure economical utilization and principal requirements of 
coal for satisfactory performance. 

Dr. R. P. Soule, chief technologist, International Coal Carbon- 
ization Co., described ‘“The ‘KSG’ Low Temperature Carboniza- 
tion Plant at New Brunswick, N. J.”’ This is the first installation 
in the United States and the description of the methods and 
results proved of unusual interest. 

Favorable comment was also heard upon the paper of Dr. 
Franz Fischer, Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fur Kohlenforschung, 
on ‘The Formation of Benzol and Other Hydrocarbons by the 
Action of Heat on Methane’; upon that of Dr. Ing. J. E. 
Noeggrath, Berlin, on ‘‘Pressure Electrolysis and Its Influence 
on Fuel and Power”; and that of Dr. Hugh 8. Taylor, Princeton 
University, on “The Part of the Catalyst in Coal Processing.” 





Rhodia Transfers Sodium Phosphate 
Account to Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 


Rhodia Chemical Co., New York, announces that effective 
January 1, 1929, it will transfer its di and tri sodium phosphate 
account to Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin. Since the acquisition 
of Meteor Products Co., the Rhodia Co. has had the sole Ameri- 
can representation of Gebreuder Giulini G. m. b. 
shafen, Germany on these items. 

This action is deemed advisable because of the fact that Rhodia 
is primarily a manufacturer of fine, medicinal and aromatic 
chemical and perfumers raw materials and not properly equipped 
to handle the sale of heavy chemicals. This step likewise marks 
the termination of the company’s heavy chemical department, 
though the importation of technical pyridine will be continued. 


H., Ludwig- 





Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., is formed to take over the business 
formerly conducted by the seed disinfectant divisions of the 
Bayer Co., Ine., and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. The 
merger was formed in order to avoid legal controversy in regard 
to patents and inventions claimed by both the Bayer and du 
Pont companies. All business formerly handled through sepa- 
rate offices of the two companies will now be transacted through 
the offices of the Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., at 105 Hudson st., 
New York. Officers of the company are president, W. E. Weiss; 
vice-president, J. Warren Kinsman; secretary, E. I. MeClin- 
tock; treasurer, J. B. Eliason; sales manager, K. N. Chase; 
assistant treasurer, L. C. Reed; advertising manager, H. E. Fry. 


Judge Morris, in United States District Court recognizes sale 
of patents to Chemical Foundation Co. and dismisses claims 
of certain German inventors in equity suit brought by Chemical 
Foundation Co. against E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. and 
Frank White, as Treasurer of United States. It was found Chemi- 
cal Foundation was entitled to license fees resulting from three 
patents around which suit hinged. Claim of Alien Property 
Custodian also was dismissed, it being found he had no claim to 
patents after having sold them when they were seized by gov- 
ernment. 
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Among those who attended the first National Tariff Conference 
at the Waldorf Hotel, New York, November 26, were E. M. 
Allen, Mathieson Alkali Works; Curtis R. Burnett, American 
Oil & Supply Co.; J. A. Burchel, Du Pont Viscoloid Co.; H. L. 
Derby, Kalbfleisch Corp.; William A. Hamann, Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co.; H. M. Hubbard, Royal Baking 
Powder Co.; E. H. Killheffer, Newport Chemical Works; E. G. 
Kohnstamm, H. Kohnstamm «& Co., Inc.; August Merz, Heller 
& Merz Co.; Herman A. Metz, Consolidated Color & Chemical 
Co., and Grasselli Dyestuff Corp.; Stanley Williamson, National 
Carbon Co.; Will E. Walker, Anasarcin Chemical Co.; H. S. 
Wardner, N. J. Zinc Co.; and F. G. Zinsser, Zinsser & Co. 


Dr. E. C. Sullivan, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., is 
awarded Perkin Medal for 1929 for his work on special glasses 
of the pyrex type. Committee of award consists of representa- 
tives of the American section, Society of Chemical Industry, 
American Chemical Society, Societe de Chimie Industrielle and 
American Electrochemical Society. Presentation will be made 
January 4 at Chemists’ Club, New York, at joint meeting of 
four societies. 


Van Devanter Crisp, resigns as secretary, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., to become associated with McConnell & Co., member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. Henry F. Atherton, secretary, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., has been made secretary also 
of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


H. O. Moraw, for eight years with Bureau of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for twelve years in promotion 
work in the chemical industry, is appointed a specialist in the 
Chemical Division, Department of Commerce. 


Dr. Charles H. Herty, New York, industrial chemical con- 
sultant, is retained in advisory capacity by Industrial Committee, 
City of Savannah, and by the Pine Institute of America. 


Francis M. Turner, Jr., editor-in-chief, Chemical Catalogue 
Co., Inc., and vice-president since 1925, is elected president of 
the company. 


Augustin Edwards resigns from position as chairman of di- 
rectorate, Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. 


Harry Pfeffer, president, American Solvents & Chemical Corp., 
New York, returns after four months’ visit to England and 
France. 


Sir Joseph Turner, formerly joint managing director, British 
Dyestuffs Corp., Ltd., is chairman of the recently organized 
Netherlands Artificial Silk Co., Ltd. 


Captain Asa F. Davison is elected president, American Benzol 
Corp., to succeed Adolph Prussin, retired. 


George C. Foedisch, Philadelphia, is elected a director, Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corp., succeeding John MaGee, resigned. 


A. J. Fitch, works manager, Cumberland plant, Celanese 
Corp. of America, is elected a director. 


F. Edson White, president, Armour & Co., Chicago, is elected 
to board of directors, Air Reduction Co., Inc., New York. 
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Potassium Permanganate Tariff 
Increased After Cost Investigation 


Duty on potassium permanganate is increased 50 per cent. by 
proclamation of President Coolidge issued November 16. The 
duty is effective December 16. The present rate is 4 cents per 
pound and the increase of 50 per cent, which is the maximum 
increase permitted by law, makes the rate 6 cents per pound. 
The proclamation stated that Germany is the chief competing 
country and that the increase was ordered to equalize the pro- 
duction costs in Germany and the United States. 

The increase in duty was proclaimed by the president upon 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission after a cost-of-pro- 
duction investigation. The application for an investigation, 
looking towards an increase in duty, was submitted November 
12, 1926, by Hugh M. Frampton, representing the Carus Chemi- 
cal Co., La Salle, Ill., the only American producer. The Com- 
mission instituted an investigation on May 25, 1927. Foreign 
costs were secured from the I. G. Farbenindustrie, the only Ger- 
man manufacturer, in September, and from Carus Chemical 
Co. in November 1927. 

The investigation and subsequent public hearings disclosed 
the information that the domestic producer was at a disadvan- 
tage because he had to depend upon imported caustic potash 
from Germany as a raw material. It also disclosed that the 
average annual import during 1922-26 was 339,552 pounds. 
Imports in 1925 were 88,662 pounds; 1926, 235,688 pounds; 
1927, 319,332 pounds. 





During the past month the question of Muscle Shoals was 
revived when a congressional delegation visited President Cool- 
idge. He is reported to have told the delegation that he did not 
wish to put the Government into the retail power and fertilizer 
business, and that with regard to the Muscle Shoals Bill, killed 
by pocket veto, he did not favor building another dam at public 
expense. Although he is said to have expressed willingness to 
approve the Madden Bill, which provides for the acceptance of 
the offer of the American Cyanamid Co. and the building of a 
$30,000,000 dam, this would also be conditioned on having the 
bill amended to provide for the building of the dam without 
Government expense. 


Salesmen’s Association of the American Chemical Industry 
holds its first dinner meeting of the current season, November 23, 
at the Drug & Chemical Club, New York. A Cressy Morrison 
Union Carbide Co., spoke on “The Chemical Industry in its 
Relation to Civilization” and C. C. Concannon, chief, Chemical 
Division, Department of Commerce, on the chemical outlook for 
the next four years as it will be affected by the,new administra 
tion. 

The meeting also marked the first public appearance of “The 
Chemical Salesman”’, the new publication of the association. 
R. E. Dorland, president of the association, reported that there 
had already been considerable response to the projected employ- 
ment exchange sponsored by the association. 


C. P. Jarden, manager, South Atlantic district, Sherwin- 
Williams Co., is tendered a dinner by the company, December 3, 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, in honor of his 
twenty-five years of service. 


Richard H. Grimm, president, American Commercial Alcohol 
Corp., New York, is accepted into membership in the Chemists’ 
Club, New York. 


Lord Birkenhead, who recently joined the board of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., also joins the boards of Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Co., Ltd., and Tate & Lyle, Ltd. 
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Chemical Industries Corp. Formed 
to Finance Chemical Enterprises 


Chemical Industries Corp., a Delaware corporation is formed 
“for the purpose of acquiring in whole or in part an interest in 
growing companies in the chemical and drug trade.’’ Capitaliza- 
tion of the new company consists of 250,000 shares of no par 
value. Arthur D. Mendes, A. D. Mendes & Co., Inc., is chairman 
of the board; Victor C. Bell, president, and Maurice M. Minton, 
Jr., vice-president and general manager. Bell and Minturn are 
both connected with the Mendes concern, an investment security 
organization. 

During the course of an interview with a representative of 
CyemicaAL Markets one of the officers of the corporation stated 
that the new company is a holding company only and will take 
no active part in the operation of any of the chemical or drug 
concerns during the period of financing. Beyond this point the 
interview developed into a series of reticent and unsatisfactory 
answers as to any other plans contemplated by the directors, 
The impression gathered was that the Chemical Industries Cor- 
poration would proceed on its financing policies on the approval 
of a certified accountant and a likely looking balance sheet with- 
out consultation of experts of the industry as to the feasability 
of the success of the venture. 

From other sources it is understood that there will be no sale 
of Chemical Industries Corp. stock, but that friends of the 
officers will be asked to take the entire issue. The present value 
of the stock is placed at $15.00 a share. 























The first shipment of anhydrous ammonia from the new plant 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. at Hopewell, Va., marks an his- 
toric occasion. The shipment was made during the closing days 
of November, 1928. More history will be made with the first ship- 
ment of nitrates from the air, which is expected momentarily as 
this issue of CHEMICAL MARKETS goes to press. It will be 
the first atmospheric nitrogen produced commercially in this country. 





Scottish Agricultural Industries, Ltd., is to be organized in 
Edinburgh as a holding company to take over control of Alex- 
ander Cross & Sons, Ltd., Cross’s Chemical Co., Ltd., J. & J. 
Cunningham, Ltd., John Miller & Co., Ltd., Charles Tennant 
& Co., Ltd., and Daniel Wylie & Co. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., will own a considerable interest in the new company. 
Nominal capital is £1,750,000. Its chairman is to be Sir Harry 
McGowan, president, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Emery Industries, Cincinnati, have placed their advertising 
account with the J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc. 
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News of the Companies 











E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., announces that J. J. 
Moosmann, formerly division manager, chemical products 
division, has been appointed assistant general manager of the 
paint, lacquer and chemicals department, to fill the vacancy 
caused by death of J. W. Elms. It was also announced that, 
effective November 1, the chemical products division will be 
operated as two divisions, with E. M. Flaherty as division man 
ager at Parlin in charge of the industrial finishes division, and G. 
A. Staples as division manager at Detroit in charge of the auto- 
motive finishes division. 


St. Louis Sulphur & Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., announces 
that Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New York, has purchased an 
interest in the company and that R. I. Wishnick, has been elected 
vice-president and director. The latter company has been dis- 
tributor of Pioneer Sulfur, a product of the former company. 
St. Louis Sulphur & Chemical is now planning expansion in plant 
facilities, to be taken care of by an increase in capital stock. 
Alfred J. Heyer is president and general manager. 


International Combustion Engineering Corp. plans con- 
struction of a low temperature coal carbonization plant at 
Coatesville, Pa. This is said to be the first low temperature 
carbonization plant identified with the steel industry and the 
second installation in America. New plant will be owned and 
operated by International Coal Carbonization Co., a subsidiary, 
and is expected to be in operation by 1930. 


General Paint Corp. is organized in San Francisco by a merger 
of nine large paint companies including, Brininstool Paint Co.; 
Hill-Hubbell & Co.; Rasmussen & Co.; Jones & Dillingham; 
Bradley-Wise Paint Co.; Technical Oil & Paint Co.; Magner 
Bros. Paint Co.; California Paint Co.; and Seattle Paint Co. 
E. A. Bradley is president of the organization. 


Calco Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J., announces that the 
telephone numbers of its New}York sales office has been changed 
to Barclay 6868-69-70. 


Johns-Manville Corp. purchases the properties and assets of 
the Celite Co. of California, manufacturers of insulating products 
and filtration materials. 


Fire, November 8, wrecks the plant of the Western Industries 
Corp., Richmond, Cal., resulting in three deaths and estimated 
damage of $50,000. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, announces that it will discon- 
tinue the direct marketing of their dry colors and that W. G. 
Brown & Co., Cincinnati, will distribute these products as sales 
agents. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, is expanding its Pampa and 
Skellytown, Tex., plants. 


Corona Chemical Co.’s plant at Berkley, Va., is damaged by 
fire causing loss of $40,000. 


United Lead Co., formerly a subsidiary, is consolidated with 
National Lead Co., New York. 


Liquid Carbonic Corp. completes arrangements to purchase 
General Carbonic Co, 
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Backhaus Elected Vice-President 
of U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company 


U. S. Industrial Aleohol Co., New York, announces that Dr. 
Arthur A. Backhaus, production manager, has been elected vice- 
president of the company. He was born in Madison, S. D., 
August 30, 1889, and received his education at the University of 
Rochester, being graduated in 1913 with the degree of B. S., after 
which he took a post-graduate course in chemical engineering at 
the University of Michigan. The years 1914-1916, he spent 
as laboratory assistant with Whitaker & Metzger. He left there 
to become associated with the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., first 
as director of research, from 1916 to 1924, and since that time as 
production manager. He is a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the Society of Chemical Industry, the Chemists’ Club, 
New York; the Hillendale Country and the Engineers’ Club, 
Baltimore. 

The company also announces that William F. Cochrane has 
been appointed assistant to the president. He was born in 
Steele, N. D., May 5, 1886. He received his education at the 
U. 8. Naval Academy receiving his commission in 1907 and 
serving from that time until 1913 in the U. 8. Navy. He then 
became marine superintendent of the Cuba Distilling Co., which 
position he occupied until 1928, except for another period of 
service with the U. S. Navy during the years of 1917-1919. At 
the same time, he was also, from 1916-1925, chief engineer of 
the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., and also president, Curtis Bay 
Copper & Iron Works, from 1918-1927. 





Standard Ultramarine Co., Huntington, W. Va., announces 
that effect January 1, it will discontinue its selling arrangements 
with E. M. & F. Waldo, Inc., Muirkirk, Md., and conduct its 
eastern business from its New York office. The firm has also 
appointed Dowdy Bros., Philadelphia, as its representative 
in that territory, and Downer, Hunnewell & Co., Boston, its 
representative in New England. 


Hercules Powder Co. reorganizes naval stores division as 
follows: general manager, L. N. Bent; director of production, 
C. A. Lambert; director of sales, J. E. Lockwood; assistant 
director of sales, Arthur Langmeier; sales manager, Jesse Gib- 
son; assistant sales manager, C. G. O’Brien; technical service 
manager, C. E. Kinney. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., announces election of William W. 
Stanley as vice-president and director. He also becomes treas- 
urer of the company, succeeding J. F. Chumasero, retired. S. H. 
Curran has been elected vice-president and general production 
manager and W. J. Merrill, vice-president and comptroller. 
M. W. Self has been elected assistant treasurer. 


Borden & Remington Co., Fall River, Mass., announces fol- 
lowing appointments in the chemical division: Heyward F. 
Lawton, Thomas K. Webster, in charge of merchandising and 
sales; E. M. Holdsworth, office manager. Appointments suc- 
ceed Henry M. Sessions and Felbert F. Gifford, resigned. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. denies rumors that 
control has been purchased by the du Pont interests. It was 
stated that not only were such reports entirely without founda- 
tion, but that no such negotiations for a sale have been under- 
taken or contemplated. 


A plant for the low-temperature carbonization of Nova Scotia 
coal is to be erected at Prescott, Ont., on the St. Lawrence River, 
according to a report in the Montreal Gazette. 


Sherwin-Williams Co., announces election of following di- 
rectors: C. G. Bull, C. P. Jarden, and Henry J. Hain. 
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Chemical Division, Department of 
Commerce, Plans Domestic Service 


A new phase of activity, designed to meet the demand for a 
more intensive and organized domestic commerce service, has 
been inaugurated by the Chemical Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The new work will be in 
charge of J. W. Wizeman, who has been engaged in the marketing 
of chemical products for more than 15 years, and who for the past 
five years has been associated with the Bureau as a specialist 
in promoting the sale of industrial chemicals abroad. 

While the Chemical Division has done some work for domestic 
commerce, most of its activities have been directed to promoting 
export trade. It is said that there is no organization functioning 
fully in solving problems of domestic distribution, although a real 
need exists for such a service. Some of the matters in which the 
new section of the Chemical Division will assist business, pro- 
vided a majority of the interested trade so desires, are studies 
of distribution methods by commodities, studies of costs of dis- 
tribution and trade promotion, extension of uses and markets, 
and utilization of by-products, simplification and standardiza- 
tion, sources and availability of raw materials, buying practices 
and methods, obsolescence and depreciation of plants and equip- 
ment, and periodic statistics on production, stocks, and distribu- 
tion by commodities and by geographical areas. 





Monsanto Chemical Co. Completes 
Purchase of Graesser-Monsanto 


Monsanto Chemical Co. announces that as of November 
15, arrangements have been concluded whereby it acquires 
N. H. Graesser’s interest in Graesser-Monsanto Chemical 
Works, Ltd., England. N. H. Graesser has resigned as 
managing director and retired from the board, and A. S. Graesser, 
Admiral Sir R. B. Dixon, K. C. B., and C. H. Beevers have also 
retired from the board in favor of Monsanto nominees. John F. 
Queeny, chairman of the board, Monsanto Chemical Works, 
has accepted the chairmanship and managing directorship of 
Graesser-Monsanto. Upon completion of this. transaction, 
Monsanto Chemical Works owns 100 per cent of all outstanding 
capital stock of this company and will operate through it in all 
parts of the world, except the United States, Canada and Mexico. 





Fertilizer Association Meets 


National Fertilizer Association holds Southern convention 
at Atlanta, November 13 and 14. Among the speakers were: 
E. L. Robins on ‘Code Observance and Better Business”; 
M. Markham Flannery on ‘Trade Practice Conference Pro- 
cedure”; Hon. Harry D. Wilson on “The Commissioner of 
Agriculture and the Fertilizer Industry”; W. A. Shelton on 
“The Economic Outlook in Relation to the Fertilizer Industry”; 
L. W. Rowell on ‘Making Individual Company Advertising 
Work for the Common Good”; I. D. Carson on ‘Co-operative 
Market Development and Industry Protection”; Harry C. 
Butcher on “Present Advertising Activities of the Fertilizer 
Industry”; J. C. Pridmore on “European Agriculture and 
Fertilizer Practice’; C. H. McDowell on ‘Muscle Shoals and 
the Fertilizer Industry”; Dr. Firman E. Bear on “The ‘The 
Nitrogen Situation”; Chester H. Gray on ‘‘Agriculture’s Posi- 
tion on Muscle Shoals”; and Charles J. Brand on ‘Government 
Relations to Our Industry’’. 





Tariff Commission announces that public hearing set for 
December 18, 1928, at Washington, in the investigation of costs 
of production of sodium phosphate, will be postponed until 
January 15, 1929. 
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Wilson Receives Chandler Medal 


John Arthur Wilson, Milwaukee, authority on sewage disposal, 
receives the Chandler Medal, at a national gathering of scientists 
held in Havemeyer Hall, Columbia University, December 7, at 
which time he delivered the annual Chandler lecture on ‘“‘Chemis- 
try and Leather’. The Chandler Medal is one of the outstanding 

distinctions in American chemis- 
try, being established in 1910 
by friends of the late Professor 
Chandler. 

Mr. Wilson, who is president, 
American Leather Chemists’ 
Association and former chair- 
man, leather division, American 
Chemical Society, was consult- 
ing chemist to the Milwaukee 
Sewer Commission and director 
of research in connection with 
the development of that city’s 





$25,000,000 sewage disposal 
plant. . 
He was born in Chicago, 


August 16, 1890, and attended 
New York University and the University of Leeds, England. In 
1911, he was assistant chemist, Edison Chemical Works, and the 
following year joined the staff of A. F. Gallun & Co. Sons., 
Milwaukee, where since 1916, he has been chief chemist. He was 
honorary research assistant, Proctor International Research 
Laboratory, Leeds, 1915-16, and a member, National Research 
Council, 1920-26. 

He has published numerous works on leather manufacture 
and sewage disposal, and his book, ‘The Chemistry of Leather 
Manufacture” is considered the standard work on the subject. 
He is a member of leading national societies of chemists in 
America, France and Germany. 

Previous recipients of the Chandler Medal have included Leo 
H. Baekeland, W. F. Hillebrand, W. R. Whitney, F. Gowland 
Hopkins, Edgar F. Smith, Robert E. Swain, E. C. Kendall, S. W. 
Parr and Moses Gomberg. 





Insecticide Manufacturers Meet 


Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers’ Association holds 
fifteenth annual meeting, December 10-12, at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York. In addition to addresses by the officers and papers 
delivered by the members of the association, the following were 
among those who spoke at some time during the three-day meet- 
ing: Peter Dougan, Merck & Co.; Dr. Robert C. White, Robert 
C. White Co., Philadelphia; Dr. E. A. Back, U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology; C. P. McCormick, Baltimore; Dr. J. M. Ginsburg, 
New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment Station; and Dr. 
Charles H. Peet, Rohm & Haas Co., Bristol, Pa. 

The exhibits of various members again were a feature of the 
convention this year and attracted considerable interest. The 
annual banquet, with Billy B. Van, president, Pine Tree Products 
Co., Newport, N. H., acting as toastmaster, was held on the 
evening of December 11. 





Dr. J. K. Haywood, chief, Insecticide, Fungicide, and Caustic 
Poison Supervision, United States Department of Agriculture, 
and chief administrator of the Federal Insecticide Act of 1910, 
dies December 1, at the Emergency Hospital, Washington, D. C, 


Edwin H. Smith, Minneapolis branch manager, American 
Linseed Oil Co., dies at his home in that city, November 12, 
aged 58. 


Ira Remsen, son of the late Professor Ira Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins University, shot and killed himself, November ,29 
in his home at Carmel, Cal. 
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Supreme Court Rules Commissioner 
Cannot Refuse Carbon Black Permit 


The contention advanced by the Commissioner of Conser- 
vation, Louisiana, that he had discretionary power to refuse to 
issue a permit for the manufacture of carbon black from natural 
gas is overruled by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
a decision handed down November 19. The decision, rendered 
in the case of J. Smylie Herkness vs. Valentine K. Irion, Com- 
missioner of Conservation et al., did not decide the constitu- 
tionality of the Louisiana statute upon which the Commissioner 
had relied for his alleged power, but held that the statute in 
question did not purport to give the Commissioner the power 
asserted by him. 

A decision handed down by the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Louisiana, upholding the Com- 
missioner, was reversed by this decision of the Supreme Court. 
The latter, read by Justice Brandeis, declares that: 

‘As it is clear that the refusal of the Commissioner was not 
justified by any statutory provision, we have no occasion to 
consider the limitations imposed by the Constitution of the 
State upon discriminatory action and upon delegation of leg- 
slative power to an executive department.” 





Howard W. Sherrill Dies 


Howard W. Sherrill, president, Welch, Holme & Clark Co., 
New York, dies unexpectedly at his home in East Orange, N. J., 
on November 5, aged 40. He was born in New York, May 15, 
1888, and was educated at Newark Academy and Princeton 
University, being graduated from the latter in 1909. Since that 
time, except for two years, 1917-1919, as an ensign in the U. §, 
Navy, he has been associated with the firm of Welch, Holme & 
Clark Co. He was elected vice-president in 1909 and president 
in 1924. He was a member of the Columbian Club, the Green 
Brook Country Club and the Nassau Club. 





Sidney Johnston Jennings, vice-president, United States 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., New York, dies November 17, 
aged 65, He was born in Hawesville, Ky., and was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1885. He had been with the com- 
pany since 1907, when he came as vice-president in charge of 
exploration and new investments. At his death he was also 
president, Hanover-Bessemer Iron & Copper Co.; president, 
United States Fuel Co.; and director, United States Homes Co. 
and Richmond-Eureka Mining Co. He was president, American 
Mining Congress, 1922-23, and president, American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, 1918-19. 


Lorenz R. Schwerin, president, Casein Co. of America, dies 
in New York, November 14, aged 59. He was born in 1869 in 
Philadelphia, educated in the schools of that city, and had been 
engaged in the milk products business for many years. He came 
to this city twenty-six years ago and in a consolidation of com- 
panies became president, general manager, and director of the 
Casein Co. He was also head of the Dry Milk Co., the Casein 
Manufacturing Co., the Erinoid Co., and the National Milk 
Sugar Co. 


Dr. Sabin von Sochocky, consulting chemist, United States 
Radium Corp., dies November 14, aged 46, at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., after a year’s illness with aplastic anemia reported 
to be due to radium and mesthorium poisoning. He was born 
in 1882 in Austria, received his medical training in the University 
of Moscow, and came to this country in 1906. , 


Victor B. Faulkner, chemical engineer, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Buffalo, dies November 15, aged 38. He had been 
with the company since 1919. 
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Newport Co. Issues New Stock to 
Finance Purchase of Acme Products 





Offers 130,000 Shares of Convertible Stock at $50 in Public 
Financing—65,000 Shares of Common Stock also to be 
Offered to Stockholders at $20 — New Company takes 
over Atlantic Coal Tar Distillates—New International 
Rayon Holding Company Formed. 





Newport Co., Passaic, N. J., offers December 4, 1928, 130,000 
shares of class A convertible stock, priced at $50 and accrued 
dividend, which is cumulative at rate of $3 annually. 

The Company at present operates dyestuffs and chemical 
plants at Carrollville, Wis., and Passaic, N. J., and naval stores 
plants at Pensacola, Fla., and Bay Minette, Ala. The company 
has recently acquired the General Naval Stores Co., Inc., through 
which the products of the Newport Co. and of the Acme Prod- 
ucts Co. have been marketed. 

Combined sales of the three companies in 1927 exceeded 
$7,500,000. Consolidated earnings for 1928, with the last quar- 
ter estimated, are expected to approximate $820,000, or more 
than twice the annual dividend requirements on the Class A stock. 

Proceeds from the sale of the Class A stock and of 65,000 
shares of common stock to be offered to stockholders at $20 a 
share will be used to finance the acquisition of the Acme Products 
Co., Ine., to retire all outstanding funded and bank indebted- 
ness and to redeem the company’s prior common stock. In ad- 
dition, 186,250 shares of common stock presently will be issued 
in exchange for the outstanding 931,250 shares of common stock 
in the ratio of one share of new stock for each five shares of the 
outstanding common. 


The pro forma consolidated balance sheet of the company, 
as at September 30, 1928, adjusted to give effect as at that date 
to the acquisition of the entire common stock of General Naval 
Stores Co., Inc. and of the assets of Acme Products Co., Inc., 
to the retirement of indebtedness as above, to the recapitaliza- 
tion of the Newport Co. and to other adjustments, shows cur- 
rent assets of $5,138,513 and current liabilities of $729,746, or 
net current assets of $4,408,767. Net tangible assets, after de- 
ducting all liabilities and reserves, are shown as $10,109,691, 
or approximately 155% of the total par value of this class A 
convertible stock. 





Allied Tar & Chemical Co. Formed 
to Buy Atlantic Coal Tar Distillates 


Allied Tar & Chemical Co. is organized in New York with 
authorized capital of 500,000 shares no par stock to take over 
business and assets of Atlantic Coal Tar Distillates, Inc., Bayway, 
Elizabeth New Jersey. Public offering of 100,000 shares of the 
capital stock has been made in connection with the acquisition. 
Officers of the company are president, Walter S. Josephson, 
former president and founder, Dry Ice Corp. of America; vice- 
president, Fred A. Haight; secretary, Albert A. Sarafan; and 
treasurer, David W. Blaine. Other members of the board of 
directors are F. G. Baumann; George C. Lewis, vice-president, 

“L. Martin Co.; Charles Snyder; Prof. F. H. Rhoades, Cornell 
University; William E. Jordan, president, Wm. E. Jordan & 
Bros.; William J. Rose; Charles L. Huisking, president, Charles 
L. Huisking Co.; W. H. Windus; J. E. Clarke; Jacob A. Rappa- 
port; Milton Hirshfeld; and Walter H. Jones. 
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Plant of the company at Bayway, N. J., covers 5% acres with 
six additional acres owned by the company available for future 
expansion. As part of contemplated expansion, company plans 
to erect a low-temperature carbonization plant for bituminous 
coal. It is planned to begin construction of first unit early in 
1929. Operations will proceed under charter to patent rights 
held by International Bitumenoil Corp., New York. Rid-O-Moth 
and Zulite paint are perhaps the two best-known products at 
present manufactured by Allied Tar & Chemical. 


Of the 500,000 shares of common stock authorized, 400,000 
shares are at present outstanding. Funds received from the 
public financing are to be used for refunding existing mortgages 
and to provide adequate working capital for company’s needs. 
The following is financial statement of company upon comple- 
tion of this financing: 


Assets 
COS CEE 8. 51 aga ae ae $ 720,000.00 
Plant at Bayway-Elizabeth, N. J. at cost: 
NMAC Rainy ev arene ever ise sie erie eos 370,790.02 
SEINE i i diiok od Data a eee sda ceeon 955,655.01 
Improvements not covered in above............ 127,434.02 
To value of land of factory site 114 acres as per 
PD EMIRARC SS oscn ch a oce ert nic tite c tainty aera 412,400.00 
To ownership of Ridomoth................... 250,000.00 
LO-OWNEPERIP OL PAUIGE sas, 66) obec: <i we oielers «8 50,000.00 
To processes, formulas, trade-mark patents and 
Peete 17 a re eee ee MR rs aOR ere 700,000.00 
Current Accounts receivable.................. 25,000.00 
Oil on hand and in various processes of manu- 
OE eh mee en Et oes 37,500.00 
Es wesc ineg eee $3,648,779.05 
Liabilities 
To first mortgage on Company’s plant........... $ 135,000.00 
Current accounts payable.................... 15,000.00 
I ee eee ee ree 3,498,799.05 
I a Shaaban ie oe ees $3,648,779.05 





Associated Rayon Corp. Organized 


Associated Rayon Corp. is incorporated in Maryland with 
authorized capital of $40,000,000 6 per cent. cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock and 2,000,000 no par common shares, of 
which $20,000,000 preferred stock and 1,2000,000 common 
shares are to be outstanding. It will be controlled through stock 
ownership by Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabricken, A. G., one of 
Germany’s leading rayon producers. The company has been 
organized to acquire securities of companies in rayon and allied 
industries in the United States and abroad. Dr. F. Bluthgen, 
managing director, Vereinigte Glanzstoff, has been elected 
president of the new organization. 

Financing is being handled by Speyer & Co. and Lehman 
Bros., New York, and by Lazard Speyer-Eiiissen K. a. A., Berlin, 
and Teixeira de Mattos Bros., Amsterdam. 





American Solvents & Chemical Corp., in preliminary state- 
ment for twelve months ended October 31, 1928, reports net 
profit of $652,462 after interest, depreciation and federal taxes. 
These figures are tentative, being subject to audit and adjust- 
ment. In twelve months ended December 31, 1927, net profit 
was $317,114 after above deductions. 
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Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 
Offers 80,000 Shares of Common 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. offers November 30, at 
$31.50 a share, 80,000 shares of no-par common stock. The 
stock is part of an authorized issue of 300,000 shares, of which 
200,000 will be outstanding. Company owns all capital stock 
of Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc., and Warner Chemical Co. 

In statement accompanying the issue, the company estimates 
consolidated annual sales for 1928 of $5,872,149 as compared 
with $4,287,682 in 1927 and $3,895,776 in 1926. Company also 
estimates net profits for 1928 of $628,416 available for common 
stock. This is equivalent to $3.14 per share on the 200,000 
shares of common stock to be presently outstanding. 


Consolidated balance sheet as of November 21, 1928 is as 
follows: 





Assets 
Current Assets 
NIM cle tore Sr orepwyeraen siding Oe Sie Le $225,315.09 
Cl I oe oo ase cen ace deceuetacqus 200,000 .00 
Accounts receivable............0..ee008 374,131.73 
PMO ONION 6-5 hole Coa eee test ReewudseNs 698,638 .30 
a an ee ae 97,724.00 
TOM CUPTONE ASGUS) «6 dé 6.Sibii/s cdicewauccwaders $1,595,809 .12 
SN I 62a occ ora ib wes bo we Ede marines 369,612.05 
Permarient Investiiente. . 6... .60.0. ccc ccs 2,000 .00 
PUNO OMB vos hicid cdc ees adeee danues $6,499,712 .00 
Less: Reserve for depreciation............ 2,599,833 .33 3,899,878.67 
Contracts and processes: |... 6.5 cci cc ccccs 530,018.80 
ROU ordi Sivtad we Raw Mca SRE eerie $6,397,318 .64 
Liabilities 
Current Liabilities 
FOGCUNIE DAGEDIS. 06.65.66 5 chide ceca uens $86,731.36 
INGUGM TINMEIOS 6.6.25 6.4ccccdncecssanews 125,000 .00 
PCE GRGIORE 5 5a cc Fe oe eeiwicceess 9,044 .40 


Total Current Liabilities 
OD react Cae 
Reserve for Federal Taxes.................. 
Ten year note of indebtedness.............. 
Ten year 514% Sinking Fund............... 
Gold Debentures due March 1, 1927 

Authorized 

Redeemed 


$220,775.76 
36,797 .00 
8,691.26 
22,000 .00 


Preferred stock 7% cumulative par value 
GAIN CSS sas bas ba ee wee eens 
Held by subsidiary........ 
Es 5. o50:<8.s05Ge ceeeee 931,900 .00 


$2,418,000 .00 
$100.00 
3,200,000 .00 


1,005,400 .00 





Common stock (no par value) 
Authorized 
Unissued 


$2,194,600 .00 
300,000 shares 
100,000 shares 


Outstanding 200,000 shares 


1,496,454 .62 


$6,397,318 .64 





Stockholders of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., December 11, 
vote on proposed increase in authorized common stock to 750,000 
shares from 350,000. Of the increase, 350,000 shares will be 
distributed to common stockholders as a 100% stock dividend, 
the remaining 50,000 shares to be held in the corporation’s treas- 
ury for issuance when new capital is required. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. declares the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50, payable January 1 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 7. 


United States Leather Co. decares regular quarterly dividend 


of $1.75 on prior preference, payalle January 2, to stock of record 
December 10. 
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DuPont Declares Extra of $4.75; 
Proposes 3!'4—1 Common Split-up 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. declares an extra dividend 
of $4.75 on the common and the regular quarterly dividends of 
$2.50 on the common and $1.50 on the debenture stock. The 
extra dividend is payable January 5 and the regular common 
dividend December 15, both to stock of record December 1. 
The debenture dividend is payable January 15 to stock of record 
January 10. 

Directors proposed split-up in the common stock 3! for 1 
and called a meeting of stockholders for December 14 for the 
purpose of considering a capital readjustment plan involving 
a change in authorized common stock to 15,000,000 shares of 
$20 par value from 5,000,000 shares of no par. If this plan is 
approved, it is contemplated that 314 shares of $20 par will be 
exchanged for each of the 2,811, 050 shares of no-par value to be 
outstanding at that time, including the new stock to be issued 
to Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Directors were increased from 33 to 35 members. T. 8S. Gras- 
selli, president, Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, was elected 
to fill one of the new positions. 

The finance Committee has authorized the issuance of not to 
exceed 149,392 shares no par common stock for acquisition 
of all the assets, subject to liabilities, of Grasselli Chemical 
Co. The shares are to be issued for the account of stockholders 
of Grasselli in proportion to their holdings of stock. 

At market price of about 434 for du Pont common, the com- 
pany paid $64,836,128 for the Grasselli company. 





Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., Boston, for the year ended 
March 31, 1928, reports: 

Assets: Machinery, $1,460,327; merchandise, $1,029,008; 
notes receivable, $193,440; accounts receivable, $243,010; cash, 
$84,218; securities, $1,425: stocks of subsidiary companies, 
$1,713,900; advances to subsidiary companies, $948,262; pre- 
paid and accrued items, $52,144; total assets, $5,725,734. 

Liabilities: Preferred stock, $299,300; common stock, $250, 
000; mortgages, $662,000; accounts payable, $71,046; notes 
payable, $49,000; reserves, $43,953; excess of assets above 
liabilities and preferred stocks, 20,000 shares common stock 


without par value outstanding, $4,350,435; total liabilities, 
$5,725,734. 


American Glanzstoff Corp. stockholders vote to increase 
authorized capital stock by issuance of 150,000 new no-par Class 
B common shares to stockholders of record December 29 in ratio 
of one Class B share to every two common shares held, at $60. 
Offering has been underwritten by Speyer & Co., Lehman 
Brothers, Teixeira de Mattos Brothers, Amsterdam, and Lazard 
Speyer-Ellissen, K. a. A., Berlin. Rights expire January 31. 
Proceeds will be used to finance erection of a second unit to double 


the capacity of the company’s rayon plant near Elizabethton, 
Tenn. 


Report of Liquid Carbonic Corp., for year ended September 30, 
1928, shows net profit of $1,230,367, after depreciation, interest, 
federal taxes, etc. This is equivalent to $8.25 a share earned on 
average number of shares outstanding during the period. Based 
on 174,587 shares of no-par stock outstanding at end of year, net 
income is equal to $7.05 a share, and compares with net income 
of $738,661, or $5.90 a share on 125,000 shares outstanding at 
end of previous fiscal year. 


British Match Corp., London, controlled by Swedish Match 
Co., proposes to increase capital to £8,500,000, from £6,000,000, 
by issuing £1,500,000 514% cumulative preference stock and 
£1,000,000 common. No public offering is planned but part 
of the issue may be offered shareholders. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., declared regular quarterly dividend of 


$1.75 on preferred, payable January 1 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 14. 
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U. S. Industrial Alcohol Reports Gain 


U. 8. Industrial Alcohol Co. in report filed with New York 
Stock Exchange, for six months ended June 30, 1928, shows net 
income of $1,188,104 after charges and federal taxes. 

Income account for six months ended June 30, 1928, follows: 
Net sales, $14,216,211; costs and expenses, $12,877,147; bal- 
ance, $1,339,064; other income, $177,829; total income, $1,615, 
893; ,deductions, $166,775; federal tax reserve, $162,104; net 
income, $1,188,104; preferred dividends, $270,384; common 
dividends, $300,000; surplus, $617,720. 





Directors of National Distillers Products Corp. will within 
the next few months give consideration to placing the 107,720 
shares of preferred stock on a dividend basis. This stock, on 
which no dividends have been paid, becomes cumulative at rate 
of $7 annually, about April 1929. Although it has not been 
decided whether the initial dividend shall be $1.75, study is 
being given to the matter. It is possible the stock may be placed 
on $6 annual basis. 

National Distillers also has outstanding 168,000 shares of no- 
parcommon. Voting trust agreement on this issue and preferred 
expires early in 1929. 


Etablissements Kuhlmann, France, proposes to increase 
capital by 250,000,000 francs. New shares will be taken by the 
International banking group headed by Dillon, Read & Co., 
which participated in the previous capital increase of 25,000,000 
francs. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. declares the regular quarterly 
dividend of $2, payable January 1 to stock of record December 20. 





American Solvents Declares Pref. Div. 


American Solvents & Chemical Co., Chicago, declares a divi- 
dend of 75 cents on participating preferred stock, payable 
January 2 to stock of record December 13. Action on accrued 
dividends of $6 per share was deferred for future consideration. 

Current assets as of September 30 exceeded current liabilities 
by a ratio of approximately 9 to 1, as compared with the ratio 
of about 2 to 1 for the same period last year. Whereas the corp- 
oration had substantial bank loans in 1927, they are entirely 
free of this obligation now, and have surplus cash which they are 
loaning out in the call market, it is stated. 





Celanese Corp. of America declares the regular semi-annual 
dividend of $3.50 on 7% first participating preferred, payable 
December 31 to stock of record December 14. Directors as soon 
as possible after the close of the year will take action on the 
participating dividend to which the stock is entitled. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 was declared on the 
7% prior preferred, payable January 1 to stock of record 
December 14. 


By-Products Coke Corp., Chicago, declares an extra dvidend 
of 75 cents and the regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents on the 
common. Dividends are payable December 20 to stock of record 
December 5. 


Greene Cananea Copper Co. declares a quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 payable January 7, to stock of record December 13, placing 
stock on $6 annual basis ,against $4 previously. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, declares an extra dividend 
of $6 and regular quarterly dividend of $2 on $100 par common 
stock, payable December 24 to stock of record December 13. 
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934 93 91 81} 12 ee Es ee OP Cree rrr err errr 1932 5 M.N. 30,000 
84 OR: cpankis gate bia onde 22 324 Int. Agri. Corp. stamped. extended..........sccccescsscees 1942 5 M.N. 7,020 
5 200 205 113 1334 104 356 ee Oe PRT rrr it eer ee 1941 6 F.A, ,000 
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Canadian Indus. Alcohol Reports Gain 


Canadian Industrial Alcohol Co., for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1928, reports net profits after depreciation, taxes, etc., 
of $3,136,680, as compared with $2,413,996 for the preceding 
year. After deducting dividends of $1,614,041, there remained 
a surplus of $1,522,639, making total surplus of $4,656,846, as 
against $3,134,208 for a year ago. Balance sheet shows current 
assets of $8,922,799, and current liabilities of $1,223,489, in- 
dicating net working capital of $7,699,301, as compared with 
$4,353,444 a year ago. 





Eastman Kodak Co. declares usual extra dividend of 75 cents 
on common and regular quarterly dividends of $1.25 on com- 
mon and $1.50 on preferred. All the dividends are payable 
January 2 to stock of record November 30. 


United States Gypsum Co. declares regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 40 cents on common and $1.75 on preferred, both pay- 


able December 31 to stock of record December 15. 


Casein Co. of America declares an extra dividend of $1 and 


Glidden Declares Extra of 1214 Cents 


Glidden Co. declares an extra dividend of 12% cents and a 
quarterly dividend of 371% cents on the common and the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the preferred, all payable January 
2 to stock of record December 17. Quarterly dividend of 3714 
cents on common places stock on a $1.50 annual basis. Declara- 
tion marks the resumption of dividends on common. Last 
previous dividend was 50 cents quarterly, which was paid April 1, 
1927. 





The New York Stock Exchange authorizes the listing of 80,000 
additional shares of common stock (without par value) of Davison 
Chemical Co., on official notice of issuance in exchange for shares 
of stock of the Read Phosphate Co. making the total amount 
applied for, 480,000 shares. 

The directors on June 29 authorized the issuance of 80,000 
shares of common stock without par value to be exchanged for 
shares of stock, both common and preferred, of the Read Phos- 
phate Co. (of West Va.). The number of shares of the Read 
Phosphate Co. to be acquired are 16,615, valued at $4,000,000, 
or $240.75 a share. 






































the regular quarterly dividend of $1.50, both payable November St. Louis Sulphur & Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., increases 
15 to stock of record November 8. capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 
The Industry’s Stocks 
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125 127 or -. 126 120 510 2,990 100 52,930 7.00 7 mo. 86.82 70.55 
914 94 68 46} 220,600 2,052,300 25 2,530,000 2.00 9 mo. 4.01 4.03 
143 143 142} 128 1,740 15,960 100 50,000 7.00 9 mo. 47.62 47.73 
644-66 484 263 214,000 1,851,660 No 310,000 a wad 
563 563 42% 364 44,600 382,000 Devoe & RaynA.............065 No 95,000 2.40 (t) 5.47 5.22 
113 115} 1144 101 340 2,970 CO) Re eer ree 100 18,096 7.00 6 mo. 53.23 49.70 
1183 118} ... ... 118 105} 7,100 SOOM Dupeme dss. cosas sccscccscass. 100 795,212 6.00 9 mo. 57.04 52.51 
492 492 492 310 343% 168 60,700 564,860 Dupont de Nemours............. No 2,661,658 9.50 15.45 13.98 
186 189... -.. 1753 1263 32,400 353,140 Eastman Kodak...............6. No 2,055,340 5.00 9.50 
126 je 1314 119} 410 2,102 EE en eee 100 61,657 6.00 322.11 
205 «220.—i... 97-75} 6,700 15,100 Fed. Mining & Smelting.......... 100 50,400 oa 23.36 35.95 
83% ae. f... 71s 463 318,100 3,561,720 Fleischmann................200- No 4,500,000 3.00 4.30 4.08 
463 {i Gee 1063 34 109,400 3,435,520 Freeport Texas............e0000- No 729,733 4.00 9 mo. 5.24 2.48 
81} i eee 963 65 161,700 1,946,200 General Asphalt................. 100 243,550 ae 6 mo. 5.00 8.11 
124 125) cs 144} 107} 6,700 57,730 ce ae 100 68,742 5.00 6 mo. 4.20 27.58 
132 1374 137} 71 78} 42 917,100 4, 207" "990 No 318,586 aah 6.20 3.01 
76} (ae : 70} 43} 20,800  '327'910 No 575,000 3.50 6 mo. 5.22 5.22 
16} i : 164 6} 37,900 3247400 No 441,695 ais Nil 1.60 
82} 82 s ; 65 33 16,700 108,000 100 100,000 ae Nil 14.06 
210} 226 226 73% 89} 383 800,800 13,444,900 25 1,673,374 2.00 9 mo. 2.26 3.00 
114 120 a . 110 103} 2,600 100 89,126 6.00 9 mo. 46.94 62.35 
55 Cs ae - 75 = 63 690 12,268 . 100 60,771 6.00 6 mo. 2.64 8.35 
182} 188} 1883 96} 397,400 2,531,260 Johns-Mansville..............08- No 750,000 4.69 4.34 
119} 124 124 63} 78% 45 376,500 1,034,700 Liquid Carbonic Corp...........- No 125,000 3.60 5.90 11.34 
52 52)... ¥ ot 43 13,150 58,190 Mac and Forbes...............+- No 376,748 2.00 9mo. 2.36 3.30 
167 168 168 1173 1323 82 27,100 433,860 Mathieson Alk...............00- No 147,207 6.00 9 mo. 11.27 9.88 
123} 1233... 120 103 200 2,405 Rs Sitee cae evans ccstees 100 24,750 7.00 9 mo. 74.06 67.85 
303 313 313 «173 17} 20} 21,300 730,000 Miamni COND iia ccswiasiaccvases 5 747,114 ~=—-1.50 1.52 
r+ 
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(d) 1927 earnings on 969,480. 





Chemical Markets 


(e) Bid & Asked. 


(f) Thru Jan. 28 





Nov. 30 1928 1927 To Since ISSUES Par Shares An. -- share-$ 
Low High High Low High Low Nov. 30 Jan. 1, ’28 $ Listed Rate 927 1926 
394 42} 56 17 34,700 629,040 mer’ Disk. PIOG. 2.000 ieucace, | ee 167,651 -es 9mo 0.54 pees 
614 63 69 43 ; ERE BA ne pares eer No 109,7 cas 9 mo. 1.62 vr 
129 133 202 95 17,500 91,680 Nationai SS eee skeeves ae 206,554 8.00 0.25 35.33 
a6 cane 139 1314 11,030 SR ca ctke Vie earctmses mere 100 243,676 7.00 
ee — va sie 1164 104; 8,060 “Ee Serre mre bes 100 103,277 6.00 
36 ee ae 27 194 42,800 654,700 Pentek & Ford. ....ccccsccese pate No 433,773 ae 9mo. 2.04 1.37 
216 216 216 157 168 126 20,000 239,280 Peoples 7 Chi.. aw tutewoes 100 60, 8.00 11.15 11.04 
47} 52 52 37 43 36 84,900 525,600St. Joseph Lead........... ‘aeeks 10 1,951,517 2.50 1.85 4.21 
55% 59% 592 37% 41 354 1,236,000 5 414,320 Standard Oil Co of N. J........0. 25 24,262,532 1.00 5.01 
40} 41} oe oie 34 29% 1,236,800 6,183,980 Standard Oil Co. of N. Y......... 25 17, 023, 928 1.60 0.90 1.94 
174 18} 18} 10} 13 8 200,900 "924°600 Tenn. Cop. & Dbiccssedtesetne No '794'6 4 1.00 1.31 
752 78} ae ine 81 49 1,231,800 5,772,640 Texas Gulf Sulfur.......... ae No 2,540,000 4.00 4.76 3.69 
200% 203? 154 982 347,600 3,046,500 Union Carbide......... oeec'ee wee No 2,827,470 6.00 9 mo. 6.64 9.07 
10 3} United Dyewood.......... eiasee. Eee 39,183 7.00 9mo. Nil ai 
a rae Aen a 49 36} 2,830 oR arr sees bcaee 100 ,500 hte 6 mo. 2.72 3.88 
1274 132 tr. ean 111$ 69 94,000 1,307,180 U. 3” ae rere ere woe 100 240,000 5.00 6.00 7.04 
1253 125} tt} 118} 121 107} 1,650 5,920 g PP eee ee TT Te eesene 100 60,000 7.00 35.16 
19 19§ 19 12 483 26¢ 45,400 237,990 Va. Car. Chem Com. 8% pfd..... 100 213,350 .... 6.73 
97} 97} 97% 443 91 73 1,700 33,790 POG oder eeseaseses Sieeiere 100 142, ‘910 7.00 17.54 
High Low NEW YORK CURB 
21g 21 312 30 1,700 68,370 Acetol Prod..........sseseeesese No 60, 
160 155} 1454 67} 23,800 142,170 Aluminum Co. of America...... +» No 1,427,625 e's 4.02 nae 
107} 107 a 434 25 500 + eee ae 20 63,772 1.20 3.09 3.49 
21 ) ae ie 18} 34 206,700 487,340 Amer. Rayon Prod soon “Se 110,000 1.00 Nil 
46} 45 46} 25} 29 11 36,200 200,940 Amer. Solvents & Chem. 'pfd.. ceca - No 60,000 ice Nil 
35 ae sie 314 14 26,800 214,800 Anglo Chile Nitrate....... cceceve No 1,756,750 ee Loss Loss 
47 45 oe ake 434 22 1,300 SNE, BEML URED Ss .a's's 60:0 56:0: tus No A 1.28 2.49 2.63 
162 1 eo = — ee 180 eee beeen 
46} 42 103 42 117 44 73,400 300,640 Celanese Corp of Am............ No 1,000,000 eet 1.91 1.80 
66 _. eee ae 129 60 3,000 26,900 Celluloid Co.......... eececsseve 100 70,980 are ee 
80} 80} 133% 113} 500 6,690 LOO” | eae oe pEtemes 100 24,551 a sia 
884 88} 91 84 2,550 9/670 Celotex Dfd Pats Ginga aan e eae emails No 164,730 3.00 5.06 
126 764 CNNNIOD BREE OO. occ cicccccccscce 25 120,000 4.00 8.06 
21} ae sie 38 24; 4,100 64,220 Courtaulds.......... Sccewews eve £1 12,000,000 164% 18.18 
348 348 348 192 202 180 870 2,048 Hercules Powder........... erates 100 147,000 16.37 9 mo. 16.37 18.18 
121 |) ae ve 121 114 380 1,640 | Ore onsesens 100 111,392 7.00 28. 30.82 
22 20} 10 7 1,200 20,000 Heyden Chem........ <aewie ore 10 0, ves 0.32 
ae 24} 4 786,680 Indus. Rayon ‘A’’...... ‘neces eels No 452,544 mals 2.27 
39 374 400 13,560 Monsanto Chem........ ere No 110, 2.50 6.11 5.60 
1943 178 Bd | er mr 100 490,816 8.00 14.34 14.34 
87 85 112 60% 1,400 92,940 Palmolive Peet.........cceseeee ° No 1,500,000 eo 5.04 2.86 
99 99 105 84 425 ee NE NEE a 6 5:0 6:9.0/0'0:6:0.6,3:0;5 6-000 50 150,000 5.00 8.09 6.08 
7h 7 14 8 ,900 18, 480 Pyrene Mfg PELE TS OCR T Oe smears 10 223, 158 2% 6.42 2.38 
464 46 335 160 31,750 49,735 —e Baking POEs 36o04s 60s 
a + 110 100 350 00 at. cas vies ens enee see es 
, 68 44 1,475 3, '850 Guecie Williams . pa aee ew 25 594,445 3.00 6.42 5.59 
26} 20% 20 13 17,300 be ee aaa ere No 600, 000 ve or 
814 64 Standard Oil Co. of Indiana...... 25 9,136,618 =e 6.03 
12 5 3,200 BEAD FA TROON 5.6.0 50\0.0.5:0 00 6s0-0:0.00 - 150lire 6, 666 66634 2 6.86 
21 13 Swan & Finch........... pak dcies 25 34,458 874 ey 
1364 135} 130 115 21,500 8 6 rrr rere ee 100 ’ 000 8.00 8.13 10.43 
545 515} 499 145 3,710 OFT SD EE oicvicsiccccn cece rer No 78,868 aaie cae 
75 72 1103 82 20,100 66,175 U.S. a eer eee re aie 20 687,875 8% 10.10 11.35 
Bale 77 50 14,100 175,600 Wesson Oil and Snow............ No E 4.00 5.26 8.71 
CLEVELAND 
135 135 ae Te 115 744 425 oN ge oo Pare No 400,000 4.00 
201 200 201 112} 108 70 430 TIO TD 6 oso 8k 00 ken ecccccecs No 120,000 6.00 mee 
cae sib pen - 1064 100 20 EEE A er eales Gane 100 30,000 7.00 eee 
21 15} IS 5454S 0's xs dancoeeenwe ae No 400,000 2.00 3.03 3.41 
1044 104 100 84 633 SE «chase acssan a one iieauns 100 71,922 7.00 6 mo. 23.91 25.98 
eH ares 135 127 1,697 So ener errr reewe 100 215,704 ane 11.27 0.24 
110 110 1094 1024 497 DC teuick age oes seas ee 100 123,742 §.00 68 
24 4} Indus. RMU A. sccsss Wises ae 54 ee 2.27 
88} 87 ° 7 44 1,390 wer WOE ct serene seus 25 594,445 3.00 6.42 5.59 
1064 Co oe as 109 104 |) i | SRS eee ree 100 125,000 6.00 see 
28 28 28 24} Siete eee 3,065 Wook Shcmicat PROG. A seccacs ane 20,000 2.00 . 
PITTSBURGH 
° oem s* 334 18 200 2,576 Am. Vitrified Prod....... soeaGan 50 70,000 7.50 2.95 2.19 
CHICAGO 
69 67 oe ‘ 86 53 14,500 No 170,456 3.00 3.31 
90 89} ee ° 92 82 500 100 52,534 7.00 
934 93 - ee 39 37 4,400 No 110,000 2.50 6.11 
1374 135 1374 124 130 115} 15,950 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.13 10.43 
152 99 No 2,827,470 6.00 9mo. 6.64 9.07 
77 74 ie ‘ 110 82 59,400 20 687,875 8% 10.10 11.35 
CINCINNATI 
1244 1244. wee -:1258 1134 64 396 Fleishmann pfd........ ediwsades. ae 12,295 6.00 1,589.49 1,501.80 
286 «282. we. «= 2850177 3,160 25,896 Pros. & Gam............00ccee0. 20 1,250,000 4.75 9.17 
BOSTON 
ins base asd pie 17j = 143 6,513 134,479 Calumet & Hecla............. ar 25 2,005,502 1.50 9%mo. 0.29 75 
1364 135 1364 124} 1304 115 2,716 DG Sr e PON Oe Os 5.6855 cowiaccecs eee 100 ,500,000 8.00 8.13 10.43 
ST. LOUIS 
coe oe jee e puis 337 Certainteed Prod. pfd....... cnet, Se 56.80 
ne ‘ a 36 36 200 2,315 South Acid and Sulfur Co........ No 52,000 3.00 os 
PHILADELPHIA 
101 ee rr 1054 74 5,500 ee A NN NO a in 15.86.0440. 0w es aces 50 150,000 5.00 8.09 6.08 
1734 1654 173} 1144 118} 89 355,400 1,654,203 United Gas Imp.........sccccese 50 2,130,088 coe 4.59 
MONTREAL 
19 18 . 394 20 -.++ Asbestos Corp. . socecccscess No 200,000 1.50 ’ 1.02 
nace <b . 98 823 Cae ee ee 100 74,561 7.00 
< 43 ‘ 43 21} * Onna. on | ee ree No (d) ,000 1.28 2.49 2.63 
R83 ° 83 *277 67 eR NV OO Pes 65,0003 6's0 00 No 1,100,000 2.00 2.63 
eee 0 207 += 142 .. Sherwin William of Can.......... 100 40,000 6.00 8.84 9.54 
ee ° 127 117 os% Eas eae SSnKse enews 100 34,350 7.00 
BALTIMORE 
eee ee ate mai 39} 37 ite TOON TM 565 6h.n6 suas sades ee 310,000 +o 
eee 28} 17 20} 15 1,070 pe ere rey eee No 600,000 ee 
 oreacacand 
re cee ee “n ene ‘ ae A INE 5 occas the esas waned 100 21,196 7.00 7.10 
74 we wie os se ; - Merck & “Go MA Le Winns cculsatnactc 100 33.950 4.00 7.60 
eee oe es . - ° ka eee Sanibialaaicw 50 70,560 = eee 
ooh ~~ a“ cea ‘ ce ON A Serer en ere 1 912,198 4% 
*Old stock. t Combined A & B. (b) June 18 to Dec. 30. 


(g) High low. 
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The Trend of Prices 











Heavy Chemical Sale Continues Good 
As Current Year Nears Conclusion 


Alkali Materials, Particularly Caustic Soda Moving Well 
for 1929 Contract Season—Relief Seen for Tight 
Position of Acetate of Lime and Acetone—Mercury 
Position Soft—Copper Sulfate Sales Off in November— 
Alcohol Shipments for Anti-Freeze Moving—Methanol 
Position Firm. 


Going into the final weeks of the current year the heavy 
chemical market continues to show the firm position which has 
characterized its movement since the early part of the year. 

Based on the amount of contract business which has been 
placed to date, 1929 should come up to the expectations which 
have been predicted of it for the past several months. The 
present strong markets on many items marks the first time since 
the post war days of 1920-21 that there is enough concerted 
strength to the market to lend support to the contention that 
this is another sellers market for the first time since those im- 
mediate post war days. 

There have not been any particularly noteworthy develop- 
ments during the month of November, and on the whole the 
market has remained quite steady as to price in practically every 
quarter. It is true that the tight position which has ruled in 
many of the solvent materials has been alleviated to some extent, 
but producers are not yet able to fully cope with the supply and 
demand situation to the extent that the market could be called 
normal again. 


The Alcohol Position 


There has been no public announcement on the talked of 
alcohol merger, which seemed imminent at the time of going to 
press last month, but this announcement is expected daily and 
is awaited with great interest by the trade in general. In the 
meanwhile the alcohol market has been riding along on an even 
keel, with producers busy answering the call for anti-freeze busi- 
ness. The competition which alcohol is getting from other anti- 
freeze materials continues keen, as in former years, but the 
volume which has already been disposed of on contract to the 
distributors should assure the producers a fairly good season if 
the cold weather stays over any protracted period. 

Alkali contract business continues very good at this writing 
and various sales departments report that not in many years has 
so little difficulty and pressure been exerted to get the buyers in 
line, particularly on caustic soda and soda ash. The situation 
on liquid chlorine has not righted itself by any means, but one 
or two producers indicate that contracts already in have come 
up to the estimation placed on the entire contract season for 
1929. However, the position on liquid chlorine is admittedly 
rather easy in contrast to the strength of the remainder of this 
group Caustic soda, after several years of being used as some- 
thing of a football by the buyers, seems at last to have come into 
its own with the result, as stated above, that sellers are having 
no trouble with 1929 contracts at the scheduled figures. Prospects 
of a large increase in the consumption of caustic soda in the rayon 
process industries has the tendency to add further strength to 
the market. 
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Chemical Markets 


Benzol and Toluol Firm 


Benzol, toluol and now xylol are showing very strong trends 
as the year nears its end. The unusual strength of toluol and 
xylol is caused by the strong demand from the !acquer manufac- 
turing field for the former with the result that it has been neces- 
sary to substitute xylol for tuluol in some instances, thus causing 
a firm situation on both items. The Deeember output of benzol 
is said to be sold up at this writing and contract writing for 1929 
has been progressing very much to the sellers taste for the past 
several weeks. 


Quicksilver and Copper Sulfate Quiet 


On the other hand there are several items which have not 
followed the general trend of the market for the past month or 
two, amongst these being quicksilver, copper sulfate, imported 
chlorate of potash and ammonium persulfate. The sale of quick- 
silver during the month of November was not at all brisk as a 
result of which the price has dropped more than $2.00 flask 
during the period in all quarters. The announcement of the 
European sales office to control the distribution of mercury 
throughout the world, has not added any particular incentive 
to the buying on this market. In addition to this, American 
producers have taken advantage of the high levels which have 
been prevailing for the past two years and now the Western mines 
are producing full blast and underquoting the best imported 
figures in every direction. This latter fact is not condusive to a 
maintenance of the imported price. Copper sulfate sales fell off 
during November. This was something of a surprise to pro- 
ducers, though no alarm is expressed. October sales this year 
were in excess of those of 1927, and it appears that the annual 
Fall buying started a bit earlier. This would account for the fall- 
ing off in the November demand. The demand for ammonium 
persulfate has fallen off to some extent, though the market is 
unchanged. The leading American process for this chemical 
has recently changed hands, the Pennsylvania Salts Company 
now owning the process rights. 

As stated above, methanol, acetone, acetate of lime all retain 
the strength of the previous month. There is a bit better move- 
ment of all of these items into consuming channels, as a result of 
which the market may be termed not quite so tight, but the 
situation on each of these items will hardly be normal again until 
after the first of the year. 


Sulfuric and acetic acids are both in rather limited supply as 
was the case during October. This condition is of course brought 
on by the good consuming demand for both, with a curtailed 
supply of raw materials coming at the same time. 

Department of Commerce reports production of fats and oils, 
exclusive of refined oil and derivatives, during the three months 
period ended September 30 as follows: Vegetable oils, 426,345,582 
pounds; fish oil, 43,784,536; animal fats, 426,972,820, and 
greases, 84,399,463, a total of 981,502,401 pounds. The greatest 
production during the period was that of lard, totaling 324,494, 
084 pounds, with cottonseed oil next with 158,704,329 pounds. 


Refined oils produced during the period included 107,496,257 
pounds of cottonseed oil; cocoanut, 73,388,696; peanut, 2,146, 
818; corn, 20,303,821; soya bean, 1,468,157, and palm kernel, 
1,669,458 pounds. 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 














Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 


for spot New York, 


immediate shipment, unless otherwise 


specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


indicated “second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 


Jan. 


1927 68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 





Acetone — The market has not shown 
any decided change over the month. The 
price has remained quite firm and un- 
changed at 15c lb. in all quarters. Stocks are 
in somewhat better supply at this writing. 


Acid Acetic — There has not been 
any change in the price position since the 
advance of last month. While the basic 
position is not quite so tight, stocks are 
not plentiful by any means, though the 
supplies of raw materials are now a bit 
easier to obtain. Consuming demand 
continues to be quite brisk at the end of 
the month. 


Acid Citric — November was accom- 
panied by a noticeable demand for expert 
from some quarters. This demand tapered 
off toward the end of the month as foreign 
supplies again were able to take care of 
the foreign demand. 


Acid Cresylic — There has been an 
average good movement into consuming 
channels during the month. There is 
quite a wide range in sellers ideas as to 
price on the pale grade with quotations 
heard from 70c @ 76c gal. according to 
seller and quantity. The dark acid is not 
in a firm position, and there is a tendency 
to shade in some quarters. 


Acid Oxalic — The market is again 
firm in all directions following some 
noticeable competition in this territory 
for business. Leading sellers now quote 
lle @ 11%c lb. and report that their out- 
put for some time ahead is spoken for, 
Sellers have been showing the usual steady 
interest for the item. For the past few 
months there has been another maker in 
the market, and this factor has been get- 
ting some business at slightly reduced 
figures from the levels quoted above. 


Acid Sulfuric — All grades of sulfuric 
have continued quite firm throughout the 
month and sellers report that they are 
still having difficulty in keeping pace with 
the consuming demand. There has not 
been revision in price as a result of the 
firm markets, but sellers are not having 
any trouble in maintaining the full con- 
tract schedules. 


Alcohol — November was not marked 
by any change in the alcohol schedule 
price. Some fairly cold weather during 


620 


1914 
July 


High 


Low 


9.27 


Aver. 


Current 


1928 
Low 


Market High 








.24 


.24 


.324 
-85 


Acetaldehyde, drs 1c-1 wks.. .lb. 
Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl... Ao 
Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 
b cbys 
Acetin, tech drums lb. 
Acetone, CP, 700 lb drums “4 
w 


ga 
‘Acetyl Chloride, 100 Ib cby... 
Acids 


Acid | 28% 400 . 100 i 
alike 
Glacial, bbi c-1 wk. 
Anthranilic, refd, bbls. 
Technical, bbl. 
Battery, cbys 100 . 
Benzoic, tech, 100 lb oes 
Boric, — 


Demnmall s, bbls 

Butyric, 100% basis cbys. . 
Camphoric ‘Ib. 
Carbolic, 10%, 50 gal bbls. . lb. 
Chlorosulfonic, 1500 lb drums 


Chromic, 99 %, drs extra. 
Chromotropic, 300 lb bbls. .Ib. 
es "crystals, 230 = 


Cleve’s, 250 lb b lb. 
Cresylic, 95%, oe drs wink Ib. 
97-99 %, pale drs NY... .Ib. 


ma tech 85%, 


Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks. 

H, 225 Ib bbls wks ib 

Hydriodic, USP,10%soln cbylb. 

Hydrobromic, 48 %, coml, 155 
lb cbys wks lb. 

Hydrochloric, CP, see Acid 

Muriatic 
Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks lb. 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 lb bbls 


wks lb. 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 Ib. 
bbls wks 1 
oe 30%, U 
emijohns lb. 
Lactic,22 %,dark,500 lb — Ib. 
44%, light, 500 lb bbls .. .Ib. 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls...... 
Malic, powd., kegs 
Metanilic, 250 lb bbls...... 
Mixed Sulfurie-Nitric 


Su 
Monsshievecasiia. tech bbl. Tb. 
Monosulfonic, F Delta bbls . Ib. 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb cbys 
ce-1 100 lb. 


wk 
20 Sore. og wks. .100 lb. 
ob 


N & 
Nachthice, <a. "250 ‘Ib1 
a “1. deg, 135 lb cbys . 


100 
40" y ra 135 Ib “—. c-1 
wks 100 Ib. 


Qualia 300 Ib bbls wks NY. .Ib. 
Phosphoric 50%, 150 Ib eby . lb. 
Syrupy, USP, 70 Ib drs. . Ib 
Picramic, 300 lb bbls 
Picric, kegs 
7 technical, 200 
bbl - 
Salicy lic, tech, 125 lb bbl. . 
Sulfanilic, 250 lb bbls 
Sulfuric, ned deg, 180 lb Fin ig 


60°, 1500 Ib y wks. 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 Ib drs le-1 
wks 100 lb. 


Tensile tech, 300 lb bbls. . 
To. UF pee powd, po 
300 Ib Ib. 


Chemical Markets 


.38 344 
85 85 
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DIETHYLENE 
GLYCOL 


DIETHYLENE Glycol has found extensive use in the manufacture 
of composition cork, as a solvent for dyes, resins and waxes and as 
2 lubricant useful in the spinning of fiber and textiles. On nitration 
it yields Dinitro Diethylene Glycol which is an important explosive. 
It is an excellent wetting agent and for this reason has been widely 
used in the printing of textiles. It is a solvent for nitrocellulose and 
many organic liquids. It may be used in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic resins, particularly of the Glyptal type, conferring certain 
advantages upon resins so prepared. 


These uses are merely a few of the many that have been developed 
during the short period of time that Diethylene Glycol has been com- 
mercially available. Undoubtedly there are still many other places 
in which it could be used to advantage. The cost is lower than that 
of competitive materials. 


The properties of this interesting compound are set forth below 


in order that you may more intelligently determine its applicability 
to your problem. 


Properties—Diethylene Glycol is a colorless, odorless compound, 
miscible in all proportions with water, alcohols, acetone, esters, ethy- 
lene dichloride, chloroform, nitrobenzene, aniline, etc. It is im- 
miscible with ether, benzene, toluene, carbon bisulfide, carbon 
tetrachloride. 


Boiling point, 245° @ 760 mm. Fire point, 137° C—278.6°F 
Melting point, —10.45°C Latent heat of evaporation, 150 
Specific gravity, 1.1212 @ 15°/15° cal/gr. 244°C 

Specific heat, 0.555 @ 25°C Surface tension, 48.5 dynes per 
Flash point, 124°C—255.2°F sq. cm. 


Viscosity, 0.50 poises at 15°C 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Carbide and Carbon Building 





Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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the month contributed to the good tone 
of the market by causing a better con- 
sumer demand for anti-freeze materials 
in many parts of the country. Aside from 
this point there was nothing new to the 
general position of the market. Producers 
report a firm market in all quarters with 
consumers taking out their commitments 
fully up to the expectations for the season. 
Nothing has been announced concerning 
the merger of which rumors were quite 
prevalent at this time last month. The 
rumored combine will undounbtedly be 
put through, but no one is prepared to 
state just which companies will be included 
in the deal. 


Ammonia — Contract business over 
1929 has occupied most of the sellers 
attention during the month. An advance 
of \%c lb. in the warehouse price of an- 
hydrous grade in all sections of the country 
is the only change in the schedule which 
has prevailed for the past year. The base 
bulk price of 13c lb. is being maintained 
quite well, though spot business at the 
minute is not very brisk. The demand 
for aqua has been good throughout the 
month and stocks in sellers hands are not 
large at the moment. Sales are being 
made at 2'%c @ 2c lb. in tanks, 3c @ 
3%c |b. in carlot drums and 34%c @ 3M%e 
Ib. in less carlot quantities. 


Ammonia Chloride — Sales during 
November have shown an improvement 
over October. Because of the presence of 
imported material in the market it was 
necessary for domestic producers to 
reduce the price 10c 100 lbs., making the 
price in large lots $4.55 per 100 Ibs., f.o.b. 
works. It is estimated that the sale of 
the white grade during 1928 will not be as 
great as in 1927. In one quarter it is 
estimated that this difference in volume 
might run as high as 15 per cent. This 
falling off in the volume is attributed to 
the curtailed sale to the battery trade 
which has been more apparent this year 
than last. Gray sal ammoniac has not 
shown any change for the month. 


Ammonium Persulfate — The pro- 
cess rights of the leading American manu- 
facturer has recently been disposed of to 
another manufacturer. What effect, if 
any, this move will have on the market 
has not been determined at this writing. 
At the moment the market is fairly well 
held at 27c @ 29c lb., though consumer 
demand has not been brisk of recent weeks. 


Ammonium Sulfate — Large pro- 
ducers are practically all sold out and 
what material now is available on the 
market is resale in nature. Quotations 
are at $2.35 @ $2.40 per 100 lbs. in New 
York and $2.45 per 100 lbs. at Southern 
points, in a rather easy market. 
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1914 
July 


High 


Current 1928 
Market High 








3.084 
5.25 
3.43 
5.25 


3.75 
26.08 


7 
354 
15 


= 


.103 


15 
41 


-9¢ 
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.39 
.43 
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si 
Pr ny feet 225 lb bbls. . 
Egg, edible 
Technical, 200 lb. cases. . 
vBechncal edible “4 


Drums, le-l wks 
Tank cars wks 
Amy)! (from pentane) 
drs c-l w gal. 
Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. . “a 
ee USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
ol 


Anhydrous, drums 
Completely denatured, Now s 9 
90 pf, 50 gal drs drums 


extra gal x 
No. 5, 188 pf, 50 gal drs. 
drums extra al. 
Tank, cars 
Isopro opyl, ref, gal drs 
Propy Normal, 50 gal dr.. 
Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr lb 
on = 300 - 


b. 
pre. Ammonia, lump, 400 Ib 
bbls, 1lc-1 wks 00 Ib. 
Chrome, 500 lb casks, = 


wks. 
Chrome, 500 Ib sue <2 
100 lb. 


ground, 400 lb bbls 

8 100 lb. 
Abani Metal, c-1 NY .100 lb. 
— Anhydrous, 275 = 


Qestaie, 100 lb bbls 
Sulfate, Iron, free, bags c-1 
wks 100 Ib. 
Cumh bags c-1 wks. .100 lb. 
Aminoasobenzene, 110 lb kegs. lb. 
Ammonium 
Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl.. 
Water, 26°, 800 Ib dr del. 
Bicarbonate, a spot 100 Ibe 
Bifluoride, 300 Ib b bbls 
Carbonate, tech, 800 Ih ae 
Chloride, White, 100 Ib. bbls. 
wks 100 “> 


Gray, 250 Ib bbls wks.. 
Lump, 500 Ib cks spot.. 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls 
Nitrate, tech, casks 
Persulfate, 112 Ib kegs 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 i 


Sulfate, bulk o-1 
Southern points 4 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31.6% ammonia imported 
* 


Sulboepentae, kegs 
Amyl + ea (from wea 


Poe Oy see Fusel Oil 
Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs 
Annatto, fine b, 
ee sublimed, 125 ” 


Needle, powd, 100 Ib cs . 
Chl loride, soln (butter | “ of) 


cbys 
Oxide, 500 Ib bbls 
Salt, 66 % 709 tins 
Sulfuret, golden, bbls 
Vermilion, bbls 
Archil, Nog vy 4 ~ bbls 


‘oude, 30%, casks 
Arsenic, Red, 224 lb kegs, cs. ‘lb. 
White, 112 Ib kegs =~ 
Asbestine, c-1 wot 


wks 
Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. 
Chloride, 800 lb bbl wks. 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs.. 
Hydrate, 500 lb bbls... 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks Ib. 
oa Floated, 350 lb bbls 


Dentin, bulk, mines ton 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. . 
Refined, cases 
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TESTED 


&) E ve By Ste PP 





That is why we can assure you 
that when you use A. B. P. 
Products you are using 
the best that science 
can produce. 





With our 
exceptional 
manufacturing 
facilities we are in a 
position to fill your re- al 
quirements from a drum to a im oft eT | ‘a 








carload. Why not wire now for a sam- 
ple shipment? Once you use A. B. P. 
Products you will always use them, 


for they are dependable. 





Nery Step in 
TRADE MARK Process is Tested 


ALTON BARIUM PRODUCTS CO., Alton, Ill. 


BARIUM CARBONATE SODIUM SULPHIDE 
BARIUM CHLORIDE linet 
BARIUM SULPHIDE IRON OXIDE 

(Black Ash) (Venetian Red) 








Tr 


PRO DUCTS 
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e 
ete" Prices Current and C 
Chloroform rices Uurrent an ommen 
Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 
; 1914 1927 Current 1928 
Antimony — The market has become a ih ton to 7 at im ti 
gradually easier during the past month 47h .58 .56 1573 White, (Canes... csi. scccace 56 .58 .58 .56 
Thie ‘ mn characterized by lack of pes Aor og technical, 945 ib 
which has been charact tego TOP 65 65 65 ums WKS.......-.-...- lb. .65 .70 .70 65 
demand. It is now quiet and easy both me as Benzene, 90 % Commereial, 8000 on “ ; 
. a ae ee ee ee oe a A 21 2 gal tanks wks.......... | SRBASSor 7 1 
here and in — aaa mato . ees 23-21 BP} CP, tanks works 220 gal 200) 23 123 21 
ing interest. rices have decline enzidine Base, dry, 
buying interest. All prices have declined | 70 .70 .70  ‘aBhegeniinneeMepet 70 4.74 «= «74s«w0 
so that metal, needle and oxide are all | °°°°: 1.00 1.00 1.00 Benzoyl, Chloride, 500ibdrs..Ib. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ddatl0clb. j= © Jtttes sees cess sees Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs....lb. ..... 25 -25 25 
quoted at 10c Ih, 124 124 .24 Beta-Naphthol, 250 Ib bbl wk.1b 24 126 26 24 
~ . re ylamine, sublimed, 200 
Barium Chloride — The entire month | ..... 1.35 1.35 1.35 o bbls. ung ib. ...5. 1.35 1.38 1.35 
7 ’ eee ae ee eee 3 . R ec Ri geanadwes 4 4 F -6 
of November was marked by a continued | 75°64 0/00 80.00 80.00 Blane Fixe, 400 Ib bbls wks. - ton 80.00 90. 90.00 80.00 
: — , 2 j eaching Powder, 2 Ts 
display of strength by the domestic | , 5) 295 2.00 2.23 c-l wks contract....100Ib. ..... 2.25 2.25 2.28 
market. At the close of the month leading all cde coal 700 lb drs c-1 wks contract i. i a 
American sellers were asking as high 7 "3.00 3.75 4.75 4.473 Blood, Dried, fob, N¥..... -Unit wauie 4.75 5.25 4.68 
” ing ities eG i wasee. ‘seseen adess, cress SOMNO; cies ue.c a scco See mp ; 4. 
$70.00 ton in small quantities. A lack of | +--+. sre0s teres sree S. American shipt........ Unit 2112: 4:90 5.05 4.50 
imported competition is still quite notice- es * is sai luee, Bronse ' chinese Milne! ™ a . o 
P . : . ‘ ?russian Soluble. ....... 5 : é .35 Z 
able and while there are some sales of this | 98°59 3800 29:00 29 04 Bone, rave, Chieago.. shpeledae ton 29:00 30°00 30:00 29°00 
. — tit} is quarter | ----- .06 F .06 one, Ash, 100 ee q P .07 .07 .06 
latter grade, competition from this quarter "02 108 ~~ 108 ~=——«106_~——« Black, 300 Ib bbls......... _ re [08 1083 1084 
is noticeably less than has been the case 20.00 30.00 28.00 29.46 Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton ..... 31.00 37.00 1.00 
04 044 044 ‘044 Borax, crys, 500 1b bbls....... lb. .02} .034 05 024 
for many years. ‘07 tl ‘11 ‘11 Bordeaux, Mixture, 16% pwd.lb. 110} 112 :12 "104 
ms 034 108 ‘08 (08 _ Paste, bbls...........+05. Ib.  .08 ‘10 ‘10 08 
Beeswax — Although conditions have | 55.00 28.00 26.00 27.30 Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt..... Ib. 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
: a ‘ . 1918 .60 .60 .60 Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. Ib. .60 1.20 1.20 .60 
not improved noticeably in this market, | ...., 55 55 6 WE WOR ccc sccsconus b. 55 «:1.25—-1.25 "55 
os oe 2xnecte ices wi $ — ‘Acetate, normal drs lc-1 
it is not expected that prices will go any | i. 2! oh “epee Mh sess 1.45 1.60 1.60 
lower as it is thought that rock-bottom | ..... 1.55 1.42 1.473 Tank, drs wis............ WAL sce. 1.40 1.55 1.585 
Tee Poe 1.00 1.00 1.00 Secondary, 50 gal drs..... gal. 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
has been about reached. Demand, during | '°**" "70 "70 “70 Idehyde, 50) gal Aa el: |e eee “70 "70 “70 
: ia <n Ween 2: a are .34 .34 .34 pn dng ee eS ie Ste lb. .34 .36 36 .34 
the past nen has en chiefly oi cl Se 60 60-60 Stearate, 50 gal drs... Ih. «+5, 60-60-60 
-to- th variety. Imports of bees- | ..... : ; : BFUTAbG, OIG iv... eo-y:s os eon ‘ 6 6 5 
hand-to-mouth variety. mj i918 1.50 1°35 1.42 Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes.....Ib. «1.35 2°00 2°00 1:35 
wax into the United States for the first 
nine months of 1928 registered a decrease. Calcium 
The figures follow: 1927, first nine months, Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
ewan 3.50 3.50 3.50 7 err. ae 4.50 4.50 3.50 
4,121,000 pounds, value $1,317,000; 1928, Arsenate, 100 ib bbls e-1 
first nine months, 3,294,000 pounds, value | -::-: > « 2 eel drs. . % 400 ‘i “ab 051081 0B 
q s ). ‘ar peat, tec ags 
$1,123,000, 1.00 1.00 1.00 cn i * te $78" ds 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
NN AS . or od ake, rs 
rosie Pye into wes «ied of | 1918 27.00 27.00 27.00 seid ES tis “des ci ict z . 25.00 27.00 25.00 
scember, leading sellers report that their oli re o-l fob wks 
December, leading E mgr a . a a Penmentaieentaiabuns: 20.00 22.00 23.00 20.00 
output for the balance of the year is taken | 77), 52.00 52.00 62.00 Nitrate, 220 ib bbig 1 NY ton eae 52.00 52.00 52.00 
AE Bie . = » Ehsaan ; .0 : osphate, tech, 45 i 0 .08 .07 
care of. Asaresult there hasnot been any | :::5 0 0" uN A Camwood, Bark, ground bbls.Ib. ..... 118 18 18 
change in the price which is firmly held at 22 .33 .33 .30} Candelilla Wax, bags........ i eee ee .28 +26 
23c gal. in tanks = ranging “a we nie 08 08 .08 3 sneer — ae 08.15 15.08 
smaller quantities. n view of presen ac cases lc- 
—* : aw amen aoe + © @ Fee He 2 8.1212 
conditions, sellers look to 1929 to main- Bisulfide, 500 lb drs 1e-1 
. > ‘ P - SU0k | as A a cieeiepeaa cnc eee lb. .05 7 i 
tain the present good volume of sale. . sting = oy ry pints, Lig, 20:38 ib Ie. _ = = Py 
E ; Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib drs 
Bleaching Powder — Buying from the 07% = -.07 07 07 delivered... .........00. Ib 07 07} =.07} 07 
or, —- “xx~NHNec ions of .50 .50 .50 .50 Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags... .lb .45 .46 .58 .45 
textile industry is up to expectations of the | 50 "900154 "603 No. 1 Yellow, bags........ Ib, 140 142 "60.40 
sellers and they express themselves as 32 .37 24 3 ap fee 2 bags..... Ib. ane 34 .38 34 
satisfied with the volume of spot business —_ Pvss Bex i_ No. BIO ne ees nade: Ib a 3, a 2 
> bei sacte DUMEEERNNG  Biswegs anne. csaeee esau to) ore D. cs 25 .32 25} 
now being transacted, though most interest | ----- 118} °"115} °"1i7_ Casein, Standard, ground.....Ib. "1144 15.18} “144 
centers 1n lining up new contract business aes 34 or ory Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory es....lb. . 4 a 26 
, mm . aa ‘ eer .18 <a mp | aa ee i ‘ F .20 .18 
for 1929. The spot price is at $2.00 @ | :1:": ‘34 «= 26-~=—S 132 Transparent, cases... .... Ib. 130 «= 32,3230 
2.35 100 lbs. carlots, works and $2.15 @ |..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs..Ib. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
aun ae [Sa Ses .03 .03 .03 Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls. . .1b. .03 .033 .033 .03 
$2.65 100 Ibs. less carlot works. 03 02 024 '02} Precip, heavy, 560 Ib cks...Ib. ..... 044 = 104¢ 1044 
ie :04 .04 .04 .044 Light, 250 Ib casks......... lb. .023 .034 .034 024 
Blood — Although the price in New Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 
York has been as wm as $4.85 oe a veeee -18 -18 7 wr low“ pod, 60" ib pn > ra oa I 
i t month, it 1s now back in 1918 .06 .06 06; A os uaa comes ens e : : : 
during the one PERE ANNE ED, CORSE .04 .04 .04 Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls.. lb. .04 .05 .05 .04 
the same position as when last reported, | ‘*"** ‘03 "024 "03 Chestnut, clarified bbls wks,. ‘I. 034 03 03 024 
” q . “hss TOY i .04 .02 .O1 .02 ee eee : ‘ 4 
at $4.75 per unit. Chicago, however, is |: 05} 054 :05} Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wke-Ib. ..... 044/5 .044/5 .044/5 
higher at $5.10 per unit, while South int .06 .06 06} _Powd, decolorized bgs wks. . Ib. 054 .06 .06 054 
. P ° 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 9.0u 8.00 
American is lower at $4.90 per unit. | ot, 01 .012  +.013 Powdered, bbls............ lb.  .012 02 02 ‘013 
eS ee ee oe a eee 10.00 10.00 10.00 Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
Bone Meal — Is in somewhat better | 14:00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Imported, lump, bulk. ton 15.00 25.00 25.00, 15.00 
supply which has caused the price to Re -03 -03 03 Cldeden: a cas aks auniiees ' -034 -03 -03 
j i 1918 .08 -08 a ee eee es Pee ee Are .08 .09 .09 08 
decline during the past month so that ee ee 
quotations are now at $31.00 ton. 1917 .054 .04 .04 wks contract............ oan -034  .03} 034 
k 18 07 07 07 ee penne ib. 07 07 07 
— re) 19 r J re err ; ‘ F 
Calcium Acetate — Although stocks 19 120 220 20. Chloroform, tech, 1000 ib drs.Ib. "120122 22 20 
are still quite short, the market is ad- : 1.00 1.00 1.00 Chloropicrin, comml, cyls....lb. 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
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ONSIDERATION of Liquid Chlorine 
C should start with the assumption 
of quality. It is the case with E BG. 
High excellence is established by expert 
technical control . . and by plant facilities 
which attain a broad and scientific plane. 
But the user of EB  G Liquid Chlorine 
benefits 


by another 


factor, also. It is more 


Ciauid Chlov 


—- 
than quality of product, celerity of 
service, responsibility of organization 
... it is that intangible something which 
manifests itself at critical moments when 
its absence might prove serious and 
costly. It is an advantage of practical 
value, as E B G customers know, 
and one from which 


they invariably profit. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS. NY. 
Main office 9 East 412 Street New York 
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Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 
mittedly in a better position. Sellers are Foy High ee” Gecrent High? —— 
beginning to see their way into clearing "17 “27 "26 -26} Chrome, Green, UP......... ~ Ue 729 -29 26 
up back orders and the movement of | {i M7} Meh Yel Yellows: shee? 
stocks into consumers hands is noticeably js on 04 Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chrene oa 053 - ma 
better. There has not been any change in | ‘i918 1053 = 1054 05 20° soln, 400 ib bbls... Ib. ..... 105s 105 105 
the price which is still named at $4.50 per | <---- “ly “Sly aay Ogeae BMG LEO Tb BOL. ahaa 
100 pounds. Itis expected that the market | .-:-.. 0.80 9:00 ©.08 Goel tar, bbls... i iccceccccd bbl 9.00 9.50 9.50 9.00 
; 1.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....lb. 2.10 2.22 2.22 2.10 
will have even further approached a normal -48 92 17 -85 Cochineal, gray or black ag. ‘Ib. 84 87 87 84 
y . . . enerifie sliver, Dags...... © eeeee . . ° 
state by the end of the year. 13.75 18.874 12.90, 12: cm Copper, metal, electrol 100 Ib. -+.:, 18.25, 18.25. 12.90 
° . ° . arbonate, 4U0U ib DbIs..... e . . e e 
Calcium Chloride — There is no |..... -28 -28 "28° Chloride, 350 Ib bbs. snneeg b eeess -28 2B 28 | 
interest in this item at this writing and | :7::: fg) [163 4 Guide, red, 100 Ib bbis::2 "Ib. “teh 17a? S168 
the market is routine but steady at the os - - Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 > 18 19 10 18 
levels which prevailed during the summer | 4:00 5.00 4.75 4!0n Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks...100 lb. .... 5.50 5.50 5.05 
months. 13.00 17.00 13.00 ws — << anh — 13.00 14.00 14.00 2.00 
eee aa ee 100 Ib bbls... . . 100 Ib. 1. 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Candelilla Wax — The demand here, o - ie Cottea, Soluble, wet, 100 - “ a - - 
as in other waxes, has fallen off rapidly | ..... 42:00 20.00 33.75 Cottonseed, S.E. bulk o-l.. ton ..... 0 0 cecee coves cecee 
. eae Sebode 42.00 20.00 29.85 MealS.E.bulk........... > peng endaam  SSE AGO 
and quotations are now lower at 23c lb. 26:86 35-00 21:50 30.88 7% Amm. bags mills “ton 87.50 88:00 38.00 86:06 
= ream Tartar, : 
Carnauba Wax — Conditions existing 233 az 99 124 ER IESE Ib. 26 27} 274 .26 
. k f 5 fi b .53 .40 .40 .40 Creosote, USP, 42 lb > gy boewe lb. .40 -42 .42 .40 
in the market for waxes find no better 1918 -20 .20 .20 Oil, Natural, 50 galdrs....gal. 17 .19 .19 a 
illustration that in carnauba wax, where 1918 -25 -25 -25 10-15%; tar —_ veteeees a 7 x4 4 ‘— 
prices have declined from 2c to 7c lb. All 15 “a ty “Tot pada te ia oo p sie-46 see - a 7 7 7 
° e ° ° u CAI, TUMGMNBN...csccccece ° ° . . 
grades have been affected by easy con- 05 184.15 -18  Cutch, Rangoon, 100 Ib bales.Ib. ..... (18h =.18} 184 
ditions resulting from lack of demand. | °:::: -05 05} -05} c Borneo, Solid, 100 Ib bale i -06 -07 -07 -06 
Quotations are as follows: Florentine, | ----- ry iat a Dextyin, core” iit eee iene 2H 3.70 1.75 2 or 
ie Tae ee : ‘ 3. extr m a s ; F 
45¢ @ 46c Ib.; No. 1, yellow, 40c @ 42c | ‘3:00 3:87 3:72. S781 White, ‘130 tb bes. -1001b. 4.72 4.92 6.07 3.72 
hj No IN Couty, tobi %.% | St ot | S es se ee 
regular, 38c lb.; No. 3, N Country, 25c | ----- Pe Ry <a I a tag? >. .08 084 084 -08 
ee ee Seve Oe eM a ata : : : ninopheno egs. 
Ib.; and No. 3chalky,25¥¢@elb. J 2:95 2.85 2.93} Diamyl iphthalate, drs wks. eee 3.80 3.80 3.80 
iene 3. 3.3 3. Hers ace ce lb k ate - 2.85 = | - 
ak . : ae ere z . 29 F ibuty thalate, wks....... oe Ao é F ‘ 
_ Casein — Movement is purely routine | :::: 55 55 "55 Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal dre... lb. 120} 31 "314129 
in nature and prices have remained un- | ..... 2 9°23 923 Diehloromethane, dre wks....lb.  .55 .65 65 .55 
changed throughout the past month. |‘""": 7:8 1/85 1/85 Diethyl carbonate dis ..Jgak ..0)) 21821828 
Quotations ere st 14jf¢ & 1c Ib, and | ‘iii 8 4  Deleealinn tab ee....m 1 3 8 
while buyers are apparently expecting | .....0 cc... 0 cesses  eees Mono ethyl ether, drs....Ib.13 115 115 -10 
even lower prices, importers claim that | ‘111: “"léa “"lé4 ""lé4 Diethylorthotyludin'dren, Ib) lease? 18? 1k 
the market is quite strong and that the 25 95 95 — © ssemenaries 1000 had a 98 26 24 
low point has been reached. ae re Diethylsulfate, technical, 50 al ye ite pe i 
eocee e . . See etree rr, . . . . 
Chlorine — There have not been any | jgig 7:32 °:$) 7 S14 Dimethylaniiing, S10 bara. Ib "1307828280 
startling development in this market since | -;::: .45 45 .45  Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs...lb. — .45 .50 .50 45 
| ‘ . 1918 15} 15 .15} Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls. . . Ib. .154 - 164 . 163 . 15} 
our last report. Sellers are doing a fairly | ..... 118 18 ‘18 Dinitrochlorine, 300 Ib bbl... .Ib.  :18 .19 .19 18 
good contract business, in some instances | 9} ee Ee be, esr ted 16 16 15 
it is stated that sales have been better _— _ i: ~ Dinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib bbls a a io ~ 
than was expected in view of the weak 1918 ‘31 ‘31 :31_ Dinitrophenol, 350 ib ‘bie! 12 Ib ‘31 132 132 ‘31 
condition of the market. There is not any 1918 18 -15 178 Buseieseeaadias .“ >. -18 -19 -19 18 
vidence of i : : a, eee .05 .85 .88 bbls wks....... eee Ib. - .48 49 .90 .48 
. ce of shading for business in spite | -i5;, 4:93  :45 48) Diphowienineg (0000077 a. an xa = = 
of the fact that it is known that producers [+.... 0 ..... 0 cecee 0 ceeee Diphenylguanidine, 100 1b bbl.lb. 40 41 2 .40 
are well able to more than supply the cur- | 4576 49100 41,00 48.28 Divi Divi pede besshipmt.. “tog ...-6 68.00. 62100 88:00 
rent demand for chlorine. As stated last .02} .04 .04 .04 ER .05 .054 -054 .05 
‘ ‘ 1918 84 72 .674 Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... Ib. 80 82 82 .73 
month the new contract price for 1929 is ae Epsom Salt, teth 300 Ib bbls 
. f 2.00 1.75 1.87 A enna csaensns 00 Ib. 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 
at 3c Ib. in tank cars. 2320S tia TC (tC Esther, USP, 1886, SOtb dre. Ib, 187-38 38 «87 
cetate, 2 
Copper Sulfate — November has been | ..... .90 .90 .90 ¥: gal ch eee ceereensgal, 2.00 1.03 1.00 75 
a rather quiet month for copper sulfate. | 11.12 1.03 1:08 1:08 Renaylanting, $00 1b ara! <AIb. “i168 Tan TA) 108 
Sales during last month were not up to | -<::: : : : romide, tech, drums...... ee cece 40 -70 -70 
yng REDD 122 122 :22 Chloride, 200 Ib. drums. ‘Ib. Scie 129 122 22 
those of the same month last year which *sgia -50 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums work ae. Ib .30 .35 3.50 3.50 
° ; : : : ‘ ; ethyl Ketone, 50 galdrs..lb. ..... .30 30 .30 
was a bit unexpected in view of the | ..... 45 145 145 Oxalate, drums works... . ‘~~ 2 2 @ 
splendid manner in which the item was | -+:::: °°: 70 700 70 Orvbutyrate, 80 gal drs. wis, in cet 70 
. . . . eo § eee00 . . ‘Vv. Svpyiene Dromiade, QUIN GP. .ID. 3 ...ee . . . 
moving in the summer. As indicated in - “ : Chlothydrin anhydrous, 50 eh 7 
. eS eS ere : : SFA b 75 .85 .85 -75 
our last report, the higher price of copper, | {:7°! 3 | 114 Dichloride, 60 gai drums. --Ib. 07-10, 11 :07 
rather than any great demand for sulfate | -:::: -80 -80 a Sse ae ae = ‘2 Yt 
: : nan fe Eb Seon SESS: SSaebe. .  Soees y w . = F F 
forced an advance in price during the | .....  ...6. sesee  eeeee Mono Ethyl Ether drs. wks. .20 .24 .20 .24 
month of November to $5.50 @ $5.75 | oo... ok. eee cae ys pena 26 23006. 
100 Ibs. according to quantity. It is | 3°35 20:00 20:00 20:00 raieu Ge ee a an wn ae 
believed that the reason for the com- | ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 re owdered, bull works... ton 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
. Vi : hb e erric oride, crys 
paratively light inquiry isdue tothe heavy | ..... 07} 07} .97§ 475 lb bbis...........5.. Ib. ..07} .09 .09 079 
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demand in October, which unlike Novem- 
ber, was ahead of November 1927 in point 
of sales and which sellers take to mean 
that buying is being done earlier this year 
than last, accounting for the discrepancy 
from 1927. 


Dextrin — No lower prices have de- 
veloped and the grain market is apparently 
in strong position once more. As a result 
prices on corn dextrin remain unchanged, 
despite the fact that demand is in no sense 
overwhelming. Other dextrins are also 
unchanged in price and in routine demand. 


Egg Yolk — Has increased 5c lb. since 
last reported and is now quoted at 80c @ 
82c lb. in an exceedingly strong market. 
The Chinese plants have closed down for 
the Winter season and production will not 
be resumed until Spring. This happens 
every year but this year there are appar- 
ently no surplus stocks to supply the 
demand during the non-producing season. 
According to reports from China, there 
are no supplies left there, and factors in 
this country report that there is but little 
here and certainly not a sufficient quantity 
to supply normal demand until May or 
June when new material will be available. 
As a result, the market will probably con- 
tinue to go higher, even to such a point 
where shell eggs may replace the dried 
yolk for ordinary purposes. The Customs 
Court at New York has before it a test 
case involving the classification of im- 
ported egg yolk, used in large quantities 
in this country by bakers and confec- 
tioners. Imported in the name of the 
French Kreme Co., it is claimed that this 
egg yolk is dutiable at only six cents a 
pound, under paragraph 713, act of 1922. 
The Government is fighting to maintain 
the collector’s rate of 18 cents a pound 
under the same paragraph. 


Ethyl Acetate — Further continued 
good demand has caused a further in- 
crease in price over the month. Sales to 
the lacquer manufacturing field have been 
very good during the period under report 
and sellers have found it necessary to 
advance the inside price to $1.00 gal. in 
good sized quantities. 


Fish Scrap — Factories, of course, 
have all closed down by this time and 
there is but little dried material available 
on the market. Quotations are purely 
nominal at $5.50 and 10 per unit. Sup- 
plies of the acid are completely exhausted 
so that this material], is no longer in the 
market. 


Formaldehyde — Following the ad- 
vance of lc lb. to 9%c lb. in October, 
the market has been riding along steadily 
at the quoted with the regular volume of 
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July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 
1914 327 Current 1928 
July Hi Low Aver. Market High Low 
2.80 5.60 .15 4.69 Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... unit . 5.50&10 5.50&10 4.9010 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 34% delivered 
2.50 3.50 4.24 3.563 Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... Nom. 4. —— 4. — 
.40 1.10 .90 1.013 Flavine, lemon, 55 lb cases. owas 1.10 1.15 
.40 1.10 85 .89 Orange, 70 lb cases........ lb 1.10 1.15 § 1B : 10 
jenee MOGIIINN 6 64 4:.ercos end bao seals 
ieee's 25.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 95%, 220 lb bags...Ib. ..... ieee 4 aeons 
Meee Geass eases ° Seecs oe SPT eee re saree ata occas 
ee aniline, 100 ~ veeas 25.00 25.00 25.00 
mei .39 .39 .39 ears taar pase 39 .42 .42 .39 
.08} -11} .08% .10 USP, 400 Olb bbls le-1 wks...Ib. ..... .094 .09 .084 
Peas .U2 .024 .024 Fossil Flour. ... einem 3 .024 .04 .04 .024 
were 15.00 15.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines...ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
Soane 25 00 25.00 25.00 Imp, powd o-1 bags.......ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
secnente .173 .17} .174 Furfural, 500 Ib drums.......Ib. .173 .19} -19} .173 
1.10 1.69 1.35 1.59 Fusel Oil, 10% impurities....gal. ..... 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.01} .04 .04 .04 Fustic, chips SOAR ORDOCIOOe. lb. .04 .05 .05 .04 
eas .20 .20 .20 a 100 Ib boxes......1b .20 .22 -22 .20 
.06 .09 .09 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... .1b .09 .10 .10 .09 
.08 .20 .20 .20 Solid, 50 Ib boxes......... Ib .20 .23 .23 -20 
12.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 aa Sepenmapana cadet ton 30.00 32.00 32.00 30.00 
1918 .50 .50 .50 G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... lb. .50 .52 .52 .50 
BB -20 .20 Bee Do Seer. lb. .20 21 eal .20 
.04} .08 a ae Gambier, common 200 lb es... Ib. .08 .09 .09 .08 
1917 12 12 <12 25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. = aa .14 .14 12 
.05} .23 mE el 4 Singapore cubes, 150 Ib bg. oak 12 12 Pe | 
oo 45 .30 .43} = -_ 100 Ib cases. _ .45 .50 .50 45 
iess< 3.14 3.14 3.14 Bag: Tee 3.14 3.24 3.24 3.14 
Glauber’ : Bale tech, 250 . bags 
.60 1.05 1.05 1.05 at Ok ee ee .70 1.05 1.05 -70 
Glucose (grape sugar) ary’ 70- 
joes 3.24 3.24 3.24 80° bags c-1 NY. 00 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 
Tanner’s  Bpeciel, 100 ib bags 
saane 3.14 3.14 3.14 Re pt eee emer e -<seais 3.14 3.14 3.14 
12 -20 .20 -20 Glue, medium white, bbls... .1b. .20 .24 .24 .20 
-18 22 22 Rey: Pure white, bbls.......... Ib. 22 .26 .26 .22 
.193 29 .22 .24 Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib drs..... Ib. . 15} .16 19 15 
.19} 25 a eg .214 Dynamite, 100 lb drs......Ib. -13} .14 15 Pe 
Skier pases “ween olen Saponification, tanks....... .08} 08} .10} Ot 
chase | pees | mess 0 less Soap Lye, eae: Sa .07} .094 .07 
ae 15.00 15.00 15.00 = hite, crude, 220 lb bgs..ton 15.00 35.00 35.00 .00 
eee -05 .05 .05 ake, 500 Ib bbls. ........Ib. .06 .09 .09 .06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
eee -033 .03% .03% fine 140-150 lb bags... .lb. .03% .044 oat .033 
pomue .06 .06 .06 Powd, 150 lb bags.. ....Ib. 06 .064 .06 .06 
aks .18 .18 .18 Yellow, 150-200 lb bags. .Ib. 18 .20 .20 18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
25 .40 -35 .39 250 Ib cases.......... Ib. -35 .40 .40 .35 
Sais .60 .50 .574 Glassy, 250 Ib cases......lb. -50 .55 .55 -50 
Asphaltum ,Barbadoes 
.05 .09 .09 .09 (Manjak) 200 lb bags. .lb .09 12 12 .09 
15 .15 15 15 Egyptian, 200 lb cases..... lb. 15 Pe tf 17 -15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 Ib = 
O6:00 S500: “SED SEND esccepececssunc 58.00 65.00 65.00 55.00 
Damar — standard 138 
«17% -264 -264 25 EW OMBOIS oc cin cc 5.0510 lb. .254 -26 -26 -22} 
ews .10 .07 .10 Batavia “Dust, 160 lb bags. .lb. - 104 ms ll -103 
ee 18 .173 .18} E Seeds, 136 Ib cases... .lb. 17 .17}4 174 .16 
F — 136 Ib cases sand 
stato .14 .09 .13 Dina a sinicigaiadee meee 13 .134 144 13 
ema .34 .334 .34 Singur, No. 1, 224 1b iam .30 .304 .304 .294 
.14 .223 A i - 22} 0. 2, 224 Ib cases...... lb. 2234 .24 .24 .20 
.08 .14 ak .12 No. 3, 180 Ib bags....... Ib -134 .14 15 -134 
Benzoin ew LOR 2 ae 
.34 .35 .30 , | ee ee 45 48 .48 -33 
Copal Ganon, 3 12 lb bags, clean 
eee .14 12 .13 TID 5's o's. 00:0 0s eue .14 .15 15 .14 
.12 .08% .08} .083 Dark, amber .08% .09 .09 .082 
.18 .12} .123 -124 Light, amber. piniesietete .123 .14 .14 . 123 
.25 .35 .35 .35 Water white.......... 35 .36 .36 .35 
pf earner eee lb. .63 .65 .65 .58 
Manila, 180-190 lb a 
a0 .16 .16 .16 Po a ear eee 17 Ay If oe 16 
ama 15 15 -15 2 EEE 16 6 .16 15 
ee SS .143 .13 .133 Lo Tone ae 14 -144 .14 13 
iene .16 .16 .16 oy bold, 224 lb es. Ib iv -19 .19 16 
.084 .14 12 -13 ee ea ee ee ‘Ib 13 .134 .13 12 
Gases .074 .07} .074 East Indies chips, 1801b bagslb. 10 i | 11 .073 
ice twas “Gaweet _ skies Pale bold, 180 lb bags.. .Ib. 20 21 ‘28 17 
econ ig say Fe Pale nubs... «+. Ib. 15 16 .16 14 
seat ‘ate Kaas eae Pontianak, 224 lb cases... .Ib. 
.134 .29 .25 .26} Pale bold vce Ib. 22 23 .254 2 
.07 .19 13 .15} Pale gen chips spot...... Ib. .144 15 15 13 
‘nines .14 13 13} — No. 1, 80-85 lb es... Ib. 134 .14 14 13 
Seas .13 12 .12} 2, 80-85 lb cases.... ‘Ib. 13 .134 134 13 
eee .13 ry is | san No. 3, 80-85 lb cases.... .Ib. 12 -13 13 12 
Kauri, 324-226 Ib cases No. 1 
.50 .674 57 BG. Died oe eee ates .50 .57 .57 .50 
.32 444 .38 .41 INO. 2 fal? Ole. ...6..6.:<5% Ib. .35 .38 .38 .35 
— Chips, 224-226 lb 
.074 .143 .10 12 re ne b. 10 12 12 10 
Sonate .42 .38 .40 — __ Chis, 224-226 |b 
sive6ira seam elage aeam a .38 .40 .40 .38 
Pale “Chips, 224-226 lb cases 
a wiee 31} .244 .25 EES OG CPEre es: .244 26 .26 .244 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
.19 27 .25 .25 Ib bags & 300 lb casks. . .lb. .48 .50 .50 -26 
1917 Bb 2 .12 Hematine a 400 lb bbls .Ib. 17 .20 .20 Pe iv 
1917 .09 .09 .09 Paste, 500 bbls............ ae) 4%<a6 PB | 11 Pe is | 
.023 .034 .034 .034 gon a 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks Ib. .033 .032 .032 .033 
one es 16.00 16.00 16.00 OE cpccbas cecctess chee ssxs6 Larue 6.00 .00 
cams .60 45 .56 sami SO Gab Gre Wks. ..651B. eevee .60 .60 .60 
Peed .80 .62 .72 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs .Ib. .56 .58 -56 -62 
2.60 3.35 2.75 3.08 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago..... MGS Soe% 4.00 4.00 4.00 
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Some Grasselli Products 


Acetate of Lead 

Acetic Acid Commercial 
Acetic Acid Glacial 

Acetic Acid Pure 

Acetic Acid Redistilled 
Acetic Anhydride 

Acid Phosphate 

Aluminum Chloride Crystals 
Aluminum Chloride Solution 
Aluminum Sulphate Iron Free 
Aqua Ammonia 

Aqua Fortis 

Arsenate of Lead Paste 
Arsenate of Lead Powder 
Arsenic Acid 

Barium Chloride 

Battery Coppers 

Battery Zincs 

Bi-Sulphate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphite of Soda Solution 
Black Blasting Powder 
Bordeaux Mixture Powder 
C. P. Ammonium Hydroxide 
C. P. Hydrochloric Acid 

C. P. Nitric Acid 

C. P. Sulphuric Acid 
Cadalyte 

Cadmium 

Cadmium Anodes 

Cadmium Hydrate 
Cadmium Sulphide 

Calcium Arsenate Powder 
Casein Spreader 

Depilatory 

Dinitrotoluol (D.N.T.) 
Dust Mixtures 

Dynamite (All Grades) 
Electric Blasting Caps 
Electrolyte 

G. B. S. Soda 

Glauber's Salt 

Glauber’s Sale Anhydrous 
Hexamethalenetetramine 
Hydro-sulphide of Soda 
Hydro-sulphite of Soda 
Hypo-sulphite of Soda Crystals 


Hypo-sulphite of Soda Granulated 
Hypo-sulphite of Soda Pea Crystals 


[ron Ore 
Iron Pyrites 
Lime Sulphur Solution 


Lithopone 

Mixed Acid 

Mossy Zinc 

Muriate of Tin Crystals 
Muriate of Tin Solution 
Muriatic Acid 

Nitre Cake 

Nitric Acid Commercial 
Nitric Acid Fuming 

Nogas 

Oil Emulsion 

Oil of Vitriol 

Oleum 

Permissible Explosives _ 
Phosphate of Soda 

Rubber Accelerators 
Salamoniac 

Salt Cake 

Sheradizing Zinc 

Silicate of Soda Granulated 
Silicate of Soda Lump 
Silicate of Soda Pulverized 
Silicate of Soda Solid Glass 
Silicate of Soda Solution 
Snowflake Soldering Salts 
Sodium Acid Sulphate 
Sodium Fluosilicate 
Sodium Silico Fluoride 
Soldering Flux Crystals 
Soldering Flux Solution 
Spelter 

Sulphate of Soda Anhydrous 
Sulphate of Soda Technical 
Sulphide of Soda Concentrated 
Sulphide of Soda Crystals 
Sulphide of Soda Flake 
Sulphide of Soda Fused Solid 
Sulphite of Soda Crystal 
Sulphuric Acid 

Summer Fruit Spray 

Super Sulphate of Soda 
Thiocarbanilide 

Tin Crystals 

Tinning Flux 
Trinitrotoluo! (T.N.T.) 
Tri-sodium Phosphate 
Weed Killer (Poisonous) 
Zinc Anodes 

Zinc Chloride Fused 

Zinc Chloride Granulated 


Grasselli Odorless Plant Food 
and many others 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Established 1839 


— corner 45th Street 

BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
Albany Cincinnati Paterson 
Birmingham Detroit Philadelphia 
Boston Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn New Haven San Francisco 
Charlotte New Orleans St. Louis 
Chicago St. Paul 


CLEVELAND 
New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Avenue, 
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business being put through. As indicated 
at the time of the advance, the position 
of the market is firm and not subject to 
shading in any quarter. 


Glauber Salts — Reports from the 
New England territory indicate that there 
is a firmer tone to the market at present 
This opinion is confirmed by sellers who 
also note a somewhat better demand from 
the textile industry. While it does not 
seem likely that they are now getting the 
full schedule of $1.00 per 100 lbs. for the 
salt, it is quite probable that the ridicu- 
lously low prices which were heard some 
months ago in competition with the 
foreign goods are no longer obtainable. 


Glycerin — There has been little 
change in the position of any grade during 
the month. The mild weather has not 
been conducive to the heavy sale of 
glycerin anti-freeze preparations, and 
glycerin sales within the trade have not 
been very brisk. 


Gums — Factors in this market report 
that the past month has been the biggest 
in history since the halcyon days of the 
war. The volume of sales has surpassed 
most previously existing totals and 
demand continues good enough to en- 
courage the belief that December will 
equal, if not surpass November in volume 
of business. A phenomenal price advance 
has been evident in sandarac which has 
increased 8c lb. during the past month 
and is now quoted at 48c @ 50c lb. with 
the end not yet in sight. Damar Batavia 
standard has also advanced in price and 
is now quoted at 25'%4c @ 26c lb. 


Mangrove Bark — Recent arrivals in 
considerable quantity have occasioned a 
price decline to $35.00 ton. 


Mercury — The price of imported 
material was again subject to a gradual 
hammering down ‘during the month with 
the result that the price is $2.00 flask 
lower at this writing than at the end of 
October. Quotations were heard last 
week at $122.00 @ $125.00 flask according 
to seller and quantity. The domestic 
mines have become quite a factor on this 
market with their increased output as a 
result of higher prices on the imported. 
The American producers are under- 
quoting the importers and getting their 
share of what business there is. On the 
whole the consuming demand during 
November was not very brisk and a 
further downward revision seems likely. 


Methanol — Continues as one of the 
finest items on the list with a good con- 
suming demand. The prices of 60c gal. 
for 95% material and 66c gal. for 97% 
material represent another advance over 
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1927 Current 1928 
July High ~ Low Aver. Market High Ww 
iawes 3.90 3.00 3.57 South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... aise eae wae 
ae Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
re .30 22 .24 TH GUYS ..<.<c.cce eras «s+ kts 24 .26 .26 .24 
1917 13 2 .12 Hpyernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .lb. 12 15 .15 12 
-58 1.28 1.20 1.27 Indigo Madras, 3 eee lb. 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
ee .14 .14 .14 20% paste, drums.........1b. .14 .15 .15 .14 
Sete .074 .074 <O7% _ Solid, POWGGE... 6600600 +00 ID .074 .08 .08 .074 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
.04 .09 .09 .09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 .10 .10 .09 
1.123 2.50 2.50 2.50 COM BOMes 540 cease 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
poles -10 .10 10 Oxide, English..........lb. .10 .12 12 .10 
saree -024 .024 .024 Red, Spanish...........Ib. .023 .03} .03} .024 
ae .85 .85 .85 Isopropyl Acetate, 50 gal drs. gal. -85 .90 .90 .85 
-11} .29 oan -19 Japan Wax, 224 lb cases..... i. 660% .20 -20 okt 
cae 60.00 60.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY....ton 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
Sagan 14.00 13.00 13.33 Lead Acetate, bbls wks. ..100 Ib. 
White crystals, 500 lb bbls 
9.124 14.00 13.00 13.33 a ae res - Ib. 18.00 18.50 18.50 13.00 
.042 .15} .134 .13 Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks...... Ib. .13 15 .15 .13 
3.90 7.80 6.20 6.78 ee ee ees 6.10 6.25 6.25 
.073 .14 .14 .14 Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks....lb. ..... .14 .14 .14 
.174 it .173 Si ae ee ee ae ee 173 .18 18 .17 
viene .10 .08 .09 Oxide Litharge, 500 lb bbls. 2 ae: ot .08 .08 
.054 11 .09 .10 Red, 500 Ib bbls wks..... Sern .09 .09 09 
.05} .09 .09 ‘ot White, 500 lb bbls wks...Ib. ..... .09 .09 .09 
.05 .09 -08} .08 Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib. ..... .08} .084 .08} 
Ra 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags....ton ..... 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Seas 1.05 1 05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks..100 Ib. ..... 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
1918 15 .15 .15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... gal. 15 siT yf 15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls 1c-1 wks 
.032 .06} .064 ROT ND 7 BS see .06 .06 “Ost 
.05 -08} .08} ry Logwood, 51°, 600 lb bbls..... lb. 08} .08 .08 .08 
-01} -03 .03 ; Chips, ‘1 50 ib Ul RS Ib. .03 .03 .03 
.06 .12 .12 3 Solid, 50 tb TOMB ciisivsiccue’ AO. casiean .12 .12 .124 
15.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 ORB cca sicisis tates eaves ton 26.00 27.00 27.00 26.00 
ee .074 .074 .074 Lower grades.............lb .073 .08 .08 -07$ 
mE | .30 .30 50 BERGE, CIPRO 605.0 sc das UD deen .30 .30 .30 
30.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl. ton 48.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 
Magnesium 
a Carb, tech, 70 lb 
1918 .063 -06 .06 eS. : Serre 4 -063 .064 -06 
Chloride flake, 375 lb drs ol 
Sepa 37.00 37.00 37.00 Perey ae cocese €2.00 87:00 87.00 
ieee 33.00 33.00 33.00 copii shoment. eee. 33.00 33.00 33.00 
pas 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, imp, 900 lb b bls NY i cooss 6 66h. CB «6S SEU 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb = 
Sty .10 -10 .10 Staten eee CATE aa eee 0 .103 -10} -10 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 lb bins 
aeaies .42 .42 .42 Ce eT: eee .42 .42 42 
cence .50 .50 50 Meevy; 200 1b DBI8. 6.56 ID. ke cs .50 -50 .50 
seas .123 .093 .114 = Silicofluoride, bbls.........1b .092 .10} -10} .094 
aera .23 .23 .23 | renege | .23 .25 .25 23 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 lb 
-20 .24 .24 .24 | ee Cire y _ Se .24 24 24 
-06 .08 .08 .08 Chloride, 600 lb casks...... lb. 0. .084 -084 ‘ 
Maans .05 .044 .043 Dioxide, tech (peroxide) drs.lb. 
re, powder or granular 35 -40 .50 .35 
oe .03 .03 .03 roo aS “ies, | .03 .03 .03 .03 
Sera .04 .04 .04 80-85%, bbls...........lb .04 .04 .04 .04 
ee .05 .05 .05 85-88%, bbls...........1b. .05 .05 .05 -05 
Semen .07 .07 .07 Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY.....Ib. .07 .07} .074 .07 
sce .034 .034 .034 Meneots 55 %, 400 lb bbls. . . Ib. 034 Nom Noun. .033 
beard 39.00 34.00 37.54 Bark, African. | ..........ton Renee ae 45.00 35.00 
8.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 Marble Flour, bulk......... 10. 12.00 12.00 10.00 
1916 129.00 99.00 119.09 Mercury metal....... 75 lb fsck 124. - 126.00 132.00 121.00 
1918 42 42 .72 Meta-nitro-aniline .......... .74 .74 42 
ee 200 Ib- 
1918 1.70 1.70 B70: .. s We aha teas cen 1.50 1.55 1.80 1.50 
Nintera hematin Mamaling 300 Ib- 
1918 .90 .90 S00): Re ohsepa ata ec 6 ouaee .90 .94 .94 .90 
aa: “eRenene 300 lb 
1918 72 42 +) i RR ire hy es ta .74 -74 72 
So inns teakia, aati: Methanoi, (Wood Alcohol), ars 
.45 .80 .55 .69 eae .60 .62 -58 .46 
.50 .87 .57 744 97%, drums c-l........ a .66 .68 -60 .47 
Sika: “BENE WUSRRaue 8 iedten Pure, drums loe-l.........gal. .69 -70 .63 .44 
ptaaay CXeER: URkeed Ago Synthetic, drums c-1......gal. ..... .56 58 .48 
aie .80 .75 .78 Denat. grd. tanks.........gal. -60 -62 .75 45 
Scanu .95 .95 .95 Methyl Acetate, drums.....gal. ..... .95 .95 .95 
Soins .88 .75 .66 Acetone, 100 gal drums. . . gal. 90 .92 -90 -68 
1.00 .85 .92? Anthraquinone, kegs....... Ib. .85 .95 .95 .85 
.55 .55 .55 Chloride, 90 lb cyl........ gal. .55 .60 .60 .55 
.03 .03} .03} Mica, dry grd. bags wks...... lb. 65.00 80.00 80.00 65.00 
.05 .054 054 Wet, ground, bags wks..... lb. er ‘00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
3.00 3.00 .00 Michler’s Ketone, kegs.......lb. 3.00 oe coe 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
hlorobenzene, mono...... ib. 
Rees -70 -70 .70 Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. . 70 .75 .75 -70 
Monomethylaniline, 900 Ib ae 
1918 1.05 1.05 08. scene can coors ccseeeibn  ssaee 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Monomethylparaminosulfate 100 
ee 3.95 3.95 3.95 TOUTE cicscatcsacsccies S805 4.20 4.20 3.95 
.06} .064 .064 .063 Montan Wax, crude, a «eds ott .07 .07 .06 
ace .04 .04 .04 Myrobalans 25 %, liq bbls... . .Ib. 04 oat “Oat .04 
naa .08 .08 .08 aig Solid, 50 Ib boxes... . .Ib. .08 .08 .08 
27.00 43.50 41.00 42.00 1 bags I, Sree KS ee 43.00 50.00 42.50 
27.00 37.00 23.50 35.24 i 3 bas. eee er _ ‘ 34.00 40.00 .00 
i ee ees i eS ee ee 34.00 40.00 34.00 
Napitha, v.m. &p. eascibodiaets 
-10 21 18 SIRE UMN kc cNeldicscsaatcead GAs. cecce 18 18 -18 
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Job lot shopping fy 
job lot results! 


— picture above suggests the only guaranteed 
results of shopping around for job lot material. 
Raw materials with the accent on the raw! 

Bargain-hunting is a constant temptation, of 
course. But how often is it sound economy? 

Better to assume that shaded prices mean shaded 
quality; and that six lots of the “‘same”’ material from 
six different sources may mean six different results 
in your plant! 

Every drum—every barrel—every carload of U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol products is identical in quality. We rigidly stand- 
ardize our products to help you standardize yours. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
110 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 


, 


Sole Manufacturers of PYRO—the standard anti-freeze 
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Naphthalene 
Phthalic Anhydride 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - 





the price prevailing at the end of October. 
No particular change is looked for in this 
market for some time, though it is quite 
possible that the firm position may ease 
a bit after the turn of the year. 


Methyl Acetone — Stocks are still in 
limited supply and while there is quite a 
range in the various sellers ideas as to the 
inside price, all report that the market is 
firm at the levels at which it is held. As 
with other items of its group, conditions 
are expected to become less acute after the 
first of the year. 


Myrobalans — All grades are lower, 
Jl now being quoted at $43 per ton and 
J2 and R2 at $34 per ton. 


Nitrogenous Material — Has ad- 
yanced 10c per unit during the past 
month and is now quoted at $3.85 per 
unit. 


Potassium Chlorate — Domestic sel- 
lers are holding firm at the level of 8%c lb. 
on a fairly good demand. Some business 
has been done on contracts over next year. 
The imported market is named at 74%4c @ 
7c |b. but it is stated in one quarter that 
this level is subject to some shading for 
business. 


Quebracho — Demand, which is 
fairly good throughout the year, has 
increased appreciably during the past 
month, and as a result, 35 per cent. 
liquid and bleaching have advanced 4c lb. 
Solid 63 per cent. and clarified 64 per cent. 
are selling steadily at former price levels. 


Rosins — Demand has been good and 
the price trend distinctly upwards during 
the past month. All grades are from 30c 
to 80c per unit higher than when last 
quoted and the outlook is for the market 
to continue its upward trend throughout 
the present month. 


Shellac — Although the market has 
been very quiet, with lack of demand 
noticeable throughout the past month, 
prices on bone dry and superfine have 
advanced since last reported. The former 
is quoted at 60%c lb. and the latter at 
49c @ 50c lb. but conditions are generally 
slow, and more so than is usual at this 
time of the year. 


Soda Ash — Sellers are bending every 
effort to round up the few regular con- 
tract buyers who have not fallen into line 
at this time. A very brisk contract busi- 
ness was done during the month and less 
difficulty was encountered in getting most 
contracts than in any recent year. The 
withdrawals on old contracts has con- 
tinued good up to this date and the sit- 
uation on soda ash is very satisfactory to 
practically every manufacturer. 
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July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 
1914 192 Current 1928 
July High Low Aver Market High Low 
Naphthalene balls, 250 lb bbls 
.02} .06 .05} .05} aE As Ty ERs. | > ME rrr .05} .06 “Oat 
bales .044 .044 .044 Crushed, chipped bgs wks. patie .044 .044 .04 
.02} .05 .044 .043 Flakes, 175 Ib bbls wks..... Ib. os eae .05 .05 -05 
eer si 31 .21 Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs... .lb. 21 .24 .24 21 
1918 .35 .35 .35 Oxide, 100 lb ‘kegs Re lb. .35 .38 .38 -35 
1918 .09 .08} .083 Salt dbl, 400 lb bbls NY... .lb. .09 .093 .09% .09 
1918 .08} .08 .08} Single, 400 Ib bbls ae lb. .08} .09 .09 .08% 
— free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
he 1.25 1.10 1.24 Seles Seiten Precise aleo:e'< CRESS 1.30 1.30 1.25 
jamais 1.10 1.10 1.10 Sulfate, 10 ib tins. ....... Ib. -984 1.20 1.20 984 
ee 13.00 13.00 13.00 Nitre Cake, 500 lb bbls.....ton 13.00 14. 14.00 13.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
.06} .10} .09} .094 Tn ESS oe oa eon so ks lb. -10} -10} -103 - 10} 
Nitrocellulose, regular drums 
come .40 .40 .40 eR me. -40 Nom Nom .40 
Low viscosity (soln only) 
aro .55 55 .55 Grade 1 drums, wks.......lb. .55 Nom. Nom. .55 
Saupecs .50 .50 .50 Grade 2 drums, wks.......lb. .50 Nom. Nom. .50 
3.05 3.60 3.35 3.53 Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit ..... 3.85 4.00 3.35 
1918 .25 .25 .25  Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bbls.Ib. ..... .25 .25 .25 
1918 .14 .14 .14 Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks.Ib. .14 .15 -15 .14 
.16 .25 .25 .25 Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... Ib. .25 Nom. Nom. .25 
15 a kf sar 4 RSHINOBR AMR. «6.4 5'0:4:6-0%s:450% lb «id .18 .18 ae 
ee. .22 ~22 ‘ Powdered,  gpipaaere 4 -22 .24 .24 .22 
.08 .034 .034 “O34 Oak, tanks, w ears cvsave us ates Ib ed .034 ot .034 
.08 .04 .04 .04 23-25 % ; lia. 600 lb bbl wk . ib. .04 .044 .04 .04 
panier 45.00 45.00 45.00 Oak Bark, ground..........ton 45.00 50.00 50.00 45.00 
Sanat 20.00 270.00 20.00 RE PRR SRR REE: 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb oe 
.074 .144 13 . 13} 1. RAR ee nen > 114 12} .13} .13 
Seba 2.20 2.20 2.20 Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb ‘aaah 2.20 .25 2.25 2.20 
ame 2.50 2.35 2.363 Orthoanisidine, 100 lb 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.35 
Secon -50 .50 .50 Orthochlorophenol, poe Ib. .50 .65 -65 .50 
pane .18 .18 .18 Orthocresol, drums......... ‘Ib .18 .28 .28 .18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
1918 .06 .06 .06 ORME. cites sce ace cd ee emus lb .06 .07 .07 .06 
OR eine, 1200 
1918 .32 .32 .32 ee a. ea lb. -32 .35 .35 .32 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs 
1918 .13 13 SEB. -. 5) ARG ee Se ie orale artes cie 17 .18 .18 ohd 
1918 .85 .85 .85 Orthonitrophiendl 350 lb dr.. .Ib. .85 .90 -90 . 85 
1918 .29 .25 .28 Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl lo-1.lb. .29 .31 .3l .29 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
1918 .70 .70 SED) x: Mestnatasn bettie i ayscarsaseit see ; .70 -75 .75 70 
branes .16 .16 .16 one Orange, crystals.......lb. .16 one Fe 16 
1918 .07 .07 .07 a a Fi .07 .074 .07 .07 
mt eee .14} .144 .14} Pootioes 100 lb bags.... .Ib. .143 15 15 .143 
; Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
.04} .06} .064 .063 123-127 deg. M. P......... lb. .06 -06 .06 ‘Or 
.05} .074 .074 .07% 128-132 deg. M.P.......... lb. .07 .07 .07 .07 
.064 .08 .08 .08 133-137 deg. M.P.......... lb. .08 .084 .08 .08 
1918 .08} .08? .08} 138-140 Mig 1 ee Ib. .08} .10 .10 .08% 
ae .29 .26 .26} Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs. lb. . 203 .23 .28 . 203 
1918 1.00 1.00 1.00 Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg.lb. 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 Ib kegs 
rcs 1.25 1.25 1.25 bitelscc Minn ath Geen | CCU 1.30 1.30 1.25 
ee .15 15 15 Aminophenol, 100 lb kegs...lb. ..... 1.15 1.15 1.15 
saaiave .50 .50 .50 Chlorophenol, drums......lb. .50 -65 -65 .50 
baci Be 12 Be Coumarone, 330 lb drums. A rere ace ee ices 
saan 2.25 2.25 2.25 Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. . “gal. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bbls 
1918 a kf gaa Pe eg | Lt eee ae PRM Ter lb. Pe f .20 .20 she 
1918 .53 .50 .504 Nitroacetanilid, ty 4 Ib bbls. Ib. .50 .55 .55 . 50 
Nitroaniline, 300 1 b bbls wks 
1917 .52 .52 cnn SORA ac Weer oer Cn ae LE 48 .49 .49 .48 
N ane 1200 Ib drs 
antes .32 .32 .32 EEO, Re -32 .32 .32 
Miteonertobalihiliin. 300 lb 
1918 2.75 2.75 2.75 SESS Ge arene lb. 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
1918 .50 .50 .50 Nitrophenol, 185 lb bbls. . . .1b. .50 .55 .55 . 50 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 Ib 
sade uies .92 .92 .92 NSD ars Sci saa annie ae .92 .94 .94 . 92 
1918 .30 .25 .26 Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls. ‘Ib. Perr .30 .30 .30 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb ‘bbls 
1918 1.20 2.16 P98 _. cuca cian Ib. 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Le alee 175 |b 
Shanes .40 .40 .40 ERC E TR ee. -40 41 .41 .40 
gt oluenesuifonchloride, 410 Ib 
straps .20 .18 .19 pia ooarna4 x aa eang -20 ~22 .22 20 
1918 .45 .38 .41 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. . .Ib. .40 42 42 40 
Paris Green, Arsenic Dede 
oat. 21 21 21 UCU Log a race lb. . .25 .25 20 
Seance .19 .19 .19 Be IN os os os 456 a 000s Se. ws cee .23 .23 17 
.12 .25 .25 25 Persian Berry Ext., bbls... .. Mi athe. Gee skeen, wece 
speeds 024 024 02} Petrolatum, Green, "300 Ib bbl. Ib. .024 .03 .03 .024 
1918 18 16 17. ~Phenol, 250-100 Ib drums..... Ib. .13 -20 .13 20 
7 = ha - Naphthylamine, 
1918 1.35 1.28 1.35 ay coll ee. eee 1.35 1.35 1.35 
45.00 9.00 8.50 8.75 we ...i.. Acid, 16% blk wks. ton ‘ 10.10 10.10 9.00 
PGeECe OO) 210 AAU kcces ceee Scene © elem 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Florida Pebble, 68 % basis. .ton 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
2.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 70% MMM ic \c, giclee: eke ton 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.50 
pecan 4.00 3.85 3.96 72% DORB 6 sccess.. ton 4:00 4.15 4.15 4.00 
4.00 5.35 5.00 5.09 75-74% PES cvaaasccae ae 5.00 5.00 5.00 
4.00 5.75 5.60 5.71} 75% basis SRE” on he 5.75 5.75 5.75 
5.75 6.25 6.00 6.19 77-76% basis.......... re 6.25 6.25 6.25 
4.50 5.50 5.00 5.12} Tennessee, 72% basis..... eee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
rn Oxychloride 175 lb 
ee ry .35 .35 35 ee ree: .35 .40 .40 .35 
.45 .65 .60 .62 Red, 110 Ib cases........ bb. .60 .65 -65 .60 
3A .32 .32 .32 Yellow, 110 lb cases wks.lb. ..... .32 .32 .32 
.46 .46 .46 Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs..... MB <erd.w 5's -46 .46 -46 
.35 .35 .35 Trichloride, cylinders...... Be Sawee ieee’ =<eke Geese 
—— Anhydride, 100 lb _ 
sseks .18 .18 18 a See eS eee 18 -20 -20 18 
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Pure 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


OR over ten years, buyers have been accustomed to using PHTHALIC 


ANHYDRIDE of the highest purity by specifying “SELDEN BRAND”. 


Not only does “SELDEN BRAND” assure them of a product of highest 
purity, but it gives them PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 





in the form of natural long needle crystals --- 





For USE In the form which dissolves and melts most 
ANTHRANILIC ACID readily. 
ANTHRAQUINONE 
BENZOIC ACID SELDEN BRAND PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
BROMOFLUORESCEIC ACID reaches you in a new slack paper-lined barrel, 
DIAMYL PHTHALATE pi ; 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE containing 150 lbs. net weight, and the pack- 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE age is so constructed that it can be used for 
_— re-shipment. 
ERYTHROSINE 
FLUORESCEIN ; ; 
HTHALIC ANHYDRIDE - 
“Chale Sania te Our service on P A is un 
PHENOLPHTHALEIN excelled and we are in position to make 
PHTHALIMIDE prompt shipments. 
TETRACHLOR PHTHALIC ACID 








Let us quote on your requirements. 


The SELDEN Company 


PittTsBuRGH, Pa. U. S. A. 





S 


« 
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Pigments Metallic 


Sa Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c + July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 





Soda Caustic — After years of de- 
clining prices and buyers markets, caustic 
soda has apparently taken an upward 
turn and the situation now seems to be 
much in favor of the sellers. Sales on 
contract for next year, have already 
assured sellers of an increased production 
for 1929 and in addition to this there is an 
actual shortage of material to care for the 
spot requirements. Buyers are showing 
great interest in talking purchases this 
year with the result that contracts are 
taken more readily than has been the case 
for years. 

Caustic soda exports from the United 
States the first nine months of this year 
have already almost equaled those for the 
entire year 1927, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Exports for the period are valued at 
$2,550,000, compared with a valuation of 

$2,994,982, according to the chemical 
division of the department. At that rate 
the year’s exports may exceed those of 
last year by 13 per cent. : 


Sodium Nitrate — Although the past 
month has been rather dull, prices are 
firm at $2.171% per 100 Ibs. for December 
delivery and $2.20 per 100 lbs. for January- 
June, 1929. The most important factor 
governing the future price movement of 
nitrate of soda is the continued strength 
in ocean freights all over the world. 
During the past month, rates on sodium 
nitrate from Chile have gone up about $1 
per ton. It has been pointed out that 
with the present fixed prices in Chile, 
there is practically no profit left for sellers 
of sodium nitrate delivered at United 
States ports. Consequently an advance 
in price seems quite probable. World 
stocks at the end of October amounted to 
1,805,050 metric tons as compared with 
1,340,000 tons at the same time last year. 
September production totaled 259,400 
metric tons, against 143,800 metric tons 
during the same month last year. Ex- 
ports during that month were 171,800 
metric tons against 205,500 metric tons 
last year. 


Tankage — There are no_ supplies 
remaining in New York and as a result 
quotations are purely nominal. 


Toluol — Is in a very firm position at 
this writing. Though the market is still 
quoted at the level of 40c gal. by leading 
producers, a sale has been reported to one 
consumer at about 10c gal. over this level. 
Stocks of toluol are very limited and in 
some instances consumers have taken to 
substituting xylol for tylol in limited per- 
centages, with the result that there has 
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1914 37 Current 1928 
July High Low Aver. Market High Low 
Pigments Metallic, mea or brown 
saeatee 40.00 37.00 38 50 bags, bbls, Pa. wks. . ...ton 87.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 zal _— or bbls 
1918 .63 .63 .63 Destructive dist. ; li. 63 .64 .64 .63 
Neietoie 8.00 8.00 8.00 Prime bbls....... bbl. 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 
.34 -70 -66 .69 Steam dist. bbls ; Sh: “awews -70 -70 .70 
— —_— EGS 
37.30 “OB.00 «40200 “COO. WB iin Sik icc veesnccs 40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Plaster "the, tech, 250 lb ible 
1.50 3.30 3.30 3.30 EE ere er. ene 3.30 3.30 3.30 
Potash 
04} -07} -074 .074 Potash, Caustic, wks......... ies asieee 074 ort .07 
Rees -074 -074 .074 Imported casks c-1......Ib. ...0- O74 .07 .07 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
8.36 9.00 9.00 9.00 12.4% basis bulk....... MR Guewae 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Silence 9.50 9.50 9.50 a anor, amen 9.50 9.50 9.50 
ERSUEO RIOR o.5550:0.50 snc case 
13.58 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% basis bulk......... ton ...c B40 Bia 12°40 
ute 18.75 18.75 %8.75 WOM CBG oicccccctON coves FBTS TiS 18.76 
— Muriate, 80% basis 
30.07 36.40 ,36340 SB40..§ BABGi iw ices. crincaasas on . - 86.40 36.40 36.40 
Pot. & a. Sulfate, 40% basis 
25.04 27.00 27.00 27.00 SR eer ON scecce 27.00 27.00 27.0 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% —_ 
47.57 4730 47.30 47.30 BEN icackbs <ceca aeRO mahce 47.30 47.30 47.30 
Potassium Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
.08 .09 .09 .09 TOUS ois diocesan lb. .09 .094 .094 .09 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 
.06} .08} .08 .08} OHMS. Fk Piers eens lb. .09 09} -09} .08} 
ewtes <a2 ay a Powd., 725 Ib cks wks... .Ib. 12 13 . 12} .12 
Roar .16 .16 .16 Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls.....lb.. .16 me 17 .16 
yes .30 .30 .30 Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs. IDs aievataet .30 .30 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 
.03§ .05§ 05} .05§ RE OOMM Ma ciccd. 5 ascicces lb. .05} .05} .05} 05} 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 
.07} 08} 084 08} keg wks........... .074 .08 .09 .064 
Potassium c hlorate, Imp 112 Ib 
ee .08% .08} .08} | ee .07} .084 .084 oat 
05; 05% .05; Chloride, crys bbis........ lb. 05} .054 .054 .05 
eae 27 si Pf Chromate, kegs...........Ib. wae .28 .28 27 
.20 55 .55 .55 Cyanide, 110 lb. cases..... Ib. .55 574 .574 .55 
.13 114 -114 .114  Metabisulfite, 300 Ib. bbl. . Ib. -114 «2 12 114 
.14 .16 .16 .16 Oxalate, Neut. 225 lb. bbls. Ib. .16 ae ane 16 
eee eb | mb yy Perchlorate, casks wks... . .lb. «al 12 .12 A i 
Permanganate, USP, crys 500 
.09} .15} .14} .14} & 100 lb drs wks........ lb. 15 .15} . 154 .15 
21 .39 37 .38 Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg.. .lb. .37 .38 .38 .37 
12 .18 .18 .18 Yellow, 500 Ib casks..... 18 - 18} . 184 18 
ciemece OL -51 .51 Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg. Siete 51 .51 .51 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib ‘bbls 
ore .25 .25 .25 pigana Gils ackiasdig eennie Who C OSES” toe .25 .25 25 
(eaten .04 .04 .04 Pumice Stone, lump bags.... .Ib. .04 -05 .05 .04 
.044 .044 .04} .044 SOM... cs cnc 0c eee .044 .06 .06 .044 
.O14 .024 .024 02} Powdered, 350 lb bags..... Ib. .024 .03 .03 -024 
2.65 3.75 3.75 3.75 Putty, commercial, tubs..100 lb. ..... .03} .03 .03 
4.25 5.50 5.50 5.50 Linseed Oil, kegs...... CO | .054 .05 .054 
ee 3.00 1.50 .94 Pyridine, 50 gal MOGIOD. 06 .558Os secs 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
.10} .13 12 .124 WOE WGI eines 9 nin0 50 unit .13 .133 .132 18 
.022 .03 .03 .03 ame 35 % liquid tks... .Ib. -03} .04 .04 .03 
FB a .034 .034 .034 450 lb bbls Od ia be -033 .04} .04} .034 
cad .04 .04 .04 % Bleaching, 450 lb bbl. . -044 .05 -05 .04 
.04} .05 .04} .043 S014. 63%, 100 lb bales oti Ib: .05} .05 054 .05 
wise .05 .05 .05 Clarified, 64%, bales.... .Ib. A 05} .05 .05 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 lb 
“Oot 064 .064 06} ree .054 .06 .06 .054 
.02 .10 .10 .10 Solid, 100 lb boxes........ lb. -10 13 .13 .10 
22.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Bark, AA OM ence, 14.00 14.00 14.00 
yuku 34.00 34.00 34.00 Ground...............ton 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
1918 .45 45 .45 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks....... lb. 45 .46 .46 .45 
.03 18 .18 "18 Red Sanders PEON ID. coca 8 ab: Cénie 96 otere 
1918 1.25 1.25 1.25 Resorcinol Tech, cans........ Ib. = 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
.27 67 .57 _- a ES PE Oe wl saisiers 57 .57 .57 
38 72 62 64 ee ee ae 62 .62 .62 
Rosins, 600 lb bbls 280 Ib.. mK 
4.374 13.00 Baek, SUEIEE. — | oEEs wise Sa Dcenaawsaceeeeer iemee 9.60 9.75 8.20 
4.424 13.00 8.50 10.17 Merc ssa ew eee ee ee aero: - seaten 9.63 9.80 8.25 
4.424 13.15 8.50 10.23 EARNS Rare co eee Ener hr 9.63 9.95 8.60 
4.474 13.20 8.50 10.49 Be cas kA we ec ee ek OOS CROCS ae 9.68 10.10 8.65 
4.474 13.25 8.50 10.58} SEP er ey me 9.68 10.10 8.75 
4.474 13.30 8.50 10.65 EEA udeis sSaameeeeeneaees. “hwo 9.75 10.10 8.75 
4.55 13.35 8.55 10.79% RRA Oe ere tees oe amen rr 9.75 10.15 8.80 
4.49} 14.80 8.65 11.05 DCGUERCEROCERGNCCCRERES on chs 9.85 10.15 8.85 
5.474 15.00 8.80 11.15} MS ck Cai cue Sere eganewer™  ceaae 10.05 10.30 8.85 
6.124 15.85 eee eee PIN eco cdelee ccmewieiaeense> (scrawl 10.35 11.00 9.15 
6.674 16.60 10.50 12.58 NUE KG GORG o MONG RAERUCRS., Wahicn 11.45 11.65 10.15 
6.924 18.55 1200 14.34 Fs ciel hee hie org elcanabials:, iceeneic 12.30 12.65 10.40 
sweter 24.00 24.00 24.00 Rotten Stone, bagsmines....ton 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 
vee .07 .07 .07 ——- imported, bbls. ....lb. .07 .08 .08 .07 
.05 .09 .09 .09 WOO DOM... cccccees lb. .09 12 .12 .09 
.02 .02 .02 .02 POWGGPGN, DIM sc... 0000.0 5 .02 .05 -05 .02 
.02 .044 .044 .044 Sago ogy 150 lb bags...... Ib. 044 .05 .05 043 
.60 .90 .90 .90 Sal Soda, bbls wks....... BOOED: stent. dyes Ghee <anieen 
11.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 Salt Cake, 94-96 % c-1 wks... —_ 19.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 
8.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 White, 87% wks....... ton 15.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 
Saltpetre, double — granular 
.04} -06% .064 .06 450-500 Ib bbls.......... lb. .06} .06 .06 “Ort 
eats -O14 .013 -014 Satin, White. Bec It a ere .01 .01 .01 
.18} .66 .47 ‘57 Shellac Bone Gry GO. 6865s | See .60 62 .49 
15 .57 41 .48 <PRPNOG, DOBBS nos 0s cece HS. “sane 45 .55 .45 
. is} .65 .40 623 Superfine, bags.........00. lb. 49 .50 .58 47 
.15 .37 .57 .49 (oC a eee OO ee 45 .55 42 
1918 .50 .50 -5C Schaeffer's Salt, kegs.........Ib. .53 .57 .57 .53 
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Works: Wyandotte, Mich. 


Chicago Office: 1316 South Canal Street 
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Michigan Alkali Company 


General Sales Department: 21 East 40th St., New York City 
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Silica 


ol Prices Current and Comment 


Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1917 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 




















. 1914 1927 Current 1928 
been a somewhat better sale of this latter pe A Market High 
item during the month. 6.00 6.00 6.00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
15.00 15.00 15.00 Refined, floated bags......ton 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
32.00 32.00 32.00 Air floated bags........ SO Gcainc, scion) ize eee 
Turpentine — Demand has increased | °°": 55.00 55.00 655.00 Extra floated bags..... ton 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 
= : . Soapstone, Powdered, bags f.o.b. 
satisfactorily during the past month and 10.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 IRENE SE coca ce nl oe ton 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
the prices are considerably higher than Soda 
when last quoted, spirits being at 6lc Soda . Ash, 58% dense, bags c-1 
“ pane om aoe B @ 67} 1.32} 1.32} 1.82) wks...... notte 100 Ib. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
66c gal. and wood distilled at 59c gal. ‘574 «2.14. 2.04 22.12 58% light, bagedel NY.100Ib. ‘2104 2:29 2.29 2:04 
Siac 1.324 1.324 1.324 Contract, bags c-l wks.100 lb. ..... 1.324 1:324 1.32% 
2.50 4.16 4.06 4.14 waaay ane NY > foo ike 4.16 4.21 4.21 4.16 
sinha j : ‘ ‘ WUOMNS GO INE s0.000 = ‘ i < 
Valonia Beard — Is in much better | *:* 3.76 3.66 3 744 76% wliddredelNY.. 100lb, 3.76 3.01 3:91 3.76 
supply and prices have declined accord- | ..... 3.00 3.00 3. Contract, c-1 wks..... ee 3.00 3.00 3.00 
ingly. Beard is now at $58 per ton and 033.044.044.044 Sodium Acstate, —— -. Oe le. ee 
mixture at $48 per ton. Cups is still | ..... .19 18 .18$ Arsenate, drums.. ........ Ney ewe. —aberee ehtck “teense 
unavailable. .  # }}©(| esse 1.00 1.00 1.00 Arsenite, drums.......... ME: sccee” ¢e305 sasue, «mea 
: 1.00 2.41 2.41 2.41  Bicarb.,400lbbbINY..100lb. ..... 2.41 2.41 2.41 
‘043 .064 + .06% += .06$_~—wBichromate, 500 lb ckswks.'b.  .07 .074 =. 07 .064 
: : .022  .084 .084 .084 Bisulfite, 500 Ib bbl wks....Ib. ..... .04 .04 .04 
Wattle Bark — The arrival of ship- 60 1.80 1.80 1.30 Carb. 3501 bbls NY...1001b, 1.80 1.85 1.85, 1.30 
ments in good volume has brought lower .073 .064 .06} .063 Chlorate, 112 1b kegs wks.. .06} .07 .063 .053 
prices and quotations are now at $49.75 | °°": 12.00 12.00 12.00 eo RE ib 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
per ton. .22 .20 .20 .20 GUE WI cc cksee cede <case .20 .20 .20 
1918 .082  =.084 .08% Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks. . T .08% .09 .09 .082 
Hydrosulfite, 200 lb bbls f. — Be 
Beto 22 22 22 = COREE HE 22 24 24 22 
— solution, 100 
ae 05 05 05 PD eet hea sees .05 05 05 
A tech, ae a 
OILS AND FATS 1.40 2.65 2.65 2.65 375 Ib bbls wks....100 lb. 2.65 3.05 3.05 2.65 
Technical, regular " crystals 
1.30 2.40 2.40 - 2.40 375 lb bbls wks... 100lb. 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.40 
ee ee .70 45 .62 Metanilate, 150 lb bbls ere Wa eases 45 .45 .45 
Chinawood Oil— The weakness which | °*""’ 1 © 1 Mane Oh........ | es ae oa - 
was apparent in the market when last 1918 55 55 .55 Naphthionate, 300Ibbbl...Ib. —.55 .57 .57 55 
: . Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb 
reported here, has crystallized in the form 2.12} 2.67, 2.25 2.52 | bagsel Ny... O01. sng, 2a7h 2.45, 2.124 
i i i .05 .08 .08 .08 itrite, 500 s spot ...lb. é d é i 
of a price reduction during the past month. i Geaaiiaesiaiciem adbiian. 
Barrels, New York, are now quoted at |..... .25 .25 25 : 1175 Ib en ape lb 25 37 27 25 
14%c @ 15c lb., tanks at New York are | °***’ _ ee a Sendiehenne. ‘ri-sodium, tech. ‘ . : J 
i i ‘a end’ tapant |) c+s4 3.909 3.90 3.90 100 lb bbls c-1....100 lb. ..... 3.90 3.90 3.90 
again on a nominal basis, and Coast | ----- 08 = .08~—SSt«08 Sulfonate, 175 Ib bbis....Ib. 108 | .09 .09  .08 
tanks are at 13%c lb. Although this .19 .21 121 .21 Perborate, 275 275 | b bb Is. . i Ib. .21 22 .22 at 
: i ‘ osphate, di-sodium, tech. 
represents a considerable price decline | 9193 3.25 3.25 3.25 550 Ib bbls: 100 Ib 3.25 3.55 3.55 3.25 
i it does not represent | ----- .69 .69 .69 icramate, 100 lb kegs..... f 5 E 
since last quoted, it does not represent fraud eae. rin ib Ae 
the lowest point reached‘ during the wer is ~b) 12 " wks wo ae -Ib. 12 124 -124 12 
month and is somewhat of a recovery. | °*** -138t 0.134.188 aiieee a0 ite: dee ak > —_ : - 18h 
The latest contemplated production of 02 1.20 1.20. 1.20 drs wks....-...... 1001b. 1.20 1.45 1.45 1.20 
agg 40 ang turbid 55 gal drs 
wood oil is reported from Northern Ar- .02 85 .85 85 Sitio nen “is6 tis be 8 1.10 1.10 85 
gentina where climate and soil are said | ||. “— a. mL ie NY 05 05 = 05 ts«iwCO 
martian Tea | scces .48 -48 .484  Stannate, 100lbdrums..... lb. .48} .49 .49 .484 
to be favor able. Alfred Grisar Co., Ltd., Saar ‘30° 30° .20 Stearate, bbis............. Ib. 18 .22 .29 .18 
London, is the organization which is | ..... .16 .16 .16 Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls. .... Ib. 16 .18 .18 .16 
considering the possibilitites of produc- |. 02 .023 02} aa... .. * w 02 .022 .023 025 
ing the trees. J Sulfide, 30% crystals, 440 lb 
.013 = .024 02} 024 Se are Ib. —.02 023 023 024 
033 034 033 a = Bee ang 650 Ib vee 033 - oa 033 
Coconut Oil — All grades have moved | ::::- . . . s wae pe 400 tb es . . . . 
into stronger position during the past .02} 034 034 034 ee wks ways aattttseees Ib. .034 .034 034 .034 
month and the situation at nearby points | ****’ aad 0 - Tunpnite, a aggre _— saad 00 - © 
is said to be tight. All grades have ad- | --::- 85 80 | a Ore a. -80 85 85 80 
s . z Solvent Naphtha, 110 gal drs 
vanced in price, Ceylon and Manila about 1917 2. =. 37 “a yee “ia this .35 -. -. -. 
® ° e pruce, quid, DbDIS..... ee eee . ° e 
Ko @ ye lb., and Cochin about Ke @ 1918 o1 1 -O1 Ze liquid, tanks wks. -j2-bb. aares =. ys -O1 
—— ith better de- | ----- : : pow w : 3 d Z 
Xe lb., in a firm market with better de- ak soot. is I ay bens 
— *  ) (eso a We a Le *f00 lb. 4.07 4.27 4.42 3.07 
1.99 3.12 2.97 3.03 Pearl, 140 lb bags...... ; 80% 427. <a cae 
‘ se .05 -042 -05 Potato, 200 lb — 053 -06 J OB 
Corn Oil — As the grain market is -05 06 064 -06 Imported bags. . 054 06 06 -05 
again stronger and cottonseed oil higher, “07 09 “09 "093 Rice, 200 5 ib. a ** 09 “10 0 “09 
i also i .04 06 .06 .06 Wheat, thick bags.. + .06 .07 .07 .06 
corn oil has also moved into stronger and “04 09}  .09 oat ——.............. ‘00 «= 110s 10:09, 
higher position. Crude oil in barrels is ins at ie o Strontium pn SO 600 Ib ot ii “s oe oe 
now at 103(c lb., while the tank price Ort 108k 108* «108 Nitrate, 600 Ib'bbis NY...Ib. “081 = 109" 100" ost 
is at 8c Ib. Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 
Cottonseed Oil — Has shown a 1.85 12-08 se 12-95 on Ip bag o-1 Bl sicce 100 Ib. 58°00 12-95 2-98 2:08 
. a.)  eenee e ‘ e ie, 1.0 e ° . 
marked upward price tendency during a cael calla Flour for aus" 994 %, 1100 Dib ie hee lle 
7 now nwar Ka lh iif i .-e--: ° ° . sale oO OD! See e . e 
the past month and is now over ic Ib. | 3:6) 3°50 2:50 2:50 _ Heavy bagsol.....100lb. ..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 
higher in price on spot. Crude oil is at “a. sn co Seal Flowers, 100%y 1 188 Ib bbls ol ee 
8c lb., PSY at 10.10c lb., while futures 1.85 2.65 3.65 2.65 Roll, bbls io? NY..... ‘oolb, “3165 «2188288268 
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You can always rely on the depend- 
ability of Diamond Alkali quality. 
Once you have determined the chem- 
ical reaction of Diamond Alkalies in 
your process, you have set a formula 
that can be depended upon to give 
identical results time after time. 


Remember too, that Diamond Alka- 
lies have a nationwide distribution 
comparable in every way to the quality 
and uniformity of Diamond Alkalies. 


Diamond 
Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
and Everywhere 
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Sulfur Chloride 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 














Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8c 
4 1914 S27 Current 1928 
average about 10.25c lb. in a steady = ae hey me ea — tow 
market. A cotton crop of 14,133,000 v2 we ie Sulfur, Chloride, red, 700 Ib drs ~ pe a a 
bales in 1928 is indicated by reports as | °:::-  -033 ‘033-1034 Yellow, 700 ib dra'wics,<21Ib. 1034 oi } 034 
of November 1, according to the De- .08 .08 .08 Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl... .Ib. .08 .08 .08 .08 
. . Amiel : ee AY g Fy ig Bb 4 Extra, d ifs b cyl...... lb. oat .19 .19 oe 
partment o griculture. is com- | ....; 65 65 '65 Sulfuryl Chloride, 600 lb dr...1b .10 65 .65 :10 
pares with a production of 12,955,000 cocee - = — Rae = gg ecoce om m oy BS Ys on 
° i eum ff 2006 R r ° xtract, eee le ‘ ‘ 
a. in ur and 17,977,000 bales in 1926. 63°0 130.00 130.00 130.00 Sicily Leaves, 100 lb bg... -ton igents 180. 90 130. 00 13 130. 0.00 
inni } R 2 5 : round shipment....... RE. weaas 
innings from the 1928 crop have | {0-09 $8.00 65.00 63:00 Virgie 150 Ib bees. foe 55°60 00100 60-00 66.00 
amounted to 11,320,302 running bales 8°68 12.00 12.00 12.00 Tale, Crude, 100 Ib bes NY..ton 12.00 15.00 15.00 13.00 
. rT : er H : 16. 16. efined, 1 a) ..ton . y ¥ 
ge to ininao cops 14, eer ginnings 15.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 French, 220 Ib bags NY.. .ton 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 
to N 4 j 097 of 10:204:012 |. .«-;:- : . 38. efined, white, bags... .ton ; , : 
“s sages er 14 in 1927 o 10,894,912 35.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 Italian, 220 lb bags NY...ton 40.00 ig 50. pa 4 
and in 1926 of 12,956,444. Jn. 50.00 50.00 50.00 Refined, white, bags....ton 50.00 55 55. 50 
3.50 4.85 4.00 4.41 Tankage Ground NY....... ae 4 rerety 5. ie10 4 o810 
3.10 et 5.7% ‘3. mee ane? f.o.b. Calengo. co Rataste re ate pre er 
er a . 4. 4. out merican cif.......uni ae J E d 
a — All area are a G2, 04 "04-044 Tapigea Flour, high grade bes. Ib. "O44 "05 "05.04 
advance in = . ° . Z edium grade, bags..... r UC < A 
— ‘ price due to increase al Frees: .26 .26 = Tar Acid ye 15%, Gus. .gal. .26 ae .27 .26 
mand during the past month, = =] ..... .29 29 . 25% drums......-...+ gal. .29 .30 .30 .29 
‘ees .07 .07 ‘O7 Coke Oven, tanks wks.....lb .07 .08 .08 .07 
6.50 16.00 13.50 14.874 Bh BGING ODI, «0:0: 6:00:66 (eee 13.50 13.50 ge 
Linseed Oil — Quotations have been a ace priv wr rents hibe Aer. Nol ag oF sii pi pr on 
; ° ° Py . B® MUS... scvee ° ° ° ° 
advanced .2¢ lb. since last reported so 60 1.50 1.50 1.50 | No. 2 bags or bbls...100 Ib. 1.50 2.00 ‘00 ~=—«:1..50 
that prices are now as follows: tanks, .80 2.00 2.00 2.00 e mported bags... - .100 Ib. .02 02% 024 02 
e ek ee eee ee ee . ° ‘ an alene al drs wks..... ete eee ° ° : 
9.4c lb.; barrels, 10.2c Ib.; and five- | 51°": "22 "22 "22 Thiocarbanilid, 170 Ib bbl. Ib. 122 124 "24 "22 
i in Bichloride, soln, 
barrel lots, 10.6c Ib. Trading has fallen 11.20.1749 bis wks...... ae: eke Aah 17 14 
off, however, since the advance and con- 28 A 415 -45 Crystals 500 Ib bbls wks.. +b. saat 36 a 36 
sas . Ty ee eee ; ; F etal Straite NY......... bees r P é 
ditions in the market are quiet. Con- 136 ‘75 ‘70 71 Oxide, 300 Ib bbls whe... «Ib. i ‘53 175 53 
i i il i j etrachloride, Ts wks 
sumption of linseed oil in the United | -s 2 2 oe Oe eae, 830i -.35}S«. 308 
States in the year ended September 30, | ..... =. = 2. Titanium i bbl.. -Ib. “a -40 -40 7 
eaines ‘ : ‘ igment OO WES... 0c cde ° ° a ° 
1928, amounted to 103,922,808 gallons, | ‘igig -40 -40 -40 Titasee, 110 gal drs whs....-Ib. “45 45 -40 
ac) penn ‘ E 3 8000 gal tank cars wks..... wae J P ‘ 
or 41,569,123 bushels of flaxseed, com i918  _|90 "90 "90 Toluidine, 350 Ib bbis........ Ib. .90 194 "94 "90 
pared with 98,168,190 gallons, or 39,267, 1918 31 31 31 “ ized, ae gy wee ib. 31 32 33 31 
‘eR a Ae | ep . ; 4 r Lithol, red, bbls....... % : : : : 
276 bushels of seed in the year ended ‘aig 1 3 Para, red oho Ih. 70-75 80-70 
j 2 : é re m : : ; ‘ 
September 30,1927. While stocks of | 1! 3.60 3.60 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gai drs wks.....lb. 3.60 3.90 3.90 3.60 
linseed oil on September 30 were 16,170, | ..... -36 -36 -38 Tricreeyl Phosphate, re Ib. -36 -50 -50 -38 
: EP ay ean ; .6 6 riphenylguanidine.......... " .6 = : ; 
eos a the highest on my similar | °°°"° eae “a cn - a —- oes > Ap sa oa oa 
ee : : ; Tipoli, 500 aa R : é , : 
ate - the past seven years, the increase .49 .86 .534 .65 Turpentine Spirits, bbls..... gal. -61 .66 .66 .504 
over September 30, 1927 was compara- .34 76 -46 55 “ ood Steam dist. bbls. . - al. eeae 59 30 46 
F . Ta ie : J ‘1 : , 112 Ib cases...... : : i t 
men oo a eer on 70.00 66 ny 61 ms Valonia “Beard, ; 12% = = 58.00 76.00 58.00 
eevee . é ° MAB. ce ccccccesccccce eC ec ecce e 7 x 
(628,219 gallons, EEE 49.50 39.00 43.96 Cups, 30-31% tannin...... Dewees Nom. 55.00 53.00 
coe €8.00 43.00 48:60 Mibture tack. bags.......ton ..... 48.00 64.00 48.00 
. .55 1.95 1.55 1.94}? Vermilion, English, eee Ib. 2.10 2.10 1.75 
Menhaden Oil — Although it has |..... 59.00 49. 53.71 Wattle B ark, bags es, HOR occ 49.75 76.00 49.75 
been as high as 50c gal., is now lower, | ..... 05} 058.05} dock. G6%, douhle begs ee 06} .06}—«.058 
: : Whiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 
being quoted at 48¢ gal., or 1c gal. higher 45 1.25 1.25 1.25 cae Remeni el 1.25 1.25 1.25 
than when last reported. =  — J eees. 13.00 13.00 13.00 Alba, bags c-1 NY........ a oie 13.00 13.00 13.00 
.55 1.35 1.35 1.35 Bsc ce. bags c-1 NY...100 lb. ..... 1.35 1.35 1.35 
06} 06 06 7 oo eee Chloride powd.. §..25 8.75 05} 5.85 
Oleo Oil — All grades are from 4c lb. | *"1683 — “o9} “Oot on” ati ha bbls Nb ap .09} 10 "10 094 
oridae us rs. 
to lc Ib. lower than when last quoted .04 .06 .06 .06 ~~ appllenenniagectc= ARIA .06 .06 .06 
due to rather poor demand. No. 1 is at .04 om a ss Soe Ib bble wc Tb .06} st sot 3 ont 
E eee ee ae ee : : : Soln , tanks wks.. + tees . . . 
1134¢ lb.; No. 2 at Ile lb.; and No. 3 | [1'"' '40 '40 ‘40 Cyanide, 100 Ib drums.....Ib.  .40 ‘41 ‘41 ‘40 
at 10%e lb. 05 =.09 = 09» 09-~— Dust, 500 Ib bbls o-1 wks...Ib. ..... 09 = :09s«.09 
. Metal, high grade slabs o-1 
pckeaecs 7.35 6.40 6.66 Te: | ees 6.45 6.40 6.07 
fii & : -05 .07 07 .07 Oude, American bags wks. .Ib. -07 .07 -07 .07 
Olive Oil — Denatured oil is again .06 .10 .10 .10 French, 300 Ib bbls wks..Ib. —.10 .12 .12 .10 
" . ; a .02 .034 03 .034 Sulfate, 400 ee eee lb. .03 .03 .03 .033 
ower in price and is now quoted at $1.25 | ..:.. 30 30 -30 Sulfide, 500 ib bhis tb kas ‘Ib. -30 32 “32 30 
‘ ; a ee ee eT) rs rrr : S 7 ulfocarbolate, 100 eg. .lb. : é F ‘ 
@ $1.32 gal. Foots is about at the same | -***: 38 32 .37 Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks....Ib. ..... 33 32 32 
level as when last reported, being quoted | ..... .36 .30 .35 Commercial, tanks wks....lb. —.30 .32 .32 .30 
L / . 1918 .35 .35 «SO. KVNGING, GFODG 2.0.0. 06s0008 Re. ‘oleate .38 .38 .38 
at 10}4c @ 1034 lb. Supplies of the | 7°" "02 102} 024 Zirconium Oxide, ‘Nat.kegs..Ib. °"102} 103 [03 024 
latter are said to be practically unob- | ....- 45 45 -45 Pure kegs............04. Ib. 45 .50 .50 45 
tainable, with no relief in sight before eocce .084 .08 .08 Semi-refined kegs eccccesece Ib. .08 .10 .10 .08 
new crop becomes available. An ad- ~ 
vance to llc lb. would not be improbable Oils and Fats 
and most factors predict such a condi- .08 14 43 .13 Castor, No. 1, 400 lb bbls....Ib. 18 .13 144 18 
tion before the Geet of 4 ar. : 08 = .14 .124 .134 No. 3, 400 Ib bbls......... Ib. 12418 4 123 
” e first of the year. Asis | -'" "18 117 118 Blown, 400 lb bbls... ..... Ib 114187 14 
usual about this time, reports are be- 06 = -.31 131.19 China Wood, bbls spot NY...Ib. .144 15 17 144 
ginning to reach this country concerning -053 .18 123 - 16} Tanks, spot NY........ re Nom. -14} 14? 
the stat f th The Int Coast tanks, Sept........ roe -13} .143 .124 
. ae Se ee Bow op. 7 oe | ee .12 .12 -12 Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY....Ib. ..... -103 «118.108 
national Institute of Agriculture in Rome .09 .09 .09 .09 Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib.  ..... .09% 10 .09 
. he f f oli i] .08. .08 .08 .082 gal tanks NY...... | ae 08% .09 .08 
states that the forecast of olive oil pro- -10 10 09 .10. Cochin. 375 lb bbls NY....Ib...... .10 10} = .094 
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Soe teh 


Seale hii Y 


always been 
used for 


Customer Protection *\ 
“g PAT.OFF- al g) & 
In the fifteenth century, English merchants : oO 


sealed their wares with leaden tags to assure 





s 
the customer full measure. They were but the GLAUBER’S 
forerunners of those who today use a trade- SALT 

' " ' " ' Sulphuric Acid 
mark to signify a certain definite quality. Margie Acid 
ydrochloric > Ac 
General Chemical Company marks the con- Sodium, Sulphide 
tainers of its products with its shield —the Psi dl 
emblem of Standard Purity — thereby assuring Facephoes 
Anhydrous 
each customer not only of full measure but Bisulphite Soda 
uniformity as well. This shield is your guaran- a Chemically Pure 
tee of standard quality. Insecticides end 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RecTor Str., NewYork 


CABLE ADDRESS, LYCURGUS, N.Y. 





BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DENVER LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co.,LTD... MONTREAL _ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c - April 1928 67.8¢ 





duction in Spain this year will be about 
1,850,000 quintals, or less than a third 
of the 6,656,000 quintals produced last 
year. 


This output would be the smallest 
yield in Spain in the last 20 years, except 
in 1910-1911 and 1912-13 when the yield 
was 1,085,000 and 630,000 respectively. 
A large carry-over of the 1927-1928 crop 
however, will prevent to some extent 
the high prices that might be expected, 
it is believed. 


With regard to pickling classes, in par- 
ticular, it is stated that the outlook is 
very poor, and groves that last year 
produced heavily have this year fallen 
to virtually a fourth of the heavy yield 
of 1927. The quality, however, of “queen” 
and “manzanilla’” classes is said to be 
very good. 


Palm Kernel Oil — Is in rather short 
supply at present, and as a result, has 
advanced during the past month to 
9c @ 9%c lb. 


Palm Oil — The arrival of shipments 
in considerable quantity during the past 
month, has resulted in a return to more 
normal price conditions. Lagos is now 
quoted at 8%c @ 8c lb., and Niger at 
8\%ec @ 8c lb. 


Owing to greater soil fertility, a better 
and more intelligent labor supply, more 
freedom from Government restriction 
and especially to prolonged research and 
experiments in seed selection, Sumatra 
is rapidly becoming the world’s main 
source of palm oil. 


It is expected that by 1931 the export 
of palm oil from Sumatra will reach close 
to 40,000 tons and of palm kernels over 
100,000 tons. 


The quality of East Indian palm oil 
is said to be superior to that of West 
Africa, as it contains much less free fatty 
acid and commands, especially in the 
United States, a much higher price, as it 
is more suitable for edible purposes. 
Total acreage planted to oil palm in 
Sumatra now exceeds 100,000. 


Perilla Oil — Is in somewhat better 
supply at the Coast so that tanks are 
now quoted at 14%c lb. 


Red Oil — Demand has assumed 
greater proportions and as a result, this 
oil, which has been steady while stearic 
acid advanced by leaps and bounds, has 
staged"an advance of its own and is now 
quoted at 91%c lb. in tanks and 10%c'@ 
105c lb. in barrels. 
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American - British Chemical Supplies, 
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15 East 26th Street 
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Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd. 
Glas gow-Belfast-Dublin 
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New York, N. Y. 
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Barter Trading Corp., Ltd. 
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Acetanilid 
Bismuth Salts 
Codein and its Salts 
Ethyl Morphine 


lodoform 


Opiun, U. S. P. 


Potassium Iodide 
Quinine and its Salts 
Thymol Iodide 
Strychnine and its Salts 
Morphine and its Salts 
Menthol-Y 





New York Qu ne and Chetiical Works, Inc. 
| 994 117 N B Street, Brooklyn, N: \¢ 


‘" st le S s Depot 304°S. Fourth Street 
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Department of Labor Views 


on Chemical Hazards 


By Dr. C. T. Graham- Rogers 
New York State Department of Labor 


O PROPERLY express the view point of the Department of 
Labor with reference to the health hazards in the chemical 
industry it is necessary to preface such a discussion with 

a brief outline of the organization of the department and the 
functions of a few of its component parts. 

The Industrial Commissioner is the executive head of the 
department and is charged with the administration of the Labor 
Laws and the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

The Industrial Board is in character the judicial and legislative 
body of the department inasmuch as its 
duties are to make, amend, or repeal rules 
for carrying into effect the provisions of the 
Labor Law, and having broad powers with 
reference to the carrying out of the sections 
of the Compensation Law. 

The Inspection Bureau constitutes in 
effect the police agency of the department 
for its main function is to see that the Labor 
Law and Industrial Code Rules are com- 
plied with, and likewise to secure a com- 
pliance by prosecution measures if so 
required. 

The Compensation Bureau is concerned 
solely with the administration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. The personnel 
determine the validity of a claim, the extent 
of disability and the amount to be awarded 
the claimant. 

The Bureau of Statistics and information 
complies and publishes the statistical infor- 
mation gathered by the personnel of the 
other Bureaus as well as special statistical 
data gathered by its own personnel, and 
all to reference to accidents. 

The Division of Industrial Codes formulates the Industrial 
Code Rules necessary to clarify the Basic Laws and so specifically 
apply the provisions to industrial conditions in that there is 
afforded measures to prevent accidents. 

The Bureau of Industrial Hygiene constitutes the research 
bureau of the department. Its functions are diversified. The 
personnel must undertake scientific investigations of industrial 
processes as well as physical examinations of workers in order to 
determine the health hazard present in an industry so that the 
other bureaus concerned with the administration of the Labor 
Laws may be informed of data necessary in formulating or repeal- 
ing laws or rules applicable to processes of manufacture and con- 
cerned with hazards. 


Defining an 


When required, the bureau furnishes the expert testimony 
necessary to sustain a prosecution for failure to comply with the 
Labor Law. 

Among its province is that of affording the referees of the Com- 
pensation Bureau advice as to the processes of manufacture and 
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its generally accepted 
sense asa surgical injury, 
Dr. Graham-Ro¢gers is of 
the opinion that an ac- 
cident should more be 
properly be segregated 
into Traumatic Acci- 
dents and Health Acci- 
dents to be appropriate 
and definite. This article 
affords an insight into 
the workings of the 
Department of Labor. 


Chemical Markets 


the accompanying health hazards in industry, so that quick dis- 
position may be made of claims appearing for hearing on the 
occupational disease calendars. 

The bureau compiles and publishes a monthly bulletin of 
Industrial Hygiene, manuals, and special bulletins dealing with 
health hazards arranged especially for the physician, industrial 
heads, and the worker. 

Visual education by means of moving pictures and exhibits 
are carried out as safety measures: illustrated lectures are also 
given to the workers in the industry. The 
safety inspectors and medical inspectors are 
constantly engaged in activities to advise 
and assist plant executives in installing 


accident in 


safety measures for the prevention of 
accidents. The industries as well as the 


workers are acquainted with the objects 
of the bureau and invited to make full use 
of the facilities, limited as they are, so that 
all may be impartially served. 

This then is but a brief of a few bureaus 
of the department (and there are over 
twelve) with reference to accidents. 

It is patent that the view of each individ- 
ual bureau head cannot be expressed in this 
discussion. My position is of one giving an 
opinion as derived from observation and co- 
ordination with other bureaus; but an 
expression an be definitely expressed with 
reference to the view point of the Bureau of 
Industrial Hygiene. 

For a proper discussion it 
requisite that we first consider the chemical 
industry as classified by the Department of 
Labor for use as an aid in applying the laws and in securing 
statistical data. Such arrangement is as follows: 


becomes 


1. Drugs and chemicals: (a) proprietary medicines; patented 
medicines and pills, plasters medicated, salves. (b) chemicals; 
acids, alcohol, alkalies, alum, ammonia, baking powder, bleaching 
materials, calcium carbide, caustic soda, coal tar products, com- 
pressed gases, cyanides, disinfectants, gas mantles, insect powder, 
liquefied gas, metal polish, pharmaceuticals, potash, saltpetre, 
soda, sulfur, washing fluids. 

2. Paints, dyes and colors; 3. Wood alcohol and essential oils; 
4. Animal and mineral oil products; 5. Soap, perfumery and 
cosmetics; 6. Miscellaneous chemical products, starch, glue, 
mucilage, ete., flypaper, paste, sizing, fertilizers, matches and 
explosives, ammunition, fireworks, gunpowder, photographic 
supplies and photography. 

Industry must carry on and production cannot cease. Health 
accidents will occur. Protective or preventive measures must be 
instituted not only to conserve the worker’s health, but the 
industry itself. 
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One of many 
efficient models 
fully covered by 
U.S. Patents. 


_ Mix All 
Liquids Better 


Exclusive ‘‘Hy-Speed’’ improvements, covered by 
broad patents, insure a more thorough mix 
more quickly ... and at lower cost... 
than by any other mixing method. 


Write for our new Mixing Catalogue, describing important NEW MODELS 


ALSOP ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Mfrs. of Mizers, Filters, Pumps, Bottle-Fillers § Glass-Lined Tanks 
47 WEST 63rp STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


YOUR CHEMICALS 
when packed in the 
Triple Sealed 


texr“Drunt 


will reach your 
Customers and keep 


"good to the last pound” 


CARPENTER CONTAINER CO., INC. 


137-147 Forty-first Street 
Bush Terminal Brooklyn, 





N. Y. 
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A multiplicity of blanket laws is more likely to impede than to 
aid progress in preventive work. More laws are not only difficult 
of enforcement, but are less likely to create harmony in industry.’ 

Industry as a rule if properly aided does much to solve its own 
problems as to health hazards, and this is equally true of the 
chemical industry. 

Notwithstanding the fact that one of the functions of the 
department is to secure enforcement of the Labor Laws by drastic 
measures if necessary, yet it must be borne in mind that another 
function is to ascertain if any measure works a hardship on the 
industry, and still another function is that of relieving industry 
of any undue burden, if proper cause for so doing can be 
established. 

The department considers that laws and rules applicable to 
industry were enacted after due consideration, and expects 
industry to comply with the provisions of such laws and rules. 

The Bureau of Industrial Hygiene looks upon the Chemical 
Industry as a hazardous one, but it also realizes that to make 
general statements, not based upon facts, as to the dangerous 
nature of such an industry is not sound economics. 

Statistical data to hand does not actually show the health 
hazard present, but is hoped for that better information may aid 
in formulating industrial code rules especially applicable to the 
chemical industry, which will minimize or eliminate health 
accidents and still not impose upon the industry an incumbrance. 

The industry as a whole is not the most hazardous, for many 
other industries have as a component some industrial process 
that could be considered as a branch of the chemical industry, 
and relying upon data, it would appear to be more hazardous 
than the chemical industry. 

The needed labor for the chemical industry is not as available 
as it was ten years ago, therefor if labor is to be secured, the 
industry must not be unduly exploited as a most dangerous work 
which should be practically prohibited, and certainly the depart- 
ment does not view it in such a light. 


Health hazards are known to exist and health accidents do 
occur in the chemical industry, it is a matter of official records. 
These accidents cannot be entirely prevented but they can be 
minimimized and this is a matter of official investigation. 

To reduce health accidents in the industry requires co-ordinate 
action on the part of the state, the industry and the worker. The 
state and industry must labor to discover harmless substance to 
replace those that constitute the hazard, and in addition originate 


preventive devices and measures as applied to the process of 
product. 


Industry must also continue along channels to perfect ma- 
chinery or apparatus that will eliminate from the process the 
greater part of the hazard. 

The worker must likewise assist. 


First: by looking to his own physical well being, this in con- 
sulting competent medical practitioners and abiding by the advice 
given. 

Second: by observing the rules of personal and industrial 
hygiene as applied to himself. 

Third: Obeying the instructions issued by the industry he is 
employed in, and making use of all safe-guards as provided for the 
workers or connected with processes of manufacture or the 
resulting product. 


Until such concerted action occurs the industry will continue 
to be the target of biased or unscrupulous investigators. 


It must be conceded that adequate compensation for health 
accidents is neither philanthropy nor charity, but an economic 
duty industry owes the worker exposed to a hazard. It has a 
value in that the search for protective measures is stimulated, 
and often there is discovered new hazards for old ones. 


A nation is strong only in proportion to its weakest manpower. 
There is no reason why workers in the chemical industry should 
not have a long span of life, and be physically fit. It can be 
accomplished, it spells sound economic conditions in the chemical 
industry and becomes an aid in developing a more virile nation., 
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POTASSIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


Regular standard material, pure white in color, absolutely uniform. 
Please let us have your inquiries whenever you are in the market and we will be glad to quote you on 
any quantity from a pound to a carload. 


WILCKES-MARTIN-WILCKES CO. 


Chemical Works: Main Office : 
Camden, New Jersey 135 William Street, N. Y. C. 
Sales Representatives: St. Louis, Detroit, Camden, N. J., Boston, San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans 
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KR. CG. Greeff & Cu., Ince. 


64 Water Street, New York 
Manufacturers’ A gents % Importers and Exporters 








FORMIC ACID CARBON BLACK 
90% 
Med. by 


Fabriek van Chemische Producten, Schiedam, Holland Texas Carbon Industries Inc., Breckenridge, Texas 


Mfgd. by 














SODIUM SULPHIDE LAMP BLACK 


Mfgd. by Mfgd. by 
Titanium Pigment Co., St. Louis, Mo. M. H. Lummerzheim & Cie Gand, Belgium 








ACETONE ACETONE OIL 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE 
Mfgd. by 


Norwich Chemical Co., E. Smethport, Pa. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE SODIUM ACETATE 


BARIUM CHLORIDE TRIPHEN YLPHOSPHATE 





TER) Cee 
oT 


COMPLETELY DENATURED 







Leunasal peter Nitrophoska 
Sulfate of Ammonia Nitrate of Potash ALCOHOL No. 5 
Calurea Calcium Nitrate 


At our Providence Warehouse 


A Form for Every Need 


AMMONIA: NITRATE: ORGANIC 
SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORPORATION . STARKWEATHER CO. 


285 Madison Avenue, New York, N } pn Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Wire for Quotations | Providence, R. I. 
1 


Telephone Gaspee 0977 


a 6 Og OS es Os es ee 9 Os es Oe 


‘It’s Nitrogen From the Air’’ 


a Os as a as as Os Ps Ok Os Og Os gt 
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Over Rough 


and Turbulent Seas 


Hackney Barrels Carry Hercules 
Power Co. Products Securely. 
















YON - 
YCULES PONDER CO. 
NEXGTON, DEL. 
To assure the safe delivery of the -{aeeeeees 
Hercules Powder Company’s nitro = &. EXGLAXD- 
cellulose requires a removable head 
barrel that can withstand the ex- 
treme rigors of ocean transporta- 
tion--that is absolutely leakproof-- 
that is tight enough to prevent ex- 
cessive evaporation of alcohol, and 
keep the contents of the barrel in 
a clean condition. 












It will pay you to investigate 
Hackney Steel Barrels--how they 
meet the above requirements-— 
what they can do for you in the way 
of safer and cheaper transportation. 

Write for complete information. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1153 Continenta! Bank Building, Chicago A Few Prominent Users 
1329 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York of HACKNEY Products 
5729 Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Westinghouse Electric & 
oO. 
Hercules Powder Company 


Bakelite Corporation 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 























Buick Motor Company 














Eastman Kodak Company 
Vacuum Oil Company 
Palmolive Peet Company 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 

Frigidaire Corporation 

mM I LWAU K E E Fairbanks Morse & Company 
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BLOCK TINNED “ 


ABSOLUTELY PURE Aqua 


Ammonia 








That preserves and protects 


Complies with I. C. C. 5 


PU PPP ee eT ¢ 


SPECIFICATIONS 


55 gallons—16 gauge Shell 
14 gauge Head and Bottom 


110 gallons—14 gauge Shell 
13 gauge Head and Bottom 


1-Bar Rolling Hoops 


JOHN TRAGESER STEAM COPPER WORKS 


Grand Avenue Maspeth, N. Y. 


PT eT eT STS LT eT eT eT TT ¢ 
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THE PORTABLE ELEVATOR 


As a Labor and Time Saving Device 


TRIP through the plant of one 

of the leading portable elevator 

manufacturers causes one to 
wonder that these seemingly indis- 
pensable machines are not standard 
equipment in every well managed and 
efficient plants. Its advantages to 
an industry with a container handling 
problem are manifold. 

As is generally known the use of 
these machines is designed to be that 
of lifting anything from a bag of soda 
ash to a grand piano to a distance 
above the floor level which is not pos- 
sible to accomplish by hand. Every 
plant has its individual difficulties 
to overcome and it is for this reason 
that it is not feasible to turn out these 
machines as a standard unit. 

To endeavor to outline in detail 
the mechanism of a portable elevator 
would be difficult in the extreme. 
While it is true that the basic mech- 
anism of these machines is quite simple 
in most instances the elevators are 
built and modeled after the customer’s 
individual specifications. 

The present day type of elevator 
comes under two subdivisions of hand 
operated and_ electrically operated. 
The machine in most common use— 
depicted here—is the telescopic model. 
This model is built to a height 
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offabout nine feet with a lift- 
ing surface or platform meas- 
uring about two by three feet. 
This platform is of wood, steel 
or roller construction, accord- 
ing to individual need, and 
it is here that the first radical 
departure in design is noted. 
These platforms may be of 
stationery or revolving types 
with the latter model a de- 
cided favorite of recent years. 
The barrel, drum or case is 
run on to the platform by 
hand or truck and in the case 
of the hand operated machine, 
an operation similar to crank- 
ing an automobile is all that 








electric motor model accomplishes 
the same end by an electric button 
system which is even more simple than 
that operated by hand. When the 
load has reached the desired level for 
storing on the racks the advantage 
of the revolving platform is obvious 
in that the platform may make a com- 
plete turn by application of a foot 
lever, thus affording quite a range. 

With the perfection of the telescopic 
type elevator the manufacturers claim 
that the demand for a machine to 
reach any given height has never 
reached the maximum height of which 
the machine is capable. As the name 
implies, the telescopic model has several 
sectional parts which are elevated in 
much the same manner and by the 
same general principal as an exten- 
sion ladder. When the platform 
reaches the top of the first section it 
becomes stationary and the movement 
is then transferred to the first section 
which in turn is elevated to the length 
of its own height and so on to prac- 
tically any height desired. 

As a machine of the type shown is 
capable of bearing a load of several 
thousand pounds it is sometimes neces- 
sary to furnish additional weight to 
the base of the machine to elimi- 
nate the possibility of the 
loaded platform outweighing 
the machine base. Otherwise 
there is no difficulty encoun- 
tered in*raising loads to un- 
usual levels 

Prior to the advent of the 
telescopic, type elevator some 
few years ago, the old station- 
ary type elevator sometimes 
confined the movement of the 
machine to one room. The 
principal difficulty encountered 
was in moving the port- 
able elevator from one storage 
room to another with a low 
door restricting the move- 
ment unless the entire super- 
structure of the elevator was 








is required to raise the plat- 
form to the desired level of 
the rack. The operation is 
quite simple and can _ be 


and simplicity of the modern portable elevator. 
which afford a wide range of operation. 


removed and reattached after 


The close-up view in the upper illustration shows the compactness the completion of the passage 
Note the runners | under the low overhead lever- 
Below is shown the plat- 9%. Provision was usually 


trusted to unskilled labor after form at a level which enables the expedient transfer of the barrel made for this contingency in 


but short instruction. The 
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THREE ELEPHANT 
BORAX 


99.5 % Pure 
Let us protect you 
on both quality and 


price. Analysis sup- 
plied with every ship- 
ment. We will be glad to 
quote you. We also make 
Boric Acid, guaranteed 99.5% 
pure. 























Write us to-day 
American Potash & Chem. Corp. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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B. M. Special 


CRESYLIC ACID 
98-99% Pale 


Almost water-white in color. 
slowly with age. 

Free from gassiness. Its odor is mild and sweet. 
It will not contaminate other ingredients with 
which it is used. 

It is uniform throughout and perfectly trans- 
parent. 

Its germicidal strength is much greater than 
ordinary cresylic acid. 

It perfectly meets the requirements of the in- 
secticide maker. 

Makes an excellent preservative for use in com- 
pounds that tend to sour or turn rancid. 

Can be supplied from year to year with unvary- 
ing quality. 

Prompt shipment of any quantity is assured. 


Darkens very 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Baird & McGuire, Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Holbrook, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
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section was removable, but the operation was unweildy at best, 
and ofttimes dangerous to the laborer. 


As stated above, the operation of the portable elevator is 
simple in the extreme and unskilled labor can be taught its use 
in a very short while. Its principal parts are ruggedly constructed 
and there are many machines in operation today whose manu- 
facture date back to the early days of the twentieth century. 
Simplicity of operation reduces the hazard of personal injury 
to a minimum. There are two ways in which injury may 
be sustained by an operator. The first of these is by overloading 
the platform to the extent that too great a strain is placed on 
the main hoisting cable which if snapped will precipitate the 
load to the floor level with disasterous results to the operator if 
in the path of the descending platform. The second means of 
injury may be caused by carelessness in exposing the limbs or 
clothing to the cog wheels while the machine is in operation. In 
the comparatively few instances of injury, the latter has been the 
more common. However, the possibility of either form of in- 
jury are forestalled by the present day manufacturer. Safety 
devices are now standard equipment on most elevators. In the 
event of a blown fuse or a snapped cable the elevators are 
equipped with an electrically operated brake which checks the 
fall of the platform at a given point. The possibility of injury 
by contact with the cog wheels has been eliminated by the in- 
stallation of housings for all moving parts. Thus, any user of the 
portable elevator may be fully protected by specifying these 
safety devices when ordering the machine. Because of several 
state rulings to the effect that these devices must be standard 
equipment on machines used in those states, the manufacturers 
have, in most cases, foreseen that the day is fast approaching 
when these devices will be required in all states and have made 
provision for this by installing safety devices on all machines. 

It is estimated that one laborer can easily handle the ordi- 
nary job of lifting and racking containers and moving the ele- 
vator as required. From this angle, and by comparison with the 
hand method of storing—often requiring two and three men 
per package— the portable elevator offers a distinct labor and 
time-saving advantage. 





Combustion Engineering Corp., reports that its affiliated com- 
pany, the Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has recently shipped to the Gulf States Creosoting Company, 
an unusually large steel drum to be used for pressure creosoting. 
The shell is 140 ft. long, 8ft. in diameter and has a plate thickness 




















of one inch. This is believed to be the largest steel drum ever 
shipped as a completely assembled unit. It weighs between 150 
and 200 tons and is shown in the accompanying photograph 
loaded on five flat cars ready for shipment. 


Another interesting shipment recently made from this plant 
was a car tank for nitric acid,—the first nitric acid car tank to be 
built in this country. This tank is 6ft. 11% in. inside diameter 
and 31 ft. 9 in. long. The top two-thirds of the shell is made of 
5-16 in. steel, the bottom is made of 7-16 in. steel and the heads 
are made of 9-16 in. steel. 
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SHRIVER FILTER P SSES 
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We have successfully designed and manufactured Shriver Filter 

Presses in the larger sizes and capacities for many years. A large 
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es “od —— = r 7. oe — been recently The Shriver organization of filtration specialists with a back ground 

installed by a leading American Dyestuff corporation. of many years of experience is always available without charge or 

In the manufacture of large sized filter presses the Shriver organiza- 


obligation to those interested in filtration for consultation or 
tion is exceptionally well equipped with experience, engineering experimental work. 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


Established 1860 
856 Hamilton Street Harrison, New Jersey 


A FILTER PRESS FOR SVERY pA dale 


SHRIVER &« 


FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 


and manufacturing facilities to successfully undertake any proposi- 
tion regardless of size or quantity. 
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QUALITY - CONTROL SERIES 
Bulletin No. 5 


SUBJECT: 


Rigid Automatic Temperature Con- 
trol in the production of High-Grade 
AMER-SOL Alcohol | 


{Scientific Temperature Control 
is one of the important Control 
Factors in the production of 
AMER-SOL Alcohol. 


, As employed in the modern AMER- 
SOL plants, it ‘achieves the full ad- 
vantages of the,Continuous Process of 
Distillation by insuring: continuous 
feeding of mash of constant tempera- 
ture; continuous withdrawal of alco- 
holand impurities; and constant state 
of material in process of distillation 
at any point in the system. 


@ Therresult is AMER-SOL Quality and Uni- 


formity—matters of 
prime importance to 
those interested in 
the selection of In- 
dustrial Alcohol of 
the highest grade 
for their own manu- 
facturing processes. 


“AMER-SOL Qual- 
ity Control Bulletins” 
describe the produc- 
tion of AMER-SOL 
Alcohol. Invaluable to 
purchaser wr user 
\ of Alcohol in industry. 
Ask on your letter 

\ head. 


AMERICAN 


SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL 


Corporation 


Executive Offices: 285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Plants: Harvey, La. Everett, Mass. New Orleans, La. Agnew, Cal. Albany,(N. Y. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in Every Important Center 
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I. G. Farbenindustrie Acquires 
Interest in British Rayon Firm 


I. G. Farbenindustrie announces that it has acquired minority 
shares of British Breda Silk (Ltd.), London. This association is 
significant in tying up the German I. G. directly with a foreign 
producer of rayon, in which the I. G. itself has become more or 
less considerably specialized in recent years. It associates the 
I. G. with an enterprise that is independent of the international 
rayon trust composed of Courtaulds-Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Snia 
Viscose, although the I. G. operates partly in conjunction with 
the latter, according to Trade Commissioner William 
T. Daugherty, Berlin. 

The German I. G. produces artificial silk by the three com- 
mercial processes, namely, viscose, cupro-ammonia, and acetate. 
Its viscose plant is operated at Wolfen-Bitterfeld, the Agfa and 
Koeln-Rottweil companies participating, and its copper-ammonia 
production at Dormagen Cologne. An acetate rayon plant at 
Berlin Lichterfelde is shared half and half by the I. G. (Agfa) and 
Vereinigte Glanzstoffabriken Akitengesellschaft, Elberfeld. The 
I. G. controls two-thirds of Hoelkenseide Gesellschaft mit 
beschraenkter Haftung, at Barmen, while the other third is 
owned by the I. P. Bemberg Co. 

At the end of May, 1928, the I. G. announced that its daily 
production was up to 11,000 and 12,000 kilos of viscose and 
cupra-ammonia rayon, and that with contemplated extensions, 
it was to reach 22,000 kilos daily. 

British Breda Silk Co. is a subsidiary of the Netherland rayon 
industry in Breda. It was registered in July with a nominal 
capital foundation of £1,000,000, of which £650,000 were to 
be issued, £250,000 being taken by the International Viscose Co., 
holding company of Breda, and £100,000 to the Belgian Con- 
sortium Industrielle de la Soie in Brissels, owning Breda patents. 

Netherland Breda is interested in Soie de Valenciennes, thus 
making the new combination inclusive of some French interests. 

British Breda is reported as proposing to erect a viscose plant 
in Duffield (Derby) with an annual capacity of 3,000,000 pounds 
of rayon; this is as large as the plant in Breda. 





The only Polish factory manufacturing calcium cyanamide, 
located in Chorzow, Upper Silesia, and conducted as an in- 
dependent government-owned enterprise, produced 114,168 
metric tons of calcium cyanamide during the first three-quarters 
of the current year which, computed in terms of pure nitrogen, 
amounts to 25,127 metric tons, according to Commercial Attache 
Clayton Lane, Warsaw. Of the total production, 10,256 tons 
of calcium cyanamide (in terms of pure nitrogen, 2,261 tons) 
were used by this factory for the manufacture of ammonium 
hydroxide. It is proposed to increase production by 30 per cent. 
During 1927 net profits of this factory amounted to 15,000,000 
zlotys. 


A Peruvian industrial and commercial stock company has been 
organized to operate under the name of “Imperial Industries,”’ 
with headquarters at Lima. The new company will handle the 
products of the Imperial Chemical Industies, (Ltd.) of England, 
including industrial chemicals, military explosives, ammunition, 
nonferrous metals, artificial leather, fertilizers, dyestuffs, etc., 
reports Commercial Attache O. C. Townsend, Lima. 


A cartel of six Polish dyestuffs factories bas recently formed in 
Poland. It is said that this union was effected to compete with 
German producers and an attempt will be made, it is thought, to 
eliminate German products from the Polish markets, reports 
Consul R. W. Heingartner, Frankfort on the Main. 


American Electrochemical Society will hold its 1929 Spring 
meeting at Toronto, May 27 to 29. Dr. W. L. Miller, University 
of Toronto is chairman of the local committee. 
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Wa. S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Vanderbilt 0500 Cables: Graylime 
Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 
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Methyl Acetone 
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(all formulas) 
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Dye Makers Compete for Markets 


Competition in dye-making in the United States has been so 
keen in the home market that many weaker producers have been 
eliminated, according to a statement made public by the Tariff 
Commission. 


As a result of the war-time stimulus to dye making, the dye- 
producing countries of the world are equipped to produce a far 
greater quantity of dyes than they are able to consume. This 
excess capacity to produce has precipitated a struggle for foreign 
markets and has led each producing nation to adopt special 
measures for the protection of its home market. 


The struggle for export markets is most severe in the non- 
producing nations, China and British India. The United States, 
Great Britain, and France have established a trade in the bulk 
dyes in these countries and are combating the efforts of Germany 
and Switzerland to regain their former control of the entire 
trade. 


Germany and Switzerland continue to dominate the inter- 
national dye trade. In Germany centralization and co-ordina- 
tion of dye manufacture by the I. G. has resulted in low manu- 
facturing cost. Long agencies, and branch plants throughout 
experience, the establishment of sales the world, and the negotia- 
tion of international agreements are also factors of German 
supremacy. 

Recent activities of the I. G. in extending its manufacturing 
interests to include a wide diversity of chemicals and allied 
products other than dyes are also enhancing the prestige of 
Germany. In high-priced dyes Germany still dominates the 
world markets, but in bulk dyes she has lost a part of her trade to 
the new producing nations. 


The I. G., by steadily increasing its influence, is seeking to 
recover this lost trade. 


The table shows the exports of dyes from Germany in 1913, 
and the trend of the export trade since 1920. 


Pounds Value 
1 et heey ee vy eee aera os 239,598,133 $51,666,168 
Oh sh uae aT ated er eee ee 61,140,171 53,002,407 
SOIR a asosveid Sars ev oraratai ceo 48,304,991 15,935,585 
Ree ied <i 12 ee oI ae ae 115,974,900 80,781,892 
BOO sn hia. Ske cc eee 73,974,473 41,580,742 
DO lee crap sat cyst eatin oxen eae 61,033,911 30,933,368 
BF eo cccciostin Caceres Bee 75,879,025 44,311,155 
N56 ak ey 36 eee ole ek 81,883,253 47,134,156 
ore eae ee 6 Ee SE ee 107,593,519 55,413,142 


*May to December. 


As previously pointed out, exports from Germany in 1927 
showed an increase of about 17.6 per cent. in value and 31.4 per 
cent in quantity over 1926. As compared with pre-war years, the 
volume of Germany’s export trade has greatly declined. In value, 


however, the 1927 export showed an increase of 7.2 per cent. over 
the 1923 figure. 


Export figures, taken alone, do not disclose the actual participa- 
tion of Germany in the international trade, for the reason that 
the I. G. controls or has an interest in dye plants in Japan, Spain, 
the United States, and Russia, and handles through its extensive 
subagencies products not of their own manufacture. 

Switzerland has now, as prior to the war, a larger share of the 
world’s trade than the relative size of her industry indicates. 
The Swiss specialize in high priced dyes, in the manufacture and 
marketing of which they have advanatges which come from long 
experience, a well-organized selling force throughout the world, 
and the diversity of their products. 

They operate, or have an interest in, plants in the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Germany and Italy. The dis- 
advantages of a lack of raw materials is not serious, as crudes 
and intermediates are available from several nations. 

In the United States competition has been so keen in the home 
market that many of the weaker producers have been eliminated. 
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Melinckrodt 
SERVICE 


in Supplying Chemicals. 


SERVICE, in our business, implies not only the careful putting up of 


chemicals and the prompt execution of orders, but it also means the 
closest possible attention to quality. 








We maintain a splendidly equipped analytical and control laboratory, 
functioning entirely separately from our manufacturing operations to 
examine and test critically, crude material for manufacturing, also finished 
products delivered from our various manufacturing departments. 


Send for our complete price list, get our quotations, 
and test our service. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


SAINT LOUIS MONTREAL 
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Improved Method for Producing 
Sulfuric Acid Claimed in France 


A substantial improvement of the chamber process of making 
sulfuric acid is claimed for the so-called ““Chambres Rene Dior.” 
A sulfuric acid plant constructed on the Dior principle has been 
successfully operated during the past few years at Landerneau, 
near Brest, France. The outstanding advantages claimed for the 
Dior chambers over the chambers heretofore used in France are 
those of (1) increased productive capacity per cubic unit of 
chamber space (it is said that the Dior chamber will produce as 
high as 40 kilos at 53° Baume per cubic meter) and (2) consider- 
able saving in the original cost of installation as well as in main- 
tenance, the latter advantage being due primarily to the relatively 
small amount of lead involved in the construction of the Dior 
chambers. 


The Dior chambers require less substantial and therefore less 
costly foundations involving less wood as well as less lead in their 
construction. The building of the Dior chambers is said to repre- 
sent a saving of approximately 70 per cent. in cost of installation. 
From standpoint of maintenance cost, the economy is likewise 
claimed to be considerable as a single lead-worker is required for 
the upkeep of the Dior chambers. In addition to this, the disposi- 
tion of the lead used in the Dior chamber, together with the 
actual process involved, permits the lead to remain intact over 
a considerable period. It is further claimed that the consumption 
of nitric acid in the Dior process is reduced to about one half that 
of the other processes. A typical Dior plant, with a daily capacity 
of 30 tons of sulfuric acid at 53° Baume comprises four chambers 
of 200 cubic meters each. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has not 
investigated this new process and can therefore assume no 
responsibility as to its commercial value. Further details 
furnished by Trade Commissioner Louis Hall of Paris will be 
furnished eligible firms upon request to the Chemical Division. 





Overproduction of lithopone in Germany has caused the sus- 
pension of operations in a number of small plants. The result of 
this situation has brought about acquisition of the small firms 
by a few large firms for the purpose of controlling production. 
The two companies which already control the greater part of 
the German lithopone output and are leaders in the consolidation 
movement are the A. G. fur Bergbau and Chemische Industrie 
Sachtleben (known as Sachtleben) and Sachtleben, its factory 
closed and the output quota transferred to Homberg. Similarly, 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie has assumed the output of the Litho- 
pone fabrik of Furfurt and der Lahn, belonging to H. & E. Albert 
of Blibrich. In the latter case, an annual indemnity is paid to the 
owners of the closed factory. Further, the A. G. fur Chemische 
Industrie Gelsenkirchen had just completed a new plant when 
Sachtleben and the I. G. together obtained the majority of its 
stock. Other companies now controlled by Sachtleben and the 
I. G. are the Lithopone-fabriken Chemische Fabrik Marienhutte 
of Langelsheim, A. G. for Lithoponefabrikation of Triebes, and 
Bourhau & Co. of Schoningen. 


The domestic sales of German Lithopone, which were before 
the war about 9,000 tons, increased in 1927 to about 15,000 tons, 
reports Consul R. W. Heingartner, Frankfort on the Main. 


Following the announcement of the manufacture of crystalline 
glucose from wood in Germany and Switzerland, comes another 
interesting development in the starting of a Bergius company in 
Heidelberg with the significant name of Wood Hydrolysis, Inc. 
(Holzhydrolyse, A. G.) Purpose of the company is to apply the 
process used for the manufacture of carbohydrate fodder from 
wood and sawdust and to develop kindred processes. Dr. 
Friedrich Bergius is chairman of the board, while other members 
are Dr. Fritz Bing of Mannheim and Sir James C. Calder of 
London. 
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Unusual Chemicals 


We have learned from experience that time and again the unusual chemical 
of today becomes of immediate practical importance tomorrow. The purpose 
of our Department of Synthetic Chemistry is to make available many of these 
unusual chemicals for which there is little or no commercial demand at pres- 
ent. In fact, many of the preparations contained in our latest List No. 19 will 
not be found in any catalog. 

When looking for a source of supply for any of these ‘‘unusual’’ organic 
chemicals, consult our price list, ‘America’s Handbook of Organic Chemi- 
cals,’’ which shows the 2400 preparations carried in stock for your conveni- 
ence. A copy will be sent, free, on request. 
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Methyl Acetate Butyl Alcohol Sec. 
Ethyl Acetate Amyl Alcohol 
Isopropyl Acetate Refined Fusel Oil 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec, Dimethyl Phthalate 
Amy Acetate Diethyl Phthalate 
Diamyl Phthalate 
Butyl Propionate, . Dibutyl Phthalate 
Amyl Propionate, Nor. and Sec. Dibutyl Tartrate 
Butyl Butyrate Triacetine 


Special Solvents 
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principal consuming points 
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AERO BRAND 


YELLOW PRUSSIATE 
OF SODA 


YELLOW PRUSSIATE 
OF POTASH 


The standards for uni- 
form colors. Products 
of exceptional purity 
and dryness — made 
from our own raw 
materials. 


Ample stocks in both 
fine and large crystals 
for prompt shipment. 





Other industrial chemicals supplied by the 
American Cyanamid Company include: 


Ethyl Oxybutyrate 
Formic Acid 
Hydrocyanic Acid, Liquid 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Aqua Ammonia 
Ammonium Chloride 


Ammonium Phosphate Red Prussiate of Potash 
Carbonate of Potash Sodium Phosphates, 
Case Hardening Di and Tri 

Compounds Sulphur 
Chromic Acid Sulphocyanides 
Copper Sulphate ®» (Thiocyanates) 
Cresylic Acid Thiourea 
Diorthotolylguanidine Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
Diphenylguanidine ; Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Ethyl Lactate Urea 


For full particulars write or phone 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 


535 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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Fertilizer Changes in Japan 


American synthetic fertilizers, including products of the 
American Cyanamid Co. such as Ammohos, Nitrohosca, Roinahos, 
Nitrochaulk and others, have found their way in large quantities. 
into the Japanese market, which is causing deep concern over 
the Japanese ammonium sulfate market. American merchants. 
in Japan are making strenuous efforts to find a wider market for 
these fertilizers in this country. The sales manager of the Dai 
Nippon Artificial Fertilizer Co. on his recent inspection trips in 
rural districts, including Yamagata, Niigata and Fukushima 
prefectures, all large consuming centers, has found that farmers. 
in these districts have begun to consume a fair amount of these 
synthetic fertilizers, mostly imported from America, at the 
expense of ammonium sulfate. If these fertilizers are imported 
here in a large quantity in the future, he believes that Japanese 
fertilizer producers will be seriously hurt. Measures may be 
adopted by the Government to counteract the situation before it 
becomes too serious. 

Although fertilizer companies outside Japan are bending their 
energy to the manufacture of these new fertilizers, to such an 
extent that some have virtually suspended production of sulfate 
of ammonia; this is a striking contrast with Japan where the 
ammonium sulfate industry is becoming one of the fastest growing 
enterprises. The extension of plant equipment in connection 
with ammonium sulfate manufacture is proceeding at top speed 
among Japanese fertilizer companies. 

The Showa Fertilizer Co., and the South Manchuria Railway 
Co. have jointly purchased a German patent right for producing 
nitrogen fertilizer together with the equipment capable of pro- 
ducing 150,000 tons, for yen 18,000,000. The price is said to be 
exceptionally cheap. This is evidence of the fact that the sellers 
placed no great faith in the future development of the ammonium 
sulfate industry. The annual consumption of sulfate of ammonia 
in Japan reaches more than 400,000 tons, twice the amount for 
1923. Even the Dai Nippon Artificial Fertilizer Co., which used 
to produce mostly superphosphatic fertilizer, has commenced 
manufacturing sulfate of ammonia and erected the Toyama plant 
exclusively for that purpose. 

Soya bean cake from Manchuria, which was once the sole 
master of Japanese fertilizer market, has dropped sharply in 
demand. This is attributed to the cheaper price of ammonium 
sulfate. The Japan Electro-Chemical Fertilizer Co. has changed 
its business policy from the production of ammonium sulfate to 
that of lime nitrogen. The consumption of lime nitrogen in 
Japan last year totaled only 30,000 tons but that figure is expected 
to be doubled this year. This year’s production of sulfate of 
ammonia will total 280,000 tons but it should increase rapidly 
from now on, due to the extension of plants, so that in 1932 the 
amount is expected to reach 970,000 tons, three and a half 
times present production. As soya bean cake has been out- 
stripped by ammonium sulfate, so ammonium sulfate may be left 
out of competition with new synthetic fertilizers, is belief in Japan. 

The Sumitomo Fertilizer Manufacturing Co., Osaka, has 
decided to embark upon an ammonium sulfate industry after 
other large fertilizer companies in this country. According to an 
announced program, the company has purchased an ammonium 
sulfate manufacturing machine from the American Nitrogen 
Engineering Co. and the seacoast along Niihama in Shikoku 
island, covering an area of 100,000 tsubo, will be reclaimed for 
erecting factories. The company plans to manufacture 30,000 
tons at first and will expand factory equipment as needed to a 
capacity of 100,000 tons. The initial product is expected to be 
placed on the market in April, 1930. 

The Dai Nippon Artificial Fertilizer Co. has effected a merger 
with the Hokuriku Artificial Fertilizer Co. with headquarters at 
Toyama, where the former’s new ammonium sulfate factory 
stands. The capitalization of the former company will be 
increased to yen 37,000,000. By the merger, the Dai Nippon 
interests mean to prevent the Hokuriku district from being 
encroached upon by other fertilizer interests such as the Sumitomo 
and the Taki companies. 
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Considering potassium chlorate an important item for national 
defense, the Polish Government is offering producers an export 
premium in the form of a customs drawback in order to encourage 
continued production. Polish production amounts to about 
1,200 tons annually, but only 650 tons are consumed locally. 
This leaves exportable surplus of 550 tons which has been so 
handicapped by German competition that Polish factors were 
planning to curtail production. It is hoped that the new export 
premium will prevent decreased production. 


Polish production of potassium salts during the first three- 
quarters of the current year averaged nearly 80,600 metric tons 
per quarter as compared with the average quarterly production 
last year of 68,800 metric tons. Production from January 1, 
1928, to September 30, 1928, amounted to 119,080 metric tons 
of kainit and 122,570 metric tons of other crude potassium salts, 
a total of 241,650 metric tons. Of this amount, 15,669 metric 
tons were exported and the balance sold to domestic consumers. 


Glycerine from molasses by fermentation with low production 
costs is reported from Czechoslovakia. Although process is 
regarded as secret it is said to be similar to so-called ‘‘protol’’ 
method used by Germany during war. This new competition is 
worrying local soap manufacturers, according to the Department 
of Commerce, coming as it does on top of increasing importance 
of glycol, which has already cut into their export markets for 
glycerin. 


Packing of rolled sulfur in double burlap bags by American 
exporters is held to be the chief reason for the tremendous increase 
of American sulfur imported into Bahia, Brazil. During the 
first half of this year 41,763 kilos were imported, of which 30,763 
kilos came from the United States and 11,000 kilos from Great 
Britain. This compares with 35,650 kilos from the United States 
to 55,292 kilos from Great Britain during the entire year of 1927. 


Labor conflicts in the pulp industry causes Swedish imports 
of sulfur and pyrites to decline. Many plants employing sulfuric 
acid processes were forced to shut down during first four months 
of this year. Imports of sulfur from the United States declined 
from 22,850 tons in the first thalf of 1927 to 10,290 tons in the 
first half of 1928. Imports of pyrites from Spain fell to 48,551 
tons from 54,475 tons in first half of previous year. 


Anshan Iron & Steel Works, South Manchuria, is marketing 
benzol for use as a motor fuel. Production during fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1928, reached 434,750 gallons. It is sold on the 
market for 6 yen per case of ten gallons while motor spirit costs 
approximately 7.5 yen per case (1 yen—$0.4578 U.S. currency). 
However, while the price of gasoline has been decreasing recently, 
the price of benzol has remained unchanged. 


Two of the three Japanese producers of sodium peroxide pur- 
chase their caustic soda from Brunner, Mond & Co. The source 
of supply for the third is unknown. The first two are Hodogaya 
Soda K. K. and Toya Soda K. K. with combined daily production 
of 6,000 pounds. The third is Nihon Soda Co. with production 
of 5,000 pounds daily. Production of three supplies demand for 
sodium peroxide for daily consumption. 


A higher rate of duty will be imposed upon ammonium sulfate 
imported into Spain in order to raise funds to establish a Govern- 
ment-subsidized atmospheric nitrogen industry in that country. 


A new superphosphate plant with capital of £250,000 will be 
established at Ravenbourne, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


American and British liquid insecticides are favored in Tunis 
because of their perfume. 
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German Production of Potash 
Registers Increase Over 1926 


The German potash industry produced in 1927 approximately 
11,070,000 metric tons of crude potash salts with a pure potash 
content of 1,519,000 tons, according to figures just released by 
federal authorities. Comparative 1926 figures were 17.7 per 
cent. less for crude salts and 20.5 per cent. less for pure potash. 
The 1927 production was, however, 8 per cent. less than 1925 
and 15.3 per cent. less than 1922, the record year, according to 
Trade Commissioner William T. Daugherty, Berlin. 

The production during 1927 was supplied by an average of? 
60 out of 228 German shafts, against 66 in 1926. Effective 
January 1, 1927, the process of closing down further German. 
mines was terminated under the so-called Closing-Down Decree, 
of October 22, 1921. 

Comparative production figures (not to be confused with Potash 


Syndicate sales figures) are as follows: 
Crude Salis K20 Content 


Year Metric tons Metric tons 
; (re ae Re es cee SR OP ee Bee 11,607,500 1,325,700 
ee ee 8,072,400 1,014,100 
(A Pee ce oer ieee Ry 12,044,200 1,572,500 
| Ch te Wes te Cheer eee aA an 9,406,100 1,260,000 
WEE nek oe ne eee ee 11,069,600 1,518,700 


Sales by the Potash Syndicate in 1927 amounted to 4,277,000 
tons, effective weight of salts (reduced from the crude) with 
1,239,000 tons K20 content. 


German agriculture took 62.9 per cent. of the 1927 production 
and export sales accounted for the remainder. The leading 
foreign customers in the order of their purchases were: United 
States, The Netherlands, Great Britain, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Sweden. 

Sales of individual grades of fertilizer salts were divided as 
follows: 


1913 1926 1927 
(Metric tons K20) 
MRRMIRRNING Noe 08h sts Sa Sh ace 7,000 2,000 2,000 
Kainite 12-15 per cent........ 457,000 221,000 231,000 
18-22 per cent fertilizer. ..... 48,000 91,000 98,000 
sae “CO wee 19,000 36,000 53,000 
38-42 “ § > nig 265,000 484,000 552,000 
ER rr ry ree 245,000 188,000 211,000 
Potassium sulfate ........... 54,000 66,000 78,000 
Sulph. Potash Magnesia...... 15,000 12,000 16,000 





Arrangements are being made by the Board of Directors of 
the L. & N. Brown Coal Co. (Ltd.) to dispose of their patent 
rights in the L. & N. (Laing & Nielson) process in Tasmania to 
the Australian Shale Corporation, on terms that will provide for 


a controlling interest in the Australian Corporation to be retained 


by the British Co. The L. & N. Brown Coal Co. is a subsidiary 
of Sensible Heat Distillation (Ltd.), which is the holder of the 
various patents connected with the L. & N. process, the English 
operating company being L. & N. Coal Distillation (Ltd.). The 
latter company is proceeding with the erection of low-temperature 
carbonization plants in England, and affiliated companies are 
acquiring a considerable number of Brown Coal and other 
properties in various parts of the world. 


Exports of photographic chemicals from Germany to the 
United States increased almost 100 per cent. in quantity in 1927 
as against 1926, although the value of shipments was less in 1927 
than in the previous year. During 1927, 35,397 pounds of photo- 
graphic chemicals, valued at $30,840, were shipped from Ger- 
many to the United States as compared with 18,297 pounds in 
1927, having a value of $31,179. 
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German Nitrogen Group 
Offers New Fertilizers 


German nitrogen syndicate offers a new fertilizer for sale, 
called montansalpeter, which is produced by the Mont-Cenis 
people, members of the Nitrogen Syndicate. Montansalpeter 
differs little from the I. G.’s leunasaltpeter, the ammonium sul- 
fate nitrate fertilizer produced at Wolfen Bitterfeld and by 
Chemische Fabrik Lothringen, at Gerthe in Westphalia. Mont- 
ansaltpeter is also an ammonium sulfate-nitrate, with 26 per cent. 
nitrogen, with about one-fourth nitrate nitrogen and three- 
fourths ammonia nitrogen. 


Another New German nitrogen fertilizer, produced by Kohle- 
Chemie A. G. newly founded, and operating a Casale ammonia 
synthesis, is the so-called kalk-ammon, or ammonia chalk, pro- 
huced by mixing ammonium chloride and limestone. 

Five Nitrophoska combinations of nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphoric acid concentrates are also on the market now reports 
Trade Commissioner William T. Daugherty, Berlin. 





A new light is shed on the American business barometer 
through the establishment of index numbers of wholesale prices of 
fertilizer materials by the Agricultural and Scientific Bureau of 
the N. V. Potash Export My., according to an announcement by 
J. N. Harper and G. J. Callister, codirectors of the bureau. 


Following his work in the department of agricultural economics 
and farm management at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Dr. 
Edmund E. Vial, statistician of the bureau, has made a complete 
series of index numbers that are based on fertilizer prices over a 
period of 31 years. 

Realizing the direct relationship that exists between the 
demand for fertilizers and the prices of crops, Dr. Vial contrasts 
the fertilizer index numbers with the prices of important crops 
as well as general commodities each month for the use of buyers 
of fertilizers material, economist, bankers, financial editors and 
agricultural workers in economic fields, to whom this information 
will be made available periodically through Fertilizer Economics. 


Official Canadian figures disclose the fact that the United 
States exports of coal tar dyes to Canada rose, in the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1928, to 1,640,960 pounds valued at $858,263, 
from the 1,482,904 pounds valued at $858,263, from the 1,482,094 
pounds valued at $885,187, the previous corresponding period. 

A reduction has taken place in both volume and value of 
imports of coal tar dyes into Canada from Great Britain, France 
and Germany, however. British exports fell from 138,562 
pounds valued at $87,056 to 104,909 valued at $75,901, German 
from 813,968 pounds valued at $588,907 to 799,153 pounds 
valued at $508,201 and French from 162,371 pounds valued at 
$38,618 to 33,320 pounds valued at $14,503. 


A report on the rubber industry of Canada for the year 1927 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics gives the number 
of establishments engaged in the industry as 44. with an ag- 
gregate capital of $66,266,064, as compared with 39 establish- 
ments, with a total capital of $62,661,702, in 1926. The total 
cost of all raw material used was $44,724,502. Raw rubber was 
the chief material with a total value of $23,626,111. Gross 
value of production amounted to $91,413,730, an increase of 
$4,905,593 or 5.67 per cent. over 1926. Of the three main classes 
of production, rubber tires accounted for $50,586,942; rubber 
footwear for $27,628,612; and other rubber goods for $13,198,176. 


Merchandise, invoiced as ‘‘Whiteoline,”’ consisting of copper 
sulphocyanide, is entitled to free entry under paragraph 1565, 
tariff act of 1922, the Customs Court rules in sustaining a protest 
of Lo Curto & Funk, New York. The collector’s assessment at 
25 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 5, as a chemical com- 
pound, is set aside in an opinion by Judge Brown. 
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Spain’s Iron Oxide Exports Lower 


Exports of red oxide of iron ground and crude, dropped from 
7,467 metric tons in the first quarter of 1928 to 6,039 tons in the 
June quarter, although increased shipments were made to both 
the United States and Germany, reports Consul Austin C. Brady, 
Malaga. Sales of the ground product to Great Britain were 
greatly reduced, and of crude ore to France, Belgium and Italy. 
A comparison of exports for the first two quarters of 1928 and the 
June quarter of 1927, by the principal countries of destination, 
is given below: 

1928 1927 
June Quarter, March Quarter, June Quarter, 
Metric tons Metric tons Metric tons 


United States. . . 1,786 1,588 1,528 
Germany....... 1,145 1,285 876 
Great Britain... 769 1,226 1,368 
ee 601 1,090 705 
Belgium........ 548 831 1,083 
Re ee 468 765 922 
Netherlands. ... 253 157 169 
Other countries. 469 525 419 

, ee 6,039 7,467 7,070 





Sales of potash by the German Potash Syndicate for the period 
October to September, inclusive, 1927-28 are 12 per cent. higher 
than for the corresponding period in 1926-27, reports Trade 
Commissioner William T. Daugherty, Berlin. The following 
table shows in metric tons of pure potash the monthly sales of the 
Potash Syndicate for the October-September periods 1926-27 
and 1927-28. 





1926-27 1927-28 

RINSE So Re chad Carlene tials a rater atelees 63,090 63,730 
oT Re ee CRS OR ER Spear cr OPN EEE 68,370 68,353 
1 eo 2) Lu ae epee sere Parser 95,730 100,470 
LE scr ere are a ket ears See Sere eiaies 190,367 202,010 
LL Ooo a en oe aE Gr SERRA re en or 182,837 208,400 
ree er rere 164,920 161,460 
ee eee mere ee 50,950 67,414 
Ss btakies cae eehies tab ee 43,070 63,746 
PIMNIRS DS ae sap age UR ST Reto tara el seein 82,950 99,948 
BiB at eae icnketye ae eee wanes 88,820 102,608 
|) RE een PEERY nen AMR RTE ET 84,550 108,696 
ES Pe eT ree re 118,629 140,818 
Ne Kicks med en codec eees 1,234,283 1,387,653 


Commissioner of Patents in case of the Oakland Chemical 
Co. vs. Bookman has held that the notation ‘“Peroxogen” is 
descriptive of the class of substances to which it was applied, 
hydrogen peroxide bleaching compounds and bleaching powders, 
and therefore not capable of exclusive appropriation and regis- 
tration. 


Applicant’s contention that the examiner of interferences 
erred in not allowing it to show that the opposer did not own 
the trade mark ‘‘Dioxogen”, to which applicant’s mark was 
alleged to be confusingly similar, was not sustained, on the 
ground that the statutes merely require an opposer to show that 
it would probably be damaged by the registration of applicant’s 
mark, and that proof of ownership of the mark is not necessary. 


United States imports of synthetic dyes in the 10 months ended 
October totaled 4,380,181 pounds valued at $3,539,871, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. Corresponding 1927 
figures are reported as 3,462,662 pounds worth $2,836,285. 
October dye receipts totaled 608,852 pounds worth $501,601, 
a figure greater than that for any of the first 10 months in 1927 
and exceeded only by April, 1928. 
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Chromic Acid 


For new method of plating 
Will not tarnish or corrode 
Requires no polishing 


Chrome Oxide 


Finely powdered, over 99% pure. Gives that rich per- 























Exports of Insecticides and 
Disinfectants Ahead of 1927 


Exports of all insecticides, disinfectants, deodorants, etc., from 
the United States during the first nine months of 1928 increased 
30 per cent. in quantity and 15 per cent. in value over the cor- 
responding period of 1927. In fact the figures for the first three 
quarters of 1928 compare very favorably with totals for the entire 
year 1927 when 21,676,271 pounds valued at $4,788,735 were 
exported. 

United States exports of insecticides and disinfectants accord- 
ing to classes for the first nine months of 1928 are as follows: 





Kind Pounds Value 
Nicotine sulphate. ................ 86,699 $84,214 
Other tobacco extracts............. 1,951,245 448,621 
Need EELLUR ogo oso cterk eee cose co suave 1,022,085 130,361 
OMCIUTNTATHONALC.. 8 oo cic oka 5% 949,165 55,855 
Other agricultural insecticides, fungi- 
cides, etc.. 5,067,134 498,149 

Household ueehiedhen, diialotende, 
COOUUTAN TA NOUCS os co he Sa este 13,547,449 3,305,473 
22,623,777 4,522,672 





During the year ending March, 1928, Canada’s shipments of 
acetic acid were valued at a third more than for the same period 
of 1926-27. According to official figures, the United States 
purchases about one-fourth of the total export value. 

Exports of Acetic Acid from Canada for Twelve Months 
Ending March 





1927 1928 
Destination Cut. Value Cut. Value 
United Kingdom. . 154,836 $1,755,890 187,847 $2,234,853 
United States..... 86,118 564,551 109,448 887,713 
MENICO’. cs.bsic Kd ers 2,226 27,176 3,367 40,843 
Other Countries.. . 1,836 17,604 1,938 23,796 
J 245,016 $2,365,221 302,600 $3,187,205 


Lactic acid imported into the United States for consumption 
during August, 1928, amounted to over 50,000 pounds. Of this 
amount 4,074 pounds contained from 30 per cent. to 55 per cent. 
of lactic acid by weight and was valued at $354,000, while 49,526 
pounds, value $16,116, contained 55 per cent. or more by weight 
of lactic acid. The invoice price of the 30 per cent.—55 per cent. 
product was 8.7 cents in August as compared with 6.5 cents in 
January, 1928. 


The United States only furnishes Japan with about five per 
cent. of its total imports of ammonium chloride. Japanese 
imports during 1927 amounted to 5,488,000 pounds and during 
the first six months of 1928 to 3,300,000. Germany furnished 
about 58 per cent. and England about 30 per cent. 





Sal Ammoniac Zinc Chloride 
Zinc Ammonia Chloride 


Cresoyle: hydrocarbon compound satur- 
ating wood without any application of heat and 
pressure, by merely dipping it into an open tank. 
Usual equipment for hot vacuum pressure 
creosote process can easily be adapted for cresoyle 











manent sans Alkali, heat, light, weather and sun-proof. ee ee , 
Cheskes Cosnes @ C Samples and C.I.F. prices on request 
per Oo. 
( ORRIFE CERTIFIED CU ANN 192 Worth Street P. STACQUEZ 
New York, N. Y. 12 rue Jenneval Antwerp, Belgium 
The bi en of | a Established Works: Manufacturer’s Agent 

1857 Newark, N. J. 
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Alfred W. Jenkins 


Schuyler L. Parsons 


Parsons & Petit 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


63 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Agents 
The Freeport Sulphur Co. 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Sulphur Export Corp. 


IN MEXICO 


The Salzbergwerk 
Wrateeretoatta: 


IN UNITED STATES 
FOR CARBONATE OF POTASH 


Emil Fog & Figli 
OF MESSINA, ITALY 
FOR ESSENTIAL OILS 


© 


Distributors for 


The Diamond Alkali Co. 


Powder Manufacturers’ Supplies 
and Fertilizer Materials of All Kinds 




















FORMIC ACID 90% 








: Water | 
White 


Hishest 
Purity 













Oxalic Acid 
Trisodium Phos. 
Tricalcium Phos. 
Phosphoric Acid 
Ammonium Phos. 
4 Sodium Ammonium Phos. } ’ 


Epsom Salts 
Monosodium Phos. 
Monocalcium Phos. 
Dicalcium Phos. 
Sodium Pyro Phos. 





























VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Chicago 

















Cream of Tartar 
99’,—100% Pure 
U. S. P. 


Tartaric Acid 
U. S. P. 


POWDERED 
GRANULATED 


CRYSTALS 


TARTAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Largest Manufacturers in the 
United States 

















Er 





IWAHVCHONI POD ANMUU NAA POND ADE DHUNNE 


COPPER 
CARBONATE 


Heavy or Light with color to 
match sample. 





In 5 lbs. packages or carloads. 
Samples on request. 


This product is 
our own 
manufacture 


Cable Address Telephone 


Fluorine Greenpoint 3090 


JOHN C.WIARDA&Co. 








SIMO OR PO FA" = a 


262 FREEMAN St. BRooktyn, NY. 








Str. Louis NEw YORK NASHVILLE rn 
te @ 4 TULLE LLL CLEP Ee LCL LCL Coe Le 
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Local Reports 


from our Correspondents at the Principal 
Consuming Centers of Industrial Chemicals 











California 





THE BRAUN 
CORPORATION 
Los Angeles Calif. 


Chemicals 
for all Industries 


QUICKSILVER 
CYANIDE 
BORAX 
ACIDS & ALKALIES 








Illinois 





CLARENCE 
MORGAN & CO. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


355 W. Ontario Street, 
CHICAGO 
Phone Superior 8870 








DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Benner Chemical Company 
203 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Soda Ash,Caustic Soda, Neutral Soda, 
Washing Soda, Cleaner and Cleanser, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, Tri Sodium, 

Phosphate, Oxalic Acid 
Address All Communications to Main Office 











STANDARD CHEMICALS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


MERCHANTS 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
1300-16 S. Canal St., Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


Sales Agents For 


MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 
“WYANDOTTE” PRODUCTS 
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LOS ANGELES 

Business conditions remain good for 
November on the Pacific Coast. Prices 
on acids and alkalies remain approxi- 
mately the same for 1929. There is a 
shortage reported and higher prices 
looked for on acetic acid and an advance 
on potassium permanganate due to in- 
creased duty. Nineteen twenty - nine 
contracts are being actively sought. 
Chlorine has dropped considerably in 
price due to new competition looked 
for on the Pacific Coast. 


CHICAGO 

General business conditions in the 
Chicago and Great Lakes territory at the 
time of this report are good. Due par- 
tially to this condition, the chemical 
business in the territory has been steadily 
improving. Stearic acid, red oil and the 
general line of heavy chemicals have been 
the most active during the early part of the 
contract season. The month of Novem- 
ber has witnessed advances in the price 
of stearic acid and red oil. 


BOSTON 

A very much better feeling is noted 
among the buyers throughout New Eng- 
land. Even with the advanced prices on 
many commodities, buyers are promptly 
covering their 1929 requirements by con- 
tract. Buyers generally seem to anticipate 
paying higher prices for their next year’s 
contracts. Denatured alcohol is very 
firm, with a very active market, while 
wood alcohol still remains searce and high. 
The glaubers salts market has advanced 
approximately 25c per hundred pounds. 
Collections have improved. The outlook 
for the coming year in’ business is very 
much better. 


KANSAS CITY 

Business is maintaining itself in the 
middle Western territory in excellent 
shape; inquiry is good and markets un- 
usually active for this time of year. Col- 
lections are improving and there is a 
spirit of optimism prevading this ter- 
ritory. 

Blue vitriol remains firm and strong. 
Due to unfavorable weather, the demand 
for alcohol is not quite so active although 
the market remains firm with some small 
resalers cutting the price appearing now 
and then. Methanol is in short supply 
and deliveries are somewhat delayed. 
The paint industry has slowed up in its 
demand as it would be expected. Cattle 
are high and the condition of the farm 
industry is rapidly improving in this 
territory. 


Chemical Markets 


Massachusetts 





Rogers & McClellan 
New England Agents 


Seaboard Chemical Co. 
Denatured Alcohol Wood Alcohol 
Methyl Acetone 


Franco-American Chemical Wks. 
Amyl Acetate Pyroxylin Solutions 


Atlantic Carbonic Co. 
Glauber Salts Bisulphite Soda 


Penn Chemical Works 
Lye 


Battelle & Renwick 
Sulphur Saltpetre 








DOE & INGALLS, INC. 


196 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 


Hancock 8540 
DRUGS GUMS 
WAX 








CEMENTS 


Waterproofing 
HOWE & FRENCH 


Established 1834 


99 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Michigan 








ACIDS 
CHEMICALS 
DYESTUFFS 

for all industrial purposes 


Eaton-Clark Company 


Est. 1838 
1490 Franklin St., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch: Windsor, Ont. 





Missouri 








THOMPSON-HAY WARD 


CHEMICAL CO. 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Des Moines, Iowa Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans 


CHEMICALS, OILS 
& DRUGS 


Manufacturers Sales Representatives to 
the Jobbing and Manufacturing Trade 


Warehouse Stocks in 


The Middle West and Southwest 
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Pledge and Performance 











kK OR your own protection, you should be 
certain that the Consulting Chemist in 
whom you confide, possesses professional 


competency and will exercise a scrupulous 
regard for the responsibilities he assumes. 


The training, experience, and professional 
standing of the members of this Associa- 
tion guarantee that they meet these 
exacting requirements. From any Member 


you can secure a ss 


Ethics to which all 4 J: 


> ' 
» 
z 
S 
& 
~ 


“srs ol 


The ASSOCIATION 


CONSULTING CHEMISTS 


ALEXANDER, JEROME 
50 East 41st Street, New York City 
Bacon, Cuarues V., 3 Park Row, New York City 
Battey, RatpugW.,, Stillwell & Gladding, Inc. 
80 West Street, New York City 
Beans, Hat T 


118th St. & Broadway, New York City 
Butt, Irvine C., Bull & Roberts 
50 West Street, New York City 
CrarKeE, Joun Knight & Clarke, 50 E. 41st Street 
Curtrs, Henry E., Stillwell & Gladding, Inc., 
80 West Street, New York City 
Downs, Cuartes R., Weiss & Downs, Inc., 
0 Fast 4st Street, New York City 
Eppy, WatrTeER H., 118 St. & Broadway 
Exrotu, Crarence V., Ekroth Laboratories, Inc., 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Geiser, Josepu F., 
6 Harrison Street, New York City 


23 East 31st Street, New York City 
Getrier, ALEXANDER O., 
338 East 26th Street, New York City 
Hammett, Louis P., 
118th St. & Broadway, New York City 


Gepuart, FRANK 


Harris, Crarence P., Schwarz Laboratories, Inc. 
13 Hudson Street, New York City 
Hawk, Puitip B., 1440 Broadway 
HocusTADTeR, IRVING, Hochstadter Laboratories, 
Inc., and Stillman & VanSiclen, Inc., 
227 Front Street, New York City 
Knicat, Burke H., Knight & Clarke, 
50 East 41st Street, New York City 
Manu_er, Paut, 50 »» 41st Street 
Morean, Davin P., Jr. 
206 East 19th Street, New York City 
Newmark, SamMuet, Hochstadter Laboratories, Inc., 
and Stillman & VanSiclen, Inc. 
ag 4 Front Street, New York City 
PALMENBERG, Oscar W 
50 Church Street, New York City 
Pozen, Morris A., Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., 
113 Hudson Street, New York City 
Purpy, ALvIN c! Bull & Roberts, 
50 West Street, New York City 
Raynor, Russet, Ekroth Laboratories, Inc., 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Roserts, Atrrep E., Bull & Roberts 
50 West Street, New York City 


copy of Code of 
have subscribed. 


of 
& CHEMICAL 


ENGINEERS 


Rocers, ALLEN 215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SaarBacu, Lupwic 
114 Pearl Street, New York City 
ScuuicuTtinG, Emr, Industrial Testing Laboratories, 
400 West 23rd Street, New York City 
ScHwarz, saat Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., 
13 Hudson Street, New York City 
Smoot, ALBERT M. Ledoux & Co. 
99 — Street, New York City 
Strttwe.t, AuBert G., Stillwell Laboratories, Inc., 
764 Pine Street, New York City 
Tuomas, Artuur W., 
118th St. & Broadway, New York City 
Trevitaicx, Harry P., 
2 Broadway, New York City 
Watpen, Georce H., Jr. 
118th St. & ‘Broadway, New York City 
WattersTeEIN, Leo, Wallerstein Laboratories, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Wess, Joun Morris, Weiss & Downs, Inc., 
5 East 41st Street, New York City 
Waraicut, Toomas A., Lucius Pitkin, 
47 Fulton Street, See York City 
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Local Reports 


from our Correspondents at the Principal 
Consuming Centers of Industrial Chemicals 








Missouri---(cont.) 





G. S. ROBINS & CO. 


“Chemicals With Service” 


310-316 S. Commercial Street, 
ST. LOUIS 


Br. Off:—1408 Sanger Avenue 
DALLAS, TEX. 


CHEMISTS 


Distributing Chemicals to the Industrial 
and Jobbing Trades 





Liquid Chlorine~Caustic Soda~Soda Ash 
Bleaching Powder~Anhydrous Ammonia 
Modified Virginia Soda-Bicarbonate of Soda 











New Jersey 





MINERAL ACIDS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
ALCOHOLS - SOLVENTS 


AMERICAN 
OIL & SUPPLY CO., 


238 Wilson Ave., Newark, N. J. 
289 N. Willow St., Trenton, N. J. 











New York 





Western New York 
Headquarters for 


CHEMICALS and 
RAW MATERIALS 
ROLLS CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo 








DANITRA BRAND 
Double Refined 


SALTPETRE and 
NITRATE OF SODA 


U. S. P. 
NITRATE by 
DAVIES NITRATE CO., INC. 
57-59 Commerce St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














ST. LOUIS 

Generally speaking, business during the 
month of November was not quite so 
good as the previous month. This was 
due in large part to the fact that large 
purchasers are preparing for inventories 
and are deferring purchases wherever 
possible until after the turn of the year. 
Alkali contracts were eagerly sought, 
prices remaining the same as they had 
been during the past few months. On 
contracts covering 1929, anhydrous am- 
monia showed an increase of Mc per 
pound. During the month stearic acid 
remained strong and oleic acid advanced 
Ye per pound. Reacting to the firm tin 
market, the price of tin oxide advanced 2c 
per pound the latter part of the month. 
The weather continuing unseasonably 
warm, the demand for anti-freeze materials 
is not as great as was expected, altho there 
was a two day rush for alcohol, ethylene 
glycol, and glycerine. 


CLEVELAND 

Conditions in the Cleveland market 
as far as the paint manufacturers are 
concerned show a slight tendency to slow 
up due, however, only to the fact that 
this is the season when the automobile 
business is slacking up somewhat and that 
the building and contracting painter 
trade are very dull. The steel industry 
showed a tendency for about one week 
of slowing up but again is going full speed 
and probably running about 90% capa- 
city. Due to the strength in molasses, 
the alcohol market is very firm and glyc- 
erine is likewise firm. A great many of 
the concerns show a tendency to book 
contracts for next year on raw materials. 
Generally speaking, everything is running 
along in good shape and most of the in- 
dustries in the Cleveland territory are 
very optimistic about next year. 


PHILADELPHIA 

yeneral business conditions for the past 
month have been very good. Consid- 
erable contracts have been placed for 
delivery over next year and consumers 
are now taking fairly regular deliveries 
on their contracts for 1928. All told, we 
would say the conditions are very fav- 
orable and we look for better business 
during 1929. Paint and varnish indus- 
tries seem to be busy while within this 
last week there has been some slowing 
up in the woolen trade, never-the-less 
the industry we believe is going on at a 
more satisfactory basis than it has. 

There is active inquiry for such items 
as copper sulfate, naphthalene, chlorate 
of soda, castor oil, glycerine, denatured 
alcohol, and solvents of all descriptions. 


Ohio 





COLORS 
LACQUER SOLVENTS 
TOLUOL BENZOL 

ALCOHOL GLYCERINE 


Henry L. Grund Co. 
Bulkley Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











OILS 
HYDROXY TEXTILE 


SULPHONATED CASTOR 
50 and 75% 


All Sulphonated Oils and 
Finishing Compounds 


AMMONIA ACETIC ACID 
FORMALDEHYDE 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 
1409 No. Hope St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Naphthalene Epsom Salts 


We carry warehouse stocks of domestic 
and imported industrial chemicals 


LABORATORY SERVICE 
Inquiries and_Orders Solicited 


Alex C. Fergusson Co. 
23 S. Orianna St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1855 
Chemicals, 


Glycerin, Blanc Fixe 





Rhode Island 








GEORGE 


MANN 
& CO., INC. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


SODA ASH 

CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM SULFIDE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
AMMONIA 

STEARIC ACID 
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The Chemical Market-Place 

















Business Opportunities 





PARTNER with at least $5,000 to produce synthe- 
tics. Have plant for production and company to 
take output. Box 812 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





A Chemical Manufacturing Company, with operat- 
ing plant and ample capital, wishing to diversify 
and expand, will give consideration to the purchase 
of patented processes for improving existin 
methods or for making new chemicals for whic 
a market exists or can be created, even though 
not now manufactured by us. Box 786 CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 





CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS—We wish to 
represent a reliable manufacturer of chemicals for 
distribution in St. Louis, Missouri and vicinity. 
Have a live, aggressive sales force and large ware- 
house centrally located. Through other lines we 
now handle, are constantly in touch with industrial 
concerns using chemicals. Also have similar 
organization in Chicago. Can handle account for 
either or both localities. Box 820 CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—French leading 
firm well introduced through consuming circles; 
rubber, paint, ink, blacking industries, etc., wants 
the agency of an important Carbon Black Manu- 
facturer. Will submit best commercial and bank 
references in the States and in Europe. Box 821 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





WANTED—Raw material specialty used by 
Paint manufacturers. To augment present line we 
will buy controlling interest or outright, a g 
specialty (raw material) used by paint manufac- 
turers. Write fully concerning product, market 
possibilities, manufacturing cost, profit margin and 
all details which will facilitate rears negotia- 
tions. Box 818 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 








For Sale or Rent 





FOR SALE—Voland & Son 
Scales are new—priced right. 
& Son, Mt. Joy, Pa. 





Balance Scales. 
H. S. Newcomer 





Warehouse Space For Rent 


Downtown New York Drug & Chemical firm will 
rent 1-2 floors in their warehouse with service— 
electric elevator. Out of town manufacturers 
desirous of carrying stocks in lower New York 
should be interested. Box 801, Chemical Markets 





FOR SALE—Galvanized iron building approx- 
imately 160’ x 60’ located on railroad siding and 
frame office building 20’ x 20’. Buildings on 
roperty leased from Lehigh Valley Railroad 
ompany, Newark, N. J. Suitable for warehousing 
or manufacturing purposes. Telephone Longacre 
2891 (New York). 








Help Wanted 





THE GREENDALE COMPANY, Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, distillers of the finest grain alcohol in this 
country, has openings in all large cities for sales 
representatives to call on druggists, doctors, 
hospitals and institutions. Earning capacity 
limited only by applicants energy. Permanent 
connection with unusual possibilities. Apply by 
letter stating all details as to experience. 





SALESMEN: College graduates preferably in 
chemistry with general knowledge of raw materials 
used in the process industries to call on executives 
in these fields with a thoroughly established pro- 
position. Write fully age, education and experience. 
All replies treated in confidence. Address Box 
807 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 
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WANTS & OFFERS 





Rates—All classifications, $1.00 
an insertion for 20 words or less, 
additional words 5c each per 
issue: 10c for forwarding mail if 
box number address is used. 
[Payment must accompany 
order—we cannot bill want ads.] 
Address: Wants & Offers, | 
Chemical Markets, 
25 Spruce St., New York 

















Surplus Stocks 





We purchase any quantity of surplus and dis- 
continued stocks of—Chemicals, Oils, Waxes, 
Gums, Drugs, Coal Tar Products, Intermediates, 
Colors and Allied Products. Also By-Products 
and Residues. Box 775 Chemical Markets. 








Raw Materials 





Situation Wanted 





WANTED—Position as chemist, teacher or libra- 
rian in Boston or north of Boston by girl chemist, 
holding B.A. from Holyoke and M.S. from M. I. T., 
and with seven and one-half years’ industrial ex- 
perience. Box 813 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





EXECUTIVE CHEMIST, Ph.D., organic, 16 
years varied industrial research, development, 
production and business experience, seeks perma- 
nent responsible engagement requiring special 
qualifications for executive ability and high tech- 
nical proficiency combined with capacity for un- 
derstanding of, and adaption to, commercial ends 
involved. Box 811 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





BY AN EXPERT in the manufacturing of flavor- 
ing extracts, syrups, bottlers, soda fountain, bakers 
and confectioners’ supplies. Many years’ experi- 
ence with well-known American and European 
houses. Can manage factory and help create sales. 
Willing to start with moderate salary. Box 815 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





CHEMIST, colored, 15 years experience, designer 
of processes, desires employment as laboratory 
helper. Box 817 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





SALESMAN, graduate chemist, two years labora- 
tory and foundry experience, six years heavy 
machinery sales experience, seeks change. Box 816 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





Filter Paper Trade 


Experienced expert in the filter paper trade» 
especially Ashless Filters, would sell his experience 
to a likely firm in that line. Offers to be sent to 
E. Kuhn, Duren Rhild., Virtelstrasse 21 I, Germany. 





SALES ASSISTANT; Export or domestic, young 

man, American, college graduate, knowledge of ad- 

vertising: thoroughly experienced in sales, distribu- 

tion, credits, collections, Spanish etc. Unusual ex- 
erienceand executive ability. Availableimmediately 
30x 819, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





FILTER-CEL.—Wanted to 
sample and quote price. 
Corp., Trenton, N. J. 


purchase. Send 
International Products 





MID WEST maker of large quantities of high- 
grade by-product hydrogen seeks outlet other than 
ammonia, and has ample room and facilities for 
plant for utilization of hydrogen. Output can be 
purchased, or will consider practical plan for use on 
spot. If a practical plan is accepted, the person 
making it will be offered position in charge of the 
hydrogen utilization plant. Reserve right to reject 
any and all offers and plans of whatever nature. 
Box 800, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





GLYCERINE DISTILLED always offered ad- 

vantageously to direct consumers. ox H.Z. 9035 

— Moose, New York City, Graybar Building 
6. 





TALLOW—Wanted to buy for soap manufactur- 
ing purposes tallow and grease; send samples and 
best quotations, f.a.s. American ports. Semach & 
Co., Genoa, Italy. 








Equipment 





FOR SALE: Devine Vacuum Dryer 5’ x 28’, with 
Condenser and Vacuum pulp. Box, 806 CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS. 





WANTED—CHEMICAL MARKETS, Vol. 19, 
No. 4, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
ie issues. Library of Congress, Washington, 





BACK VOLUMES of CHEMICAL MARKETS 
suitable for binding. Tell us what volumes you 
need to complete = library, and we will quote 
you. Address CHEMICAL MARKETS, 25 Spruce 
Street, New York, N. Y 








Distilling Units; Columns; 


18 Park Row 








USED MACHINERY 


Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt in our Shops, Newark, N. J. 


Send Us Your Inquiries For 


Filter Presses, plate and frame type, recessed, Sweetland, Rotary, Oliver; Dryers, 
Vacuum Shelf, Rotary Vacuum, Atmospheric, Direct Heat, Rotary, etc.; Kettles, 
cast iron, steel, copper, aluminum, duriron, lead lined, open and closed, all sizes, 
plain and jacketed, agitated and non-agitated; Sulphonators; Nitrators, Auto- 
claves; Centrifugal Extractors; Evaporators; W. & P. Mixers; Dough Mixers; 
Vacuum Pans; Sulphur Burners; Grinders; Crushers; 


Pebble Mills; Pumps; Boilers. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Barclay 0603 
Send Us a List of Your Idle Machinery 


Send for our latest circulars. 


New York City 
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COPPER CARBONATE 
Pure, Precipitated Alsop Engineering Co., New York City...............-65 642 
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“WE” —Editorially Speaking 

















There is a tie for first place among the 
best chemical stories of the month. Both, 
most appropriately at this season, have 
to do with contracts. Each is a sort of 
inversion of the other. One comes from 
“over on the Jersey side”: the other from 
the Middle West. 


Gow 


A small buyer of ten drums weekly 
on contract had been the target for some 
highly competitive price quotations, and 
he fell into the habit of gleefully calling 
his contract supplier on the telephone. 
He was rather nasty in his accusations 
of robbery and indicated that another 
year his valued business would be placed 
with someone who would give him the 
“best price” in the first instance. Three 
times in a row this exchange of pleasan- 
tries became more and more accrimous, 
and each time the seller protected the 
buyer against declines which he knew 
very well were nothing but rip-saw com- 
petition. 

A fourth time the telephone rang. 

“Say,” growled the buyer, “just what 
kind of a sucker do you think Iam ?”.... 

“Tl bite. What kind of a sucker are 
you ?” 

“Not the kind you seem to think. 
Didn’t you tell me that 42c was posi- 
tively the bottom?” Well, I’ve just 
gotter price of 40c delivered for the bal- 
ance of the year. What y’gotter say to 
that, you big burglar ?” 

No reply. 

“Well, what y’gonner do about it ?” 

“Here’s what I'll do. I sell you for 
the balance of the year at 10c a gallon.” 

“Delivered ?” 

“Yes, delivered. Delivered with the 
drums wrapped in tissue paper and tied 
with holly and red ribbons.” 

“Oh, that’s all right by me.” 

“Tt is, eh? 
something ?” 

“N-o-o ?” 

“What about the coupons and an extra 
package of matches.” 


Well, didn’t you forget 


ow 


Quite a different sales executive, selling 
a different chemical, called on one of his 
competitor’s best customers last month, 
with quite different results. 


“T don’t know how familiar you are 
with the market situation,” he said, “but 
you know there’s been a price reduction. 
It’s going to save you so many thousand 
dollars during 1929, and you ought to 
take into consideration that my company 
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is responsible for this lower price. The 
old companies were all set to hold the 
price at the old level; but we forced 
them to come down, because its’ our 
policy to pass on to the consumer any 
savings we make in improved methods.” 

“You damned snake!” exclaimed the 
purchaser. ‘You haven’t got any im- 
proved process. Your costs are probably 
higher than the old companies. You are 
cutting your way into an adequately 
supplied market. And you have the ef- 
frontery to come here and weep all over 
the place about your service to the poor 
consumer. I’ve got some competitors of 
just your mean and mangey sort. I'll 
give you such special consideration that 
you won’t get our business—not if all 
your competitors burn up, or blow up, 
or go into bankruptcy.” 


Cow 


The sale of chemicals to the rayon indus- 
try has increased by leaps and bounds 
over the past five years. Based on figures 
which have been culled authoritatively, we 
are able to present some idea of how this 
increase will again set a new high from a 
point of view of tonnage moved during 
the year to come. The market position 
of caustic soda, sulfuric acid, carbon 
disulfide—to mention but a few of the 
chemicals which have been lent a tre- 
mendous impetus during the past few 
years by the seemingly inexhaustable 
demands of this infant industry — has 
been greatly enhanced. Further building 
programs in the rayon industry—also 
discussed in ‘Benefits to the Chemical 
Industry from the Use of Rayon’’—gives 
assurance that this volume of business may 
be expected to increase further with each 
passing year of the next decade. The 
chemical industry has reasons to be 
grateful to rayon and lacquers—those two 
offsprings of its own laboratories. 


ow 


Bringing to a conclusion his story on 
the chemical industry during and since 
the World War, Alan A. Claflin again 
relates, in a manner which makes dis- 
tinctly interesting reading, of the con- 
ception and development of many chem- 
ical products, which, at the time of their 
discovery were considered war measures, 
but later blossomed forth to form one of 
the most important groups of the post 
war chemical industry. 


cow 


A. Cressy Morrison gave a very interest- 
ing talk at a recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Salesmen’s Association 
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Meeting. Only lack of space forces us to 
extract some of the more important points 
of this talk by one of the spokesmen of 
the industry. As may be gathered from 
that material which we have used in this 
issue, Mr. Morrison traces the history of 
the chemical industry from the beginning 
of all time through its stages of develop- 
ment, down to the present day with its 
efficient methods, mass production and 
efficient laboratories. He puts it up to 
the salesmen of the present day to carry 
on the good work in a manner which will 
never bear reproach. 

Always a splendid talker, Mr. Morrison 
drives home his points with great effec- 
tiveness and it is these high spots that we 
print for the industry’s perusal. 

The recent Second Annual. Conference 
on Bituminous Coal at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology was the occasion 
for the gathering of scores of the world’s 
most famous scientists. From the mass 
of papers which were delivered, some few 
stood out as being most constructive. 
Among these the paper of Dr. Franz 
Fischer of Germany was adjudged “very 
good” by competent authorities. 

Admittedly a bit technical for the 
readers of CHEMICAL MARKETS, this 
paper is presented to afford an oppor- 
tunity for insight into the tremendous 
amount of work which is being done in 
Europe on coal chemistry. 


ow 


No one is better able to discuss the 
relation between the Department of 
Labor and the chemical plant than Dr. 
Graham-Rogers of the New York State 
Departmert of Labor. Dr. Graham- 
Rogers givcs some interesting data on the 
functions of the various divisions which 
go to make up the Department. While 
it is true that he speaks only for the New 
York State Department, what he has to 
say on the subject should be of material 
interest to plant managers throughout the 
industry in all sections of the country. 


ow 


In the short span of three decades the 
world has transformed, from the position 
of fearing ultimate starvation because of 
lack of nitrates to that point where if 
nitrogen production is not curtailed, an 
oversupply of food stuffs is considered an 
imminent potentiality in some quarters. 
This is one of many and historical points 
brought out by Dr. Firman E. Bear of 
Ohio State University in his address 
before the Southern meeting of the 
National Fertilizer Association. 
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